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indeed, he has been severely criticised. Two or three journals 
have treated him more like a criminal than what he truly is— 
a benefactor of his kind—one who has contributed at least as 
much to make life happy as any other writer in his peculiar 
sphere. But these are exceptions. Generally the crities of 
England, especially the best class of them, have done him 
ample justice—that is, they have placed him in the first rank 
of novelists—among those whose works will be read and ad- 
mired as long as our common language exists. 

It is undoubtedly by his own countrymen that his progress 
to fame has been most pertinaciously thwarted. Of this we 
mean to give some illustrations in the course of our article. 
In the meantime, it is proper to remark that American critics 
have done no worse in their opposition to the greatest novelist 
our country has produced, than English, French, or German 
critics would be likely to have done in similar circumstances. 
New communities are always more jealous than the old. The 
Carthagenians treated their men of genius the same as we 
treated Cooper ; so did the people of Spain and France as long 
as the Roman power and civilization continued in the ascendant. 
In each case the fiat had to be given by the older nation or 


parent country. Had 'Terenee, Martial, and Lucan, published 


their works in Carthage and Spain, their native countries, re- 


spectively, others of their countrymen, who aspired to similar 
honors, would not have failed to deny their claims to originality 
and nits (As they were they did not eseape the shafts of 


envy and disappointed ambition. The first works of Smollett 


were scare I recognized as possessing any mi rif, by the Seoteh 
critics. ‘The most popular French authors are indebted to the 
Belgians, French, or English, for their fame. The finest national 
Melodies of Moore were but indillerently received at home 


until the generous praise of England made them famous. And 
how | Many Koglish writers have first attracted attention in this 
country? We refer, then, to the opposition given to Cooper by 
his countrymen not as a reproach to the latter, but because it 
has had the effect of giving an erroneous impression of him to 


the thousands who, although able to read intelligently, cannot 
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depend on their own judgment so far as to form an independent 
opinion. 

It may be doubted, at the same time, whether the reputa- 
tion of our author has not suffered more from exaggerated, 
indiscriminate praise than from malignant censure. If ever a 
man of genius has had reason to say, ‘Save me from my 
friends,” it is he. Abuse has seldom injured any writer; it 
is much more likely to produce the contrary effeet—to cause 
his writings to be read more and more. Fair and discrimi- 
nating criticism has the same effect ina higher degree. Every 
one whose opinion is worth having, or who is capable of form- 
ing one, is aware that no author is faultless. Even Homer 
has his weak points. In all the dramas of Shakespeare there is 
not a single one that is not marred with more or less blem- 
ishes. Of all novels that have ever been written, Don 
Quixote js the best—the most witty, amusing, and instrue- 
tive. This is the universal verdict. After having been read by 
all nations for nearly three centuries, its popularity continues 
undiminished ; although it is much more defective, or rather 
less perfect than either the [liad or Hamlet. When these defects 
are pointed out to the reader he is the better able to appreciate 
the beauties. Had Addison’s criticisms on Paradise Lost been 
all praise the great English epic would still have remained 
unread; and it may be added that those celebrated papers 
themselves would never have taken rank as they have among 
the best critical essays to be found in any language. But we 
have seen * papers” on Cooper, in which the reader was ex- 


pected to wade t rough scores of pages containing nothing but 


eulogy—-not a word to relieve the monotony, or remind us that, 


after all, the author of * ‘The Spy” and the ** Water Witch” is 


human. No one despised such as this more than Cooper him- 
self. If he undertook a criticism he did so manfully ; and 
the result was something more readable than a funeral ser- 
mon, or a Fourth of July oration, But fulsome praise of him- 
self and his works is not the only burden which the reputation 


of our author has been forced to bear. Unfortunately, it is 


very much the habit, in our time, to make an article on the 
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illustrious dead the pretext for paying compliments in turn to 
all the writer’s friends. Thus, in an essay on Cooper, now 
before us, at least a dozen receive ‘ attentions” in this way— 
some directly, others through the medium of quotations, Xc.* 

There are but few who read eulogies; and even these few 
seldom draw favorable conclusions from them. They are apt 
to think that there must be some need for such laborious 
eflorts—that their subject is in danger of being forgotten. 
Hence it is that censure is better even when most severe. But 
a writer like Cooper has little to fear from one extreme or the 
other. His works speak for themselves. They are now, as 
they ever have been, and will be as long as literature is ad- 
mired, independent of criticism. Time, the true test of merit 
and genius—-that which is so fatal to the pretensions of 
mediocrity—only adds to the popularity of our national 
novelist. It is not uninteresting, therefore, to look back at 
some of the critic'sms which certain of our author’s stories 
elicited when first published. We have within our reach not a 
few, which, in spite of their gravity, are amusing. Of this char- 
acter are most of the Philadelphia specimens, which we have 
examined. It would seem that the eritics of the ‘* Quaker City” 
were much more diflicult to be pleased, some thirty years 
ago, than they are now. ‘They had then a flourishing period- 
ical entitled the * American Quarterly Review,’ whose high 
standard it was very dillicult, if not impussible to reach. In 
one of its most elaborate critical disquisitions, it condemns 
* The Pioneer” as “ a story entirely destitute of interest,” and 


* This is somewhat after the fashion of those patriotic Aldermen, who, under 
pretence of honoring gome on who probably deserves the distinction, get 
up a dinner, to which they invite their hungry friends, recommending each to 
the company as “ highly respectable.” No one has hit off the sort of indiserimi- 


nate adulation alluded to more humorously than Cowper 


** Oh, fond attempt to give the deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot 
Thus when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burned to tinder a stale last year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire ; 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire. 
There goes the parson, oh, illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce leas illustrious, goes the clerk." 
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pronounces it “ unwieldy, slovenly, ungrammatical, and in- 
sufferable !”’ Nor does The Pilot fare much better at the hands 
of the same Aristarchus. Perhaps this was owing to the 
temper of our author? Probably he had given offence to the 
critic? These would be natural inferences were it not known 
that the other popular writers of the day were disposed of pre- 
cisely after the same fashion, Washington Irving, for ex- 
ample, being declared a scribbler of “ skip-along, trim-the-hop, 
popinjay prose; whose sketch-book abounds in heavy dis- 
agreeable matter, betraying throughout little merit, but 
imitation.” In another part of the same periodical, we are 
gravely informed that the best of Irving’s works are ‘“ abso- 
lutely silly, fit only for the pages of two-penny primers to 
amuse children. What impression,” it is triumphantly asked, 
‘do they make ?” Certain it is, that no foreign review has 
spoken more disparagingly than this of American literature. 
Yet it cannot be said that the critic is “an enemy in disguise ;” 
for he is equally unequivocal and summary in his treatment 
of Byron and Scott. He speaks of the former as one *‘ whose 
heavy volumes of stanzas have pestered the world; a mere 
titled rhymster; the author of a mass of hobbling, teeth- 
grinding poetry.” Before closing, however, he admits that his 
lordship has some trifling merit, scarcely perceptible though it 
be. The concession is made as follows: ‘ That in the mul- 
tiplicity of his lordship’s writings we should, by dint of in- 
dustrious research, discover some easy-flowing passages and 
brilliant ideas is not much to his credit, for we can find the 
same things in the dull heroics of Sir Richard Blackmore.” 
But the worst sentence of all was reserved for Sir Walter 
Seott. According to our Philadelphia Aristarchus, the Wa- 
verley Novels are “ slovenly and insipid productions, abounding 
with affected sentimentality, blackguards and scoundrels, 
common as thistles in a Seotch glen, with sheepish heroes, 
footballs to every one that might choose to kick them.” <A 
critic who passes judgment in this style does harm only to 
those he attempts to praise, and the more he dislikes his author 
the more ridiculous he will render himself. 
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Our readers are aware that the North American Review is 
a periodical of a different character from that of the Philadel- 
phia Quarterly. The former has always been conducted by 
educated men, and, we are quite willing to add, in passing, 
that it was never conducted with more ability than it is at 
present. Having rendered this justice to our respectable con- 
temporary, we hope we shall not be accused of endeavoring to 
depreciate its character if we allude to some of its reviews of 
Cooper's works, especially as we shall pass over those of a 
recent date, even when they are such as, to say the least, we 
could not pretend to admire. We have several of the old num- 
bers before us, each containing a notice or review, more or less 
elaborate, of our author, but, so far as we have seen, not an 
encouraging word. An extract or two from the number for 
October, 1838, will serve as pretty fair specimens of what seems 
to us the captious, unfriendly spirit in which all are written, The 
novel under consideration is *“* Homeward Bound,” one of the 
finest sea stories ever written—one that has been excelled only 
by some of the author’s own productions, such as “ The Pilot” 
and ** The Water Witch.” 


After some preliminary ol 


servations, the critic proceeds to 
pass sentence as follows :—*‘ He [Cooper] has added nothing to 
the range of characters in fiction, which amuse and occupy 
our hours of leisure, and to which the mind returns as to old 
familiar scenes, or the faces of friends; he has told no new 
tale of human passions, for our instruction or warning,” Xe. 
This was news to the hundreds of thousands of all ranks 
and conditions, in England, Ireland, and Seotland, who were 
as much charmed with his creations as even with the best of the 
Waverley Novels, Nay, it was news to the people of France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany; and we believe ** The Pilot” 
had already been translated into at least one oriental language. 
The critic waxing warm, as he proceeds informs his readers 
that * ‘ Homeward Bound’ is a sort of log-book of a passage 
lrom London to New-York. We are entertained, ad nauseam 
—until we are absolutely sea-sick—with the rocking of the 


packet-ship Montauk, in fair weather and foul. ‘These scenes, 
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wearisome by repetition and prolongation, are diversified, but 
not relieved, by the doings and sayings of a set of passengers, 
the like of whom, for stupidity and absurdity, could scarcely 
be gathered together from the whole cireuit of the British do- 
minions and the United States. A couple of more tiresome 
gentlemen than the two Effinghams, the pet characters in the 
passengers’ cabin, it has never been our lot to meet, either in 
fact or fiction; and the heroine, Miss Eve Effingham, is a 
special nonentity. * * * The fact is, Mr. Cooper has no facility 
in drawing characters. With two or three exceptions, his 
characters are wooden images, with no semblance of life. 
Their conversation would be intolerable, or rather impossible, 
between men and women of flesh and blood; their actions 
would be inconceivable out of the pages of a romance. People 
never talk as Mr. Cooper imagines. ‘There are far fewer 
blockheads, male or female, in the world than in that possessed 
by Mr. Cooper’s imagination,” Xe., &c. It would not be strange 
if criticism like this excited the ire of an author much less 
impulsive than Fenimore Cooper. A friend who knew him 
well, tells us that the criticisms of his earlier works provoked 
him considerably—to such an extent, that, on one occasion, 
he threatened to inflict personal chastisement on the critic, 
and was so much in earnest as to proceed to Boston in search 
of him. Here, it seems, he remained for three days. Not 
finding the object of his pursuit, but instead of him a genial 
friend, who gave him good advice, he was induced to laugh at 
his own folly; and it does not appear that he ever afterward 
permitted himself to exhibit any fecling on account of crit- 
icisms in which his personal character was not assailed, as in 
those instances in which he instituted actions for libel against 
several newspapers, and of which we shall have more to say as 
we proceed. It might be supposed that the Boston critic, as 
well as the critic of Philadelphia, had received some slight, 
real or imaginary, from the author; but we have no evidence 
of the fact, in one case more than in the other. Indeed, the 
presumptive evidence tends altogether to the other side. We 


find that other authors, whose fame has since become almost as 
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universal as that of Cooper himself, were subjected, time after 
time, to similar condemnation in the same quarter. There 
was one who fully avenged himself, and his wit was the only 
weapon he desired to use for that purpose. We need hardly 
add that we mean Edgar Allan Poe. “TI cannot say,” re- 
marks the author of The Raven, ‘that I ever fairly compre- 
hended the force of the term ‘ insult,’ until I was given to 
understand, by a member of the North American Review clique, 
that this journal was ‘ not only willing, but anxious, to render 
me that justice which had teen already rendered me by the 
Revue Frangaise and the Revue des Deux Mondes, but was 
restrained from so doing by my invincible spirit of antagonism. 
I wish the North American Review to express no opinion of me 
whatever—for | have none of it. In the meantime, as I see 
no motto on its title page, let me recommend it one from 
Sterne’s Letter from France. Here itis: ‘As we rode along 
the valley, we saw a herd of asses on the top of one of the 
mountains—how they viewed and reviewed us! ” 

That Cooper was whimsical, vain, disposed to take offence 
where none was intended, sometimes rude and offensive, is not 
to be denied. As a satirist he was rather amusing and tren- 
chant than just, though always honest and manly. His 
strictures on manners and society in England are the boldest 
ever written in the English language on the same subject. No 
other American would have attempted a book like his Eng- 
land at the time he wrote it, or indeed since. It was the 
undertaking of one who was conscious of his own powers. He 
knew very well it would give offence; but English travellers 
had again and again indulged their talents for satire by criti- 
cisms on the manners and habits of his countrymen, and he 
knew no reason why the English themselves should not be 
subjected to a similar treatment. If many, perhaps the greater 
number of the defects he saw in English society, were rather 
imaginary than real, there was scarcely one of those who had 
attempted to satirize the American people of whom the same, 
but slightly modified, may not be said. There is, however, this 
difference : he was much more sensitive than they. No matter 
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what happened to him that was disagreeable, he had no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that it had its origin in antipathy 
to the American nation. A lady to whom he is introduced in- 
forms him that she had the pleasure of knowing his father. In 
reply he tells her that she must therefore have been in America. 
Not at all ; she had known him in England. He explains, show- 
ing that she had confounded him with another. ‘ This news,” 
he says, “produced an extraordinary change on the counte- 
nance and manner of my new acquaintance, who from that 
moment did not deign to speak to me, or hardly to look at 
me!” ‘There was nothing very remarkable in a lady’s feeling 
somewhat confused, or altered in her manner, on finding that 
she had mistaken him for another. It is more than probable 
that her conduct toward him would have been the same had 
he been English, French, or German. The precedence given 
to rank in England was always a great source of annoyance to 
Mr. Cooper. He relates numerous instances, attributing them 
chiefly to “ want of manners in the English as regards us!” He 
had all the jealousy of a pet child in this way. Everybody is 
aware of the mortal offence he took for being placed at the foot 
of the table, while, as he tells us himself, “a swarthy, dark- 
haired, common-looking young man, whom he took for a duke,” 
was allowed the post of honor—that is, beside the lady of the 
house. The company consisted besides of earls, lords, baronets, 
members of parliament, &c. All were assigned places accord- 
ing to their rank; and it seems all were satisfied with the ex- 
ception of our author. It was bad enough, he thought, to be 
put at the foot of the table with a young man, a member of 
parliament; but, while each of the rest had the honor of hand- 
ing a lady to the table, he had no lady near him at.all! He 
could regard this in no other light than as a national insult ; 
one which every true American should resent as if it were 
personal to himself; and accordingly fourteen pages are de- 
voted to it! “TI could not,” he says, ‘divest myself of the 
idea that, had I been anything but an American, this cutting 
neglect would not have occurred,” &c. But he was deter- 
mined not to wait for ‘‘ publication day.” Such treatment as 
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that of which he was the victim should not, he thought, be 
allowed to remain unavenged for a single day. ‘1 longed for 
an opportunity,” he tells us, ‘‘ to let men who had so un- 
ceretmoniously exalted themselves, understand whereabouts 
America lay, and the sort of stuil of which she was made— 
chance favored me.” Further on he assures his readers that 
he has * uniformly retorted in kind if there was the smallest 
opening for such retaliation.” He did so fully on the occasion 
in question, and was quite satisfied with the result, as the con- 
clusion of his remarks indicate, thus: ‘And I dare say if the 
dinner were to be given over again, the bearings and distance 
from the salt would have been materially altered. 1 shook the 
dust off my feet in quitting that house.” On another occasion, 
when going to visit a friend, he was invited by Lord —— to 
take a seat in his carriage, as both were going to the same 
place. ‘On reaching the house to which we were going,” 
says Mr. Cooper, ** we alighted in the order in which we sat, 
which brought Lord —— in advance. In this manner, as a 
matter of course, we ascended the stairs. When about half- 
way up, my companion stopped, and appeared to be examining 
a vase filled with rose leaves, one of the customs that the ex- 
treme luxury of the age has introduced into London, It was 
some little time, however, before I discovered the real cause 


, who was a 





of the delay, which was merely to allow Lord 
fat old man, and walked slow, to get up stairs before us. 
This he did, was announced, and entered the drawing-room 
first, we following and entering as if we had not come in his 
party! It was very good-natured in this gentleman to oller a 
stranger the use of his carriage; but now | understand the 
conditions, I shall not accept it the next time.” Most people 
would find little if any harm in this. A similar occurrence 
might happen among ourselves without compromising us in the 
least as good republicans. But it impressed Mr. Cooper with 
a sense of deep humiliation. ‘ I ask,” he says, ‘* with confi- 
dence, if the anecdote | have just related is not eloque nee in 
itself on the subject of the estimation in which we are held ?” 
Of a somewhat similar character is the slight which he sup- 
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posed our country received from a certain bishop whom he met 
at a dinner in London. Our author’s own account of the affair 
is as follows: ‘ The dinner oflered nothing worth repeating 
except a short conversation I had with my neighbor the bishop. 
He asked me if I knew Dr. Hlubbart. 1 was obliged to answer, 
‘No. ‘From what part of America did you come? ‘ From 
New York.’ ‘I thought Dr. Hubbart was well known in that 
State. Is he not its bishop?’ ‘ You must mean Dr. Hobart, 
who was lately in England, I think.’ ‘Hubbart or Hobart; 
we have a noble family in this country of the name of Hobart, 
which we pronounce Hubbart, and we call your bishop Hudb- 
bart too, thinking it might flatter him.’” It does not seem 
very evident, even from Mr. Cooper’s own words, that the 
bishop meant any unkindness either to himseif or his 
country. But who would condemn the author of The Spy 
and The Pilot for being a little captious? No one has criti- 
cised England more freely. Whatever appeared to him as a 
fault, no matter in what form, was denounced accordingly. 
We well remember the effect produced throughout England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, by his strictures. Some laughed, others 
waxed indignant, a third party expressed their surprise, Xe. 
But by far the greater number found abundant excuse for the 
worst things he had said against them in his inimitable 
stories. 

We have thus glanced at his book on England, not because the 
remarks we have quoted are of much importance in them- 
selves, but because the whole work accounts for much, if not all, 
of the depreciating criticisms of the English reviews of the 
author’s novels. If it is said that the strictures of Cooper on 
the manners and habits of the English are influenced by prej- 
udice, the fact can hardly be denied. But the greatest minds 
have exhibited a similar weakness. It is well known that Dr. 
Johnson could never afford a good word of the Seotch. Some- 
times the great lexicographer gave vent to his national an- 
tipathies at the expense even of Boswell. A similar feeling 
toward the same country is evinced by Lord Byron in his 
* Curse of Minerva,” which powerful satire is little more, from 
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beginning to end, than a bitter invective against the Scotch. 
When the author of ‘Roderick Random” and ‘Peregrine Pickle” 
published an account of his travels in France and Italy, it was 
found, to the surprise of his best friends and most ardent 
admirers, to be disfigured with the coarsest prejudices. Some 
of Mr. Cooper’s criticisms seem absurd enough, but they are 
fair and judicious compared to those of Smollett. The latter 
were so odd and whimsical that Sterne thought it worth while 
to ridicule them in his ** Sentimental Journey,” and in nothing 
has even the author of Tristram Shandy been more successful. 
Those who have been in Italy, and have admired (as who that 
possess taste have not ?) the sculptured remnants of its ancient 
greatness, but have not read Smollett’s book, may be interested 
to know that to his mind the Pantheon at Rome suggested no 
higher idea than that of “‘a huge cock-pit, open at the top.” 
In his eyes the famous statue of the Venus de Medici, a work 
which has for ages commanded the admiration of the world, 
possessed neither symmetry nor beauty, but was, “ upon the 
whole, rather an awkward figure.” Surely Cooper has said 
nothing more absurd than this in his book on England. No 
wonder that the wsthetic and classic Sterne resented the prof- 
anation. ut dearly has his memory paid for his zeal in de- 
fence of the beautiful in art; for it brought out Sir Walter 
Scott in vindication of Smollett. ‘ It is more easy to assume 
in composition,” says the author of Waverley, “an air of 
alternate gayety and sensibility than to practise the virtues of 
generosity and benevolence which Smollett exercised during his 
whole life, though often, like his own Mathew Bramble, under 
the disguise of peevishness and irritability. Sterne’s writings 
show much flourish concerning virtues of which his life is un- 
derstood to have produced little fruit.” We have quoted this 
passage the more unhesitatingly, because one of the tost 
serious charges made against Cooper by his detractors is, that 
he libelled the memory of Scott. Assuming that he did make 
the remarks attributed to him shortly after the death of Sir 
Walter, they are not so bad as what we have quoted relative to 
Sterne ; and it is added to the latter that the author of the 
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Sentimental Journey, while knowing his mother to be in want 
of the necessaries of life, refused to allow her a pension for her 
support. This is often referred to as conclusive evidence of the 
hypocrisy and hard-heartedness of Sterne, whereas the truth 
is that he was in a more deplorable condition himself than his 
mother; that at the very time when, it is said, he ought to 
have allowed her a pension, he had often to go about to the 
houses of the great and wealthy to beg half-a-crown. 

Now let us see what Cooper has said against Scott. The 
remarks which gave such violent offence, and that brought so 
much abuse on the head of our author, occurred in an article 
which appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine, for October, 
1838. We believe it has never been denied that the article 
in question was written by Cooper, and another article ap- 
peared in a subsequent number of the same magazine, entitled, 
**Reply to Cooper's Attack on Scott,” which fact seems by it- 
self to leave no doubt as to the authorship of the first. The 
critic commences his strictures by questioning the propriety 
on the part of Scott of naming his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, 
as his literary executor. ‘The very fact,” he says, “ of 
designating a biographer, infers something like a fraud on the 
public, as it is usually placing one who should possess the im- 
partiality of a judge in the position of an advocate, and leaves 
but faint hopes of a frank and fair exhibition of the truth.” 
This was denounced as horrible profanation and no epithet 
was too coarse to apply to the person who wrote it, though it 
contains not one word which is not legitimate criticism. Mr. 
Cooper next proceeds to examine the biographer’s qualifica- 
tions :—‘* Mr. Lockhart was disqualified for the task, because 
aman can no more maintain a connection with a publication 
like the Quarterly Review, which is notoriously devoted to 
profligate political partisanship, reckless alike of truth and 
decency, and hope to preserve the moral tone of his mind, than 


a woman can frequent the society of the licentious and hope to 
escape pollution.” The worst that can be said of this is that 
the picture which it gives of the Quarterly Review is rather 
overdrawn —too much in the caricature style. The second 
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charge against Sir Walter is founded on a passage in a letter 
from the author of Waverley to his brother Thomas, which runs 





thus: * Dear 'Tom—lI observe what you say as to Mr. —- " 
and as you may often be exposed to similar requests which it 
would be difficult to parry, you can sign such letters of intro- 
duction as relate to persons you do not honor short T. Scott ; 
by which abridgement of the name I shall learn to limit my 
civilities.” 

In Europe as well as in America Scott has been severely 
censured for this, although it can hardly be said that there 
is much harm in it. The probability is that the sugges- 
tions were innocently made. ‘There are hundreds who will 
ask letters of introduction on the slightest acquaintance. And 
men like Scott, or like Cooper, have to protect themselves in 
some way from having their valuable time oceupied merely to 
pander to a morbid curiosity. It is related of Goethe that he 
was so much bored and annoyed in this way that sometimes 
when interrupted in his studies by persons desirous to see him, 
he would plant himself in a chair in the middle of the room, 
turn about two or three times, so that the intruders could see 
every part of his person, and then, having asked them whether 
they were satisfied, he would immediately retire. Assuming 
this to be true, it may be said that the device of Goethe was 
more honest than that of Neott; but it was also more offen- 
sive and perhaps more likely, upon the whole, todoharm. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Cooper condemns Sir Walter as follows : 
“ He who is not shocked at the frand the instant he ts told of 
it has reason to distrust himself, for he may rely on it, he is 
wanting in the very elements of honesty. Reflection only 
makes the matter worse. If the marks do not contradict the 
words of the letter they are clearly unnecessary ; if they do 
contradict the words of the letter they become a deliberate 
falsehood, that is so much the worse, as it is connected with 
treachery clothed in the carb of friendship,” Xe. Without 
any offence to the memory of one who, like Scott, has 
afforded the world so much harmless pleasure, and who, being 
human, was not without his faults, it may be said that the logic 
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of his censor was pretty sound. But whether the moral guilt in- 
volved was so great as Mr. Cooper alleges, is another question. 

Another charge in the article in the Knickerbocker is, 
that Scott, being servilely submissive to the great, took his 
revenge by abusing them in private. ‘This it was much easier 
to make than to prove. Indeed, we have little evidence any- 
where, that Scott was censorious:; but we have a good deal 
throughout his writings that he was one of the most kind- 
hearted of men. &till it is not impossible that he may have 
influenced some of the attacks on his American rival, which 
appeared from time to time in the Quarterly Review, although 
in one of his letters to Miss Edgeworth he said of the * Pilot,” 
when it was first published: “It is very clever; the sea- 
scenes, in particular, are admirably drawn; and | advise you 
to read it as soon as possible.” Perhaps the worst charge of all 
because fully proved, is that he reviewed The Tales of my 
Landlord, if not the greater number of the Waverley Novels. 
This, in fact, could not be denied, and it must be admitted 
that it is rather a delicate affair for an author to go behind the 
curtain and proceed to pass judgmenton his own performances, 
The manner in which it is sought to be explained away is, to say 
that Sir Walter had promised Gillord, at the outset, to review 
the Waverley Novels, as he did not then intend to avow him- 
self as the author, and that he had stipulated that Mr. W. 
Erskine should write a part of each eritiqne. Erskine had 
been some years dead when the exposure was made, so that he 
had no opportunity of either allirming or denying whether he 
aided Sir Walter or not in reviewing his own novels. But 
assuming that he did—that, as we are told, it was he who 
bestowed all the praise——still that was not the sort of eriticism 
the public expected. In short, the whole aflair would show 
that there was “‘ something rotten in Denmark.” Either the 
Quarterly’s staff of critics must have been very limited ; or 
some apprehension was entertained on the part of Scott's 
friends that his novels were in danger of proving a failure. Be 
this as it may, it cannot be denied that Sir Walter’s reviews 


of his own works contributed powerfully to their early success. 
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Previously he had been merely struggling for a foothold like 
other authors. He had received but little favor in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Such was the manner in which his Marmion 
had been handled by Jeffreys that many thought it was 
his chief motive for the active part he took in establishing the 
Quarterly Review. 

In all the extracts we have given above there is nothing 
worse than Sir Walter’s own strictures on Sterne. Yet they 
were held to be conelusive proofs of the vindictiveness, preju- 
dice and jealousy of Cooper, and the fierce attacks on our au- 
thor of which they were made the pretext, have tended much 
to give the public, at home as well as abroad, a false impres- 
sion of his character. Had the language of censure or criti- 
cism been new to the American novelist, there might be some 
reason in attributing his critique on the life and writings of 
Scott to jealousy, or some equally unworthy feeling. But as- 
suming that such was the motive that prompted it, have not 
the greatest geniuses, ancient and modern, been guilty of the 
same foible ? The dramas of Aischylus, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cles, are not less immortal, nor do we love and admire them- 
selves anything the less because they said and did all they could 
to depreciate each other. The memories of Addison and Pope 
are not a whit dearer tous on account of their rivalries. Who 
does not make allowance for the prejudices, often most absurd, 
of the great Johnson? Who denies that he had a warm, 
generous heart, because he hated the Scotch? Fielding and 
Richardson had each noble qualities; both were philanthropists 
in the fullest sense of the term, but this did not prevent either 
from entertaining feelings of jealousy toward the other—one 
writing a book on purpose to ridicule his rival, and the latter 
revenging himself by saying and doing ali he could to depre- 
ciate the former. 

But there is noevidence that Cooper was actuated by malice 
against his illustrious rival. Apart from the fact that in Eng- 
land as well as in America the palm of superiority as a delinea- 
tor of character was frequently, if not generally, awarded to 
himself, it must be borne in mind that the author of the 
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Spy criticised everybody and everything that he thought 
worthy of his attention. We have already seen how freely he 
gave his opinions about England, careless as to whom they 
might please or displease. This, too, was attributed to preju- 
dice. At the same time let it not be doubted that those Eng- 
lish critics who abuse him most had infinitely more respect and 
esteem for him than they could have for those who, once in two 
or three years, cross the Atlantic and write books full of the 
grossest adulation, as if they were treating of the veritable fool’s 
paradise with Puck as a cicerone, where 
“The well-bred wind in a whisper blows, 


And the snow if it snows is couleur de rose.” 


Cooper had no need to flatter England, or any other enlight- 
ened nation, to read his books. And need we say that he was 
quite as bold and frank at home as he was abroad? If his 
criticisms did not please his countrymen more than the Eng- 
lish it was not his fault. In one instance, as well as in the 
other, he gave his views honestly. He is not a whit less criti- 
eal in his * Ameriea, by an American,” than he is in his 
“ Engiand, with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis.” And 
the more opposition he encountered the more he resolved to 
tel! the whole truth and nothing but the truth. He was not 
the man to be frightened with cries of “ You'll ruin yourself. 
It is your duty to screen our faults rather than expose them 
to the enemies of republicanism.” Even the North American 
Review censured him on this ground and in the following 
terms: * Professing to be a sturdy republican he has exhausted 
his powers of invective upon the manners and characters of his 
countrymen, who are, taking his own descriptions for truth, 
ignorant of the first principles of social refinement, and no 
better than a nation of brutes and savages. If such are the 
friends of Republicanism she may well pray Heaven to save her 


frora them.’ If there is any truth or justice in this the rab- 
ble of Athens were not so much to blame, after all, in con- 
demning Socrates to the hemlock draught ; for we are told that 


* North American Review, vol. xlvii, p- 488. 
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he too, ‘* exhausted his powers of invective upon the manners 
and characters of his countrymen.” And have not Juvenal, 
Horace, Sallust, and Tacitus, sinned somewhat similarly against 


their countrymen ? 


The most gentle of them has said as un- 
pleasant things against their fellow-countrymen as Cooper has 
said of his, but we do not find that any of them were aught 
the less esteemed or admired. Supposing that, instead of his 
Satires, Horace had given us hymns of praise—lauding to the 
skies everything Roman, aceording to the fashion of the pres- 
ent day, would they have continued to be admired by all na- 
tions to the present time? Cooper’s knowledge of human na- 
ture taught him that in this, asin most other respects, a na- 
tion should be treated like a private family. And should the 
father of the latter praise everything done by its members? 
Would he not consult their interest much more by pointing 
them out their faults, so that they might learn to guard against 
their repetition ? Cooper understood this and he acted accord- 
ingly. He rendered himself unpopular by pointing out faults 
and defeetsin our social system. It was his boldness in this 
way that called forth the attacks which led to the libel suits 
already alluded to. But his satire had its effect nevertheless, 
It is beyond question that many of the habits which he con- 
demned have been either discontinued, or considerably modi- 
fied. We have stil! our failings; but what nation has not ? 
The improvement which has taken place within the last 
twenty years is greater than at any previous period of twice 
the same leneth This is not so evident to ourselves as it is 


y ~ ? 
ot it In the 


to | ivners; but we may easily see the pro 
altered tone of travellers. Those who have come amongst us 
lately with strongest prejudices, and with no disposition to 
conceal our imperfections, have been able to say but very little 
tu our disadvantage. 

Before we proc ed to give our impressions of the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr. Cooper’s novels it may not be amiss 
to r produce somec of his criticisms on our manners and 
customs. Now, at all events, they can create no ill-feeling, 


and doubtless there are many of our readers who have not 
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seenthem. Scarcely any of the national foibles has escaped 
the scourge of our American satirist; but we can only give a 
few brief extracts at random. In the third volume of the London 
edition of ‘* America” we find not a few curious passages. Of 
our readiness to take oflence as a people when subjected to 
the comments of foreigners he says :—‘* We have the sensi- 
tiveness of provincials, increased by the consciousness of hav- 
ing our spurs to earn, on all matters of glory and renown, and 
our jealousy extends to the reputations of the cats and dogs.” 
(p. 180.} | We certainly have got over much of this morbid 
sensitiveness ; but there is still room for improvement. We 
are no longer jealous about the reputation of our eats or dogs 
as compared to those of our English cousins ; but unfortu- 
nately it is otherwise in regard to our horses, prize-fighters, We. 
He thought that if possible we were still more afraid of our 
neighbors. ‘Thus :—* The besetting, the degrading vice of 
America is the moral cowardice by which men are led to truckle 
to what is called public opinion—though nine times in ten 
these opinions are mere engines set in motion by the most cor- 
rupt and least respectable portion of the community for the most 
unworthy purposes.” (p. 201.) He thought there was no 
such thing as eriticism, properly so called, in America, and 
there are not a few who are still of the same opinion. “ We 
have,” he says, ‘“‘a one-sided liberty of speech and of the 
press, that renders every one right valorous in eulogies: but 
even the pulpit shrinks from its sacred duties on many of the 
most besetting, the most palpable, and most common of 
our vices.” (p. 103.) Either those who eall themselves our 
esthetic and musical critics are but little to be relied upon, or 
we have made great progress since the publication of Mr. 
Cooper’s “ America.” “ We know,” he says, * little or noth- 
ing of music, painting, or statuary, or any of those arts whose 
fruits must be studied to be felt and understood.” We close 
our extracts from our author’s strictures by the following, in 
regard to the press, which has also greatly improved in tone, 
ability and general character since Mr. Cooper’s time: “ Every 
honest man appears to admit that the press in America is fast 
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getting to be intolerable. In escaping from the tyranny of 
foreign aristocrats, we have created in our bosoms a tyranny 
of a character so insupportable that a change of some sort is 
getting indispensable to peace.” ‘This brings us to the libel 
suits. It is needless to enter into details regarding these 
Suffice it to say in passing, that whatever may be said of the 
propriety or impropriety on the part of our author, of institu- 
ting such suits, when once undertaken they were prosecuted by 
him with courage, resolution and ability. The eloquence, 
skill and undaunted energy with which he pleaded his own case, 
while aware that there was scareely a more unpopular man in 
America, excited wonder at home and abroad, and many whom 
his eccentricities had alienated became more attached to him 
than ever. 

There are but two modern authors who were as careless of 
their fame, and who gave themselves as little trouble in regard 
to the opinion of the world, as Mr. Cooper. These two are 
Swift and Smollett, both of whom were willing to do injury to 
themselves rather than swerve from what they considered the 
path of duty. This, however, is the only resemblance between 
the American novelist and the author of Gulliver’s Travels. 
But it is otherwise in regard to Smollett. The latter was never 
more patriotic or more ready to denounce England than while 
in the British service. ‘Thus, he was surgeon’s mate in a 
man-of-war when he wrote his “ Tears of Scotland,” one of 
the bitterest invectives against England in the English lan- 
guage. When told by a friend that this might injure his pros- 
pects, he added the well known seventh stanza* as if to dare 
the government to do its worst. 


Not content with this, he attacked Lord Bute and the Earl 


* «While the warm blood bedews my veins 


And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Remembrance of my country *s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat ; 

And spite of her insulting foe 

My sympathizing verse shall flow : 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 


Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn.” 
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of Chatham in the most violent manner in a political satire en- 
titled, ‘* The Adventures of an Atom.” These were acts quite 
as rash as anything Cooper has done, not excepting the satires 
of the latter on the press and his subsequent prosecutions. 
Between the novels of both authors there is also some resem- 
blance, but it consists chiefly in their choice of subjects. In 
this respect Captain Marryat may also be compared to Cooper, 
the former as well as the latter having written sea-stories, 
But here all similarity ceases. 

We are aware that there is scarcely a great writer of 
modern times to whom Mr. Cooper has not been compared, 
including Cervantes, Tasso, Ariosto, and Le Sage, whereas 
the truth is that he is as unlike all as any writer of fiction 
can be unlike another. His * Precaution” is the only one 
of his stories in which he had designed to imitate any other 
author; and although even this can hardly be called a failure, 
having been deemed worthy of republication in England, 
it has undoubtedly the least merit of all his novels. He 
admitted himself to a friend that he knew of no work that 
was more slavishly imitative ; but he added that after he had 
written about two thirds of it he felt satisfied that he had am- 
ple resources within himself, and that in future he would be 
either original and peculiar, or eschew authorship altogether. 
Hitherto American authors had shown no self-reliance. Every 
one who undertook to write took some English book as a model. 
This was particularly true of those who attempted fiction. 
Not only was the form closely imitated, but also the senti- 
ments, the phraseology, and even the local coloring, so that an 
American novel was little more than an English novel, or, 
perhaps, two or three English novels, with their incidents, char- 
acters, plots, Xc., transposed, and generally injured if not 
spoiled in the process. As long as this system continued an 
American literature, properly so called, was impossible. In all 
the just and instructive remarks Schlegel has made in his * His- 
tory of Literature” he has said nothiag more true than that 
‘* Imitation of the genius ef another nation can never conduce 
to the aitainment of the object in view, for the several circum- 
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stances that have combined to elevate their art must of neces- 
sity be foreign to imitators. It is incumbent on every na- 





tion to recur to its own original and primitive legendary poetry. 





The nearer this source is arrived at the more distinctly con- 





spicuous are the poetic features common to all nations. The 
poetic legends of all races are as intimately connected with 
their origin as themselves.”’* 





Cooper needed the teaching of no philosopher to understand 
this, although he was still a young man when “ Precaution” was 
published—that is, in 1822, having been born in 1798. But 
he did not content himself with eschewing imitation ; he opened 
a new field and invented a new system, producing in rapid 
succession, a series of characters which, by the general con- 
sent of the best critics of various nations stand each alone in 
solitary grandeur. The prejudices against the author, of which 
we have already spoken, have caused this fact to be lost sight 
of by many. Indeed, the general impression among the 
masses of his countrymen is that he is simply a passable story- 
teller—one, indeed, who is always interesting, often fascina- } 
ting, but who was a very disagreeable man, and but half 
republican, if not three fourths monarchical. One reason for 
this is, that the journals which characterized him in the man- 
ner alluded to while he was alive, and was the object of the re- 
sentment of each, deem it necessary, in order to be consistent 
with themselves, to adhere more or less to their former dicta 
in relation to him. It is, in a certain degree, necessary, there- 
fore, to glance at the real merits of our author and see what 
proportion do they bear to his defects, although there is no one 
capable of reasoning, who will not say to himself that the 
writer who has continued for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury to be read in different languages, by nations the most 
opposite in their tastes, feelings, prejudices, and predilections, 
must be possessed in a high degree of the creative faculty, 
since there is no better test of superior excellence than this 
universality. 





* Schlegel’s History of Literature, p- 313. 
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The Spy, The Pilot, and The Pioneers, are the most 
generally admired, and consequently the best known of all 
Cooper’s works. Of these, therefore, we need say but little. 
There are, indeed, but few to whom it is necessary to give 
any insight into the character of any of the three—certainly 
not to intelligent adults who are in the habit of reading fiction. 
The Spy established the reputation of the author at once as 
a man of genius ; having, in addition to its wonderful popularity 
at home and in England, been translated into eleven languages, 
including the Romaic and Persian. A more animated picture 
of life, or one more replete with interest that never flags, and 
distinguished at the same time with extraordinary fidelity to 
nature, has seldom if ever been drawn. Yet this is the very 
story in relation to which, above all others, the author was most 
diffident. It seems the first volume had been published several 
months before he concluded to finish the second. He subse- 
quently gave his reason for this hesitancy, in the preface of a 
new edition, as follows :—‘* Should chance throw this into the 
hands of an American editor twenty years hence, he will smile 
to think that a countryman of his hesitated to complete a work 
so far advanced, merely because the disposition of the country 
to read a book that treated of its own familiar interests was 
doubted.” Although Harvey Birch, the principal character in 
The Spy, is drawn with great power and spirit, and may be 
regarded as a type of manly loyalty, shrewdness, and industry, 
always interesting us in whatever he does or says, he does 
not stand so much apart in our memory as any of several other 
of the author’s characters. ‘‘ Leather Stocking,” first intro- 
duced in “ The Pioneers,” is the best, not only of Cooper's 
characters, but probably the best to be found in the whole 
range of fiction. It was The Pilot which first attracted the 
attention of Sir Walter Scott, and caused ‘the empire of the 
sea” to be awarded by acclamation to the author, as having 
produced the most truthful, lively, and interesting story of 
ocean scenery and sea-life, ever written. The only one that ap- 
proaches it in point of genuine merit is Smollett’s “ Roderick 
Random.” But the latter is too incoherent : its incidents are 
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too awkwardly grouped—it is too vague in its purpose to claim 
a place beside The Pilot in the mind of any one who has any 
just idea of the relation which art should bear to nature, or na- 
ture to art, in the construction of a story. In short, the con- 
duct of Roderick to his old, humble, but attached and faithful 
friend Strap, is of a character to render him unworthy of fel- 
lowship with any of the nobler creations of Cooper. Whatever 
may be the faults of the latter’s style, however inartistic the 
construction of his plots, however much he generally fails in 
imparting to his female characters that grace and ease of man- 
ners which we most admire in the gentler sex, he is never licen- 
tious like Smollett, who represents Strap as marrying a prosti- 
tute, in compliance with the advice of Roderick. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that popularity is no suffi- 
cient proof of genius, except it be of an enduring character. 
There are not a few works we could mention, which have been 
almost universally read on their first appearance, but which 
have soon fallen into oblivion. This is the case when manners 
and customs—the polities of the day—anything conventional, 
or liable to change—forms the subject. Hence it is, that even 
the works of Fielding and Richardson are so little read at the 
present day. It is only as a curiosity that we take up Butler’s 
Hudibras, overflowing as it is with wit and humor. Those 
admirable papers of Addison and Steele, in ** The Spectator,” 
which were most read and did most good when first published, 
because they had reference to a state of society and manners 
then existing, no longer possess that piqaancy which constitu- 
ted their chief attraction. The papers of those authors which 
are read, and which will ever continue to be a source of 
pleasure and instruction, are those of a philosophical character, 
because true philosophy is ever the same. By observing this 
difference, we are led into the secret of the enduring freshness 
of Cooper’s novels. Until his time little was known of the 
true character of the red man. The world was familiar only 
with its worst traits ; so that it was considered rather that of 
a demon than of a human being. It remained for Cooper to 
present us the lights as well as the shades, and most fully and 
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successfully has he accomplished the task. He has, as it 
were, given us photographs of various grades and branches of 
the race, while it still possessed sufficient vitality to afford true 
types. Now, when it is all but extinct, the pictures remain, 
and they interest us all the more, and awaken our sympathies 
from the consciousness that the originals have ceased to exist. 
There is more that is tragie in this than meets the eye at the 
first glanee. On reflection we see that our own race is not 
guiltless of the almost total extermination which has taken 
place. We are forced to admit that our ancestors, if not our- 
selves, have cruelly wronged the red man; and his many noble 
qualities, as depicted by Mr. Cooper, aflect us as so many re- 
proaches which we know to be deserved. For different reasons 
other races take a deep interest in the same pictures. The 
Spaniards congratulate themselves that their treatment of the 
red man was of a different kind from ours—that far from ex- 
terminating they intermarried with them, and lived among 
them as much on terms of equality as if they belonged to the 
same family as themselves, but were placed in unfavorable 
circumstances. If it is pretended that they were wrong in 
doing so, they have the testimony of our best novelist to the con- 
trary. The French read the same pictures, and ask how cruel 
must be the people that would deliberately and systematically 
exterminate so generous a race, while the followers of Mahomet 
and the votaries of Bhuda and Brahma regard them with equal 
interest, as evidences of the hy poerisy and bloodthirstiness of 
the Christians. 

This, however, is but one of the features which give Cooper’s 
novels permanent value—causing them to be quote! by the 
historian and ethnologist. Nowhere else are there to be found 
such truthful descriptions of great primeval forests, and 
immense prairies of the New World. We hear no more of those 
exciting buffalo hunts which are almost reproduced in the ari- 
mated pages of our author. + Most of the scenes thus faithfully 
described have been entirely transformed by the hand of indus- 
try and enterprise. If there are still trappers and hunters, they 


do not possess that primitive simplicity which is one of the 
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most interesting characteristics of those immortalized by 
Cooper. Who, for example, could find one at the present day 
equal in all respects to ‘* Natty ’—undoubtedly one of the 
finest creations in any literature. 

This is the groundwork of the Cooper novels. Unlike most 
other works of fiction, they do not consist of sketches of man- 
ners and customs, which are constantly changing. They have 
little to do with art in any form, and art has little to do with 
them. It is indelineating nature, both animate and inanimate, 
especially human nature, in its wilder, or less polished state, 
that Mr. Cooper excels, He is censured, chiefly by American 
critics, because he has not drawn fine ladies and fine gentlemen, 
asif it were not much better to draw true men and true wo- 
men, as he has done——-men and women whose conduct never 
causes modesty to blush, or awakens a prurient or vicious 
thought. Our author is blamed by the same crities for being 
unartistic; but they forget that of all writers of fiction he is 
the most consistent with himself. Any of his characters we 
take as an example, will fully illustrate this. Thus we find 
Leather Stocking in all situations the same kind, gentle, self- 
sacrificing, generous man—one that is ever ready to serve—— 
never to injure, those who need his aid. His sentiments never 
conflict with each other—in short, his individuality is as per- 
fectly maintained throughout, no matter under how many 
names he is introduced to us, as if his delineator had been wri- 
ting a biography of one whom he had known from childhood. 

Cooper is equally careful and scrupulous in regard to facts 
and dates. ‘This is well illustrated in “ Lionel Lincoln,” 
which, as most of our readers are aware, is founded on the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. In his descriptions of 
both battles he does ample justice to the cool and determined 
bravery of his countrymen, without in the least violating the 
facts of history. It is evident that he spared no pains to 
ascertain the truth. Nothing was neelected that seemed 
calcuiaied to throw any light on the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of the combatants. He even procured a journal 
of the state of the weather when the battles were fought, and 
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made as honest and impartial use of it as any American or 
English historian could have done at the same period. Al- 
though no one could have been more anxious for an opportunity 
to vindicate the course of his countrymen, or could have sue- 
ceeded more eflectually in doing so, his descriptions have been 
accepted by England as * in the main faithful.” 

‘* Lionel Lincoln” presents one of the two or three excep- 
tions to a rule which the author seems to have been guided by 
from the beginning to the close of his career as a novelist— 
namely, that of introducing a flight and pursuit as frequently 
as possible. There are those whose opinions are worthy of 
respect who maintain that the chief elements of the author’s 
success lie in this plan. There is certainly no more effectual 
means of awakening sympathy than to place honest, upright 
men, or virtuous, amiable women, in a position of danger, 
where they are forced to seek safety in flight, but are closely 
pursued by those able and willing to injure them. Even those 
whom we know to be criminals sometimes win our sympathies 
in circumstances ofthis kind. In ‘* The Last of the Mohicans ” 
it is the frightful dangers with which the travellers are beset 
in their wanderings through almost boundless forests which 
constitute the chief interest of the story. The reader never 
ceases to be alarmed for their safety—fearing at every page to 
find them overtaken, overpowered, and massacred, until finally 
they manage to escape, and then the story is at anend. In 
the author’s sea stories the same plan is pursued, and most 
successfully in The Pilot ; although it is never sufliciently ap- 
parent why the two vessels get into a bay from which it is so 
difficult for them to return. But it is sufficient to know that 
they are surrounded with perils. The consciousness of this 
deeply interests us in every incident, however trifling in itself, 
which seems likely to aid them in their efforts to escape. So 
ingeniously are those escapes and pursuits managed that the 
reader is conscious of no sameness, even after he has read “* The 
Prairie,” ** The Red Rover,” “* The Water Witch,” and “ The 
Bravo,” although they play a part more or less important in 


each story. Nor, indeed, 7s there any sameness. ‘The whole 
, ) 
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train of incidents which occur in one is as different from that 
which occurs in another as could well be imagined. All the 
circumstances are different; so are the motives which actuate 
all the characters. It is only when we come to analyze differ- 
ent stories, and compare their narratives with each other, that 
we discover the curious machinery, common to all, by which 
we have been so powerfully influenced. 

It is impossible to read “ The Deerslayer,” without a senti- 
ment of affection for the anthor. The same is true, in a still 
higher degree, of “ The Borderer, or the Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish.” How American critics can persist in representing the 
author of such fine creations as cold-hearted, morose, and vin- 
dictive, is unaccountably strange. The only rational inference 
seems to be that they have not taken time to read them. From 
those who are capable of tracing the simple story of Hetty 
Hutter, the imbecile girl, in ‘The Deerslayer,” without an 
emotion, but little that is genial or sympathetic need be ex- 
pected. None but a true philanthropist could have conceived, 
much less delineated, such a character. For our own part we 
know of nothing more touching than her child-like affeetion 
for her father. Yet this is one of the stories that the author 
hesitated to publish. We are told that even while writing it 
he was more than once almost tempted to burn the manuscript. 
After it was finished it lay for months in his drawer, and it 
seems he was finally induced to publish it by an anonymous 
letter from an English lady. Nordid he thus hesitate without 
reason; for there are not many who could hope to succeed in 
an experiment like ** The Deerslayer.” It will be remembered 
that the career of Leather Stocking had previously been 
brought toa close. As the good old man approached his end 
he became more and more interesting, so that his death was 
far more regretted than that of many real personages. This 
seemed a sufficient inducement to undertake an account of his 
younger days; and The Deerslayer was the result—a work 
which is ranked in Europe, if not in America, among the most 
beautiful of the author’s creations. Its excellence, however, 
does not consist so much in its portraitures of character—all 
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of which are fictitious, but drawn with a master’s hand—as in 
its graphic and beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, many 
of which are highly poetical, and, at the same time, character- 
ized by that vigorous terseness of language which is one of the 
peculiar features of the author's style. ‘The following picture 
of a Western lake is in every respect almost faultless : 


“On a level with the point lay a broad sheet of water, so placid 
and limpid, that it resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmosphere 
compressed into a setting of hills and woods. Its length was about 
three leagues, while its breadth was irregular, expanding to nearly ¢ 
league, or even more, opposite to the point, and contracting to less 
than half that distance more to the northward. Of course, its margin 
Was irregular, being indented by bays and broken by many project- 
ing low points. At its northern, or nearest end, it was bounded by 
an isolated mountain, lower land falling off, east and west, gracefully 
relieving the sweep of the outline, Sull, the character of the country 


was mountainous; high hills or low mountains, rising abruptly from 
the water on full nine tenths of its circuit. The exception, indeed, 
only served a little to vary the scene, and even beyond the parts of 
the shore that were comparatively low, the background was high, 
though more distant. But the most striking yp culiarities of the scene 
were its solemn solitade and sweet repose. On all sides, wherever 
the eye turned, nothing met it but the mirror-like surface of the lake, 
the placid view of heaven, and the dense setting of the woods. So 
rich and fleecy were the outlines of the forest, that scarce ly an open- 
ing could be seen ; the whole visible earth, from the rounded moun- 
tain-top to the water's edge, presenting one unvaried hue of unbroken 
verdure. As if vegetation were not satisfied with a triumph so com- 
plete, the trees overhung the lake itself, shooting out towards the 
light; and there were miles along the eastern shore where a boat 
might have pulled beneath the branches, dark Rembrandt-looking 
hemlocks, * quivering aspens,’ and melancholy pines. In a word, 
the hand of man had never yet defaced or deformed any part of this 
native scene which lay bathed in the sunlight, a glorious picture of 
affluent forest grandeur, softened by the balminess of June, and re- 
lieved by the beautiful variety afforded by the presence of so great an 


expanse of water.” 


What approaches this nearest in poetic beauty and fidelity 
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to nature is the passage in Smollett’s “ Humphrey Clinker” 
which describes Loch Leven; but the latter is as inferior to 
the former as Mathew Bramble is to Leather Stocking. It is 
not, however, altogether for its truthfulness and grace as a 
sketch that we have quoted it, but because it aflords a fair 
specimen of that minuteness of detail which is so well caleu- 
lated to impart an air of reality to the wildest fiction, and 
which no writer, since De Foe and Swift, has turned to better 
account than Cooper. 

In the ** Borderer ” we are alternately filled with horror, and 
taught to admire the aflections and purity of domestic life. 
We watch with unflagging interest every movement of the 
settlers. We cannot help feeling anxious for the success of 
their undertakings, as well as for their own safety. We 
almost think we see the rude fortifications, so hurriedly built, 
to keep the savage enemy at bay. Nothing could lay a 
stronger hold on the reader’s sympathies than the sad and 
painful misgivings with which Ruth watches her husband 
from the postern gate, as he enters the dark forest as night 
approaches. She has but too much reason to fear, from ex- 
perience, that he may never return; or otherwise that his 
home will be desolate before him. In all the scenic descrip- 
tions, even of Cooper, there is nothing that excites more terror 
than the passage relating the attack of the huge, naked savage, 
on the children left in charge of the captive boy, Meantonimo. 


In proof of this we need only quote a brief extract : 


“ ¢ Mother,’ shricked the child, * come to me, or I die!’ 

* Ruth turned from the listening captive with the quietness of in- 
stinct. A glance showed her the } opardy of her offspring. A naked 
savage, dark, powerful of frame, an 1 fierce in the frizhtful musquer- 
ade of his war-paint, stood winding the silver hair of the girl in one 
axe above a head that 


hand, while he already held the glittering 
seemed inev itably doomed to destruction. 

** * Merey, mercy !’ exclaimed Ruth, hoarse with horror and drop- 
ping to her knees, as much from inability to stand as with intent to 
petition. ‘ Monster! strike me, but spare the child.’ 


* The eye of the Indian rolled over the person of the speaker, but it 
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was with an expression that seemed rather to enumerate the number 
of his victims than to announce any change of purpose. With a 
fiend-like coolness that bespoke much knowledge of the ruthless prac- 
tice, he again swung the quivering, but speechless child in the air, 
and prepared to direct the weapon with a full certainty of aim. The 
tomahawk had made its last circuit, and an instant would have de- 
cided the fate of the victim, when the captive boy stood in front of 
the frightful actor in this bloody scene. Ly a quick forward move- 
ment of his arm the blow was arrested. The dee» guttural ejacula- 
tion which betrays the surprise of the Indian broke from the chest of 
1. e savage, while his hand fell to his side, and the form of the 


speechless girl was suffered again to touch the floor.” 


Content, the Puritan settler, and his wife Ruth, are names 
as familiar in England as household words. ‘This is particu- 
larly true of the latter, who without any further evidence 
would fully disprove the allegation that Cooper cannot do jus- 
tice to the female character. l¢ither as a wife or mother, Ruth 
is not surpassed by any portraiture in English literature drawn 
from the same class of society. At every stage of life, and 
under all vicissitudes, she is the same gentle, affectionate, 
patient, virtuous, cheerful, industrious woman. Her resigna- 
tion at the loss of her favorite child, and the efforts she makes 
to reconcile her husband to the same bi reavement—trying to 
make him * think no more” of what caused herself so many 
sleepless nights—cannot be thought of without emotion: 
though very little is said of herseli personally. A few general 
remarks is ali we have in the way of a description of her. But 
it is enough—suilicient to interest us in everything she does. 
The rest is left to her conduct, her conversation, her affection 
and solicitude for her husband and children, and her simple 
but elevated notions of morality and religion.* 





this r ect ind he was also one of 


* Our author did ] himself in this 1 
those who, like the author of “ Pastor Fido,” believed that the 1 eauty and attrae- 
tions of the ladies render it superfluous to praise them ; 
( noi lat a 
Ch’ e vertu nostra cosi propria, come 
La forza del leone 


E lingegno de ’huomo.’—Cortsca, in P. F 
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Conscious of his creative power, Cooper disclaimed all mere- 
tricious coluring in his delineations of female character. Those 
he has undertaken are not many, but they are eminently nat- 
ural and life-lice ; always suited to the circumstances in which 
they are placed. If we are occasionally introduced to a fine 
lady in his stories, and that she does not speak and act ina 
manner altogether consistent with the social position claimed 
for her, we should remember that she is merely a passer-by— 
one who pays a brief visit to, or who has some business to 
transact with, the principal personages of the story. Had Cooper 
made the wives and daughters of his trappers, hunters, and 
sailors, discourse learnedly about music, the fine arts, ** wo- 
man’s rights,” &c., he could not have disfigured his stories with 


more serious blemishes. He might as well have made dukes, 


earls, and lords, of his republican hunters and “ jolly tars.” It 
is precisely against such absurdities that Horace warns authors 


? 
' 


when he speaks about painting dolphins in the woods, and 
wild boars in the floods. 

Bat that Cooper could delineate a woman of refinement 
when the exigencies of his story required him te do so he has 
left us abundant proof in his ‘* Bravo ;” which also sufficiently 
vindicates him from the charge of being unable to write on 
any but American subjects. Long before ** The Bravo” was 
commenced, he observed to an Eineglish friend that it remained 
to be seen how much truth there was in the pretensions of 
certain critics, as to his inability to interest the public in any 
other field than that in which he had gained so many triumphs. 
“ Then, if you attempt a European story,” replied his friend, 
“lay the scene of it in Seandinavia, in the Highlands of Xcot- 
land, or in the west of Ireland.” ‘* Nothing of the kind,” said 
Cooper, “1 will make the experiment in a field where our 
greatest thinkers have seareely succeeded.” This was in allu- 
sion to Shakespeare and Byron—especially to the former, whose 
** Othello” did not altogether satisfy our author, although no 
one admired its beauties more. Cooper had understanding 
enough to know that to attempt to delineate the manners and 


customs of the modern Venetians without a long residence 
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among them, and a knowledge of their language would inev- 
itably prove a failure. Accordingly, he chose a remote period 
of Venetian history, when the republic was one of the most 
cruel despotisms that ever existed. 

In this, too, we have a new proof of his indifference to the 
opinion of the world: for it was the fashion then, as it is now, 
both in England and in this country, to bestow nothing but 
adulation on Venice. It was regarded as a sort of crime to re- 
member that bad as the Austrian rule was it was mildness 
itself compared to that of her own Doges and her Council of Ten. 
The only one who had dared to tell the truth was 'Tom Moore, 
and he was severely censured for his pains. But what cared 
Fenimore Cooper for this? He was all the more impatient to 
tear off the veil. Of all his plots that of ‘ The Bravo” is the 
most skilfully constructed: or, rather, we should have said 
those of the Bravo, for it has two plots—one founded on the 
treachery of the state of Venice, the other on the loves of Vio- 
letta and Don Camillo—in the latter of which also the state inter- 
feres. The principal character is Jacopo, the son of a fisher- 
man, who had been condemned to death for an alleged fraud 
on the revenue. The executions of the Republic of Venice 
took place at uncertain times; sometimes soon, sometimes 
long after condemnation, according as the public seemed to 
feel on the subject; but none save the executioners and their 
emplovers knew the time: for every action of the government 
was shrouded in mystery. ‘The mode of death was either 
drowning or poisoning—generally the former. A deep canal, 
permitted to be drawn by no net, was set apart for the pur- 
pose, and into this the victim of tyranny was thrown, in the 
stillness of night, with a weight about his neck. 

Circumstances came to the knowledge of Jacopo which ena- 
bled him to prove the innocence of his father. But the Council 
of Ten would never admit that it was in error. However, 
in this case it was willing to eflect a compromise. In reply to 
repeated entreaties and importunities, Jacopo was told that his 
father would be permitted to live and perhaps ultimately be 
released from prison, if he for his sake would allow himself to 
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be known as a bravo—one that committed assassinations for 
hire ; so that he might bear the odium of the secret executions 
of the government. First he revolts at the proposition ; on 
reflection, he thinks he would do almost anything rather 
than that his old father should be put to death innocent; 
but again his heart fails him, and he refuses to live the life of 
a hireling assassin. Finally, however, filial affection triamphs 
over all his seruples, and he assumes, as required, the reputa- 
tion of a bravo. It is in the spirit of a true martyr that he 
undertakes the hateful duties thus assigned him. He is sick 
at heart of his work of blood, but utters no complaint ; trying 
to console himself with the reflection that he has saved his 
father’s life, and that if he did not act the part of a bravo an- 
other would. In time, Antonio, another fisherman, has had 
his erandson seiz land foreed on board the state galleys. It 
is in vain the old man implores his release again and again. 
His importunities excite the displeasure of the government, 
and he is warned not to proceed with them. In the meantime 
he wins the prize at the regatta, but demands, in exchange, 
his boy, the orphan of an only son who had perished in the 
wars. This seals his doom. Jacopo receives his instructions, and 
they are acted upon but too faithfully. The old man meets 
the bravo, and unconscious of danger recounts to him his griefs, 
and while wringing his hands in despair of ever succeeding, he 
is sunk in the canal never to rise. It so happens in this 
case that the body is found by the victim’s brother fishermen, 
who suspect Jacopo, and demand that justice be done. As he 
had already become obnoxious to the government, their wishes 
are readily complied with, and Jacopo is in turn executed. 

The reader unacquainted with the history of the Venetian 
Republic would find it difficult to believe that the dark and 
gloomy picture thus given by our countryman, can be other 
than the caricature of a romance—an unjustifiable libel 
on the Council of ‘Ten; but it does not contain a single scene 
or incident, however strange or revolting, which can be said to 
exaggerate the facts of history, or which are at variance with 
the statutes of the Republic, as framed by the celebrated Frae 
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Paolo.* The story of Violetta and Don Camillo is interwoven 
with that of Jacopo, so that one finds relief in the transition 
from the latter to the former, though the lovers, too, are al- 
ways in danger. ‘This will easily be understood from the fact 
that Violetta is a ward of the Republic. Her life has been 
saved by the Duke of Sant’ Agata, a Neapolitan noble, and her 
heart is the reward of his chivalry. Although he assumes the 
name of Don Camillo, and is scrupulous in speaking only in the 
Venetian dialect, the secret of his love is soon discovered. Vio- 
letta is bid to prepare for immediate removal from Venice. 
Fortunately Don Camillo is on a visit to his mistress when the 
officer of the Republic arrives with the warning, so that, in 
spite of a new spy forced as an attendant on the lady, before 
any further orders could arrive, the lovers were duly married 
by Violetta’s confessor, the good and faithful monk, Anselmo. 
Without any further reference to the character of the heroine 
than what is given in the marriage scene alone, there would 
be sufficient evidence of our author’s ability to do justice to 
the feelings and sentiments of a refined woman. ‘Thus, two 
brief sentences which he puts into the mouth of the priest at 
the close of the ceremony, express far more and are in much 
better taste than pages of such adulation as we find in those 
novels of the present day, which receive the highest praise from 
the same class of critics who allect to deny Cooper any ade- 
quate knowledge of feminine character: ‘ Maria, of pure 
memory, watch over thy happiness, daughter!” said the monk, 
for the first time in his life saluting the fair brow of the weep- 
ing bride. ‘ Duke of Sant’ Agata, may thy patron hear thy 
prayers, as thou provest kind to this innocent and confiding 
child.” 

* The following extracts will serve as specimens of the statutes referred to 


oy ‘ , juelq actior vou! ig t pasa] Os pur iridiquement on 


“Un artisan passait-il a  étranger en y exportant quelque procédé de I industrie nationale 


eetait uncri ipital, que la loi ynnue ordont t de | par Un @Ssassinat irt. 28 


M. Daru, in his history of these statutes, remarks, after quoting several 


* Cec pas une sim anecdote ; c'est une m yn projetée, délibérée, ecrite d’avance 


une regle de conduite tracce par des hommes graves a leur successeurs, et consiguce dans des 


status.” 
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Another finely drawn character in the same story is that of 
Gelsomina, the jailer’s daughter. The filial affection of Ja- 
copo, whom it is her duty to attend in his visits to his impris- 
oned father, gains her love. In time she learns that his name 
is infamous ; but, like a true woman, she clings to him with 
increased devotion, in proportion as all others, save his father 
and a few other friends, fear and detest him. But we cannot 
pursue the picture. Our sincere admiration for the author’s 
peculiar genius has already led us far beyond the bounds we 
had prescribed for this paper. 

There is scarcely any other modern novelist who has 
not borrowed scenes and incidents, as well as characters. 
Even Scott is not a little indebted to others in this way. 
One of his most charming characters is the Jewess in Jvanhoe, 
which the author admitted himself he owed to his friend 
Mr. Skene, who had not only furnished him the materials, 
but suggested to him that a group of Jews would form an 
interesting feature in his next novel. Ofa somewhat similar 
character is the origin of Smollett’s Hugh Strap, which was 
but a new name for Hew Hewson, a well-known London bar- 
ber, who furnished many of the incidents for Roderick Ran- 
dom. Commodore Trunnion, in “ Peregrine Pickle,” is an amu- 
sing specimen of a veteran naval oflicer; but his keeping 
garrison in his house as if on shipboard, and causing his servants 
to sleep on hammocks, is too suggestive of Sterne’s Uncle Toby. 
Nor is Pipes the boatswain equal to Fid of the “ Red Rover,” 
or to Long Tom of the Pilot, both of which are original crea- 
tions and true types of their class. And if we compare our 
author’s works to those of Captain Marryat, still more obvious 
will be the superiority of the former. ‘The Phantom Ship,” 
** Midshipman Easy,” and * Peter Simple,” are pleasing tales. 
But the best of them lack the adventurous spirit, the wonder- 
ful variety, the rapid succession of incidents, and above all 
that truthfulness to nature, and striking individuality in the 
portraitures, which are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
** Spy,” the “* Red Rover,” and the ** Water Witch.” 

No one acquainted with English literature need be told that 
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there are defects and blemishes in Cooper’s works ; but consider- 
ing that he has opened a new field and invented a new style of 
fiction, his faults are certainly not more numerous or more seri- 
ous than those of other writers of equal eminence who have writ- 
ten so much as he. And in nothing is he more national than 
in the defects of his writings—a fact which renders it all the 
more strange that he has been reviewed in a more carping 
spirit by American critics than by any others, scarcely excepting 
those of the London Quarterly, who, it must be admitted, had 
received some provocation for their depreciating, ungentle lan- 
guage. He uses many forms of expression, which in England 
are called ** Americanisms,” though the majority of them are 
of English origin. He is sometimes guilty of awkward affec- 
tation in substituting general for particular names, as for ex- 
ample when he calls an eye * an organ,” a hand *‘ a member,” 
&e. Occasionally his pictures are too highly colored. The 
outlines are indeed skilfully drawn, but the “ filling up” ren- 
ders them as much unlike what they are intended to represent 
as a vulgar footman covered with gold lace is unlike his 
aristocratic, intellectual master in a plain suit of black. This 
however, occurs but rarely ; generally speaking, he is remarka- 
bly terse in his language. Another defect is the inconvenient 
length of some of his dialogues and conversations. This is 
sometimes carried so far as to divert attention from the plot, 
Indeed there are instances in which the author seems to lose 
sight of it himself. He appears asif he had not altogether made 
up his mind as to what form the story should take. But once 
entered in medias res he makes amends for all, by his skill in 
depicting new combinations of events, now filling us with sur- 
prise, then with terror, again with sympathy ; so that we are 
led along from scene to scene, sometimes afraid of what may 
happen, but unable to overcome the charm of the narrative. 
But we need refer to no more blemishes even if we had ample 
time and space to point them out; for they are but as the 
chaff to the wheat, when compared to the author’s beauties. 

It only remains for us, then, to congratulate the American 
people on having an edition of the works of our national novel- 
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ist, who by common consent abroad, if not at home, has been 
honored with the proud title of “the Great.” The * Illus- 
trated Cooper’? is now too well known to need any particular 
description at our hands. The publishers have displayed 
much taste, as well as spirit and enterprise, in the superiority 
which distingui-hes every feature of the new series. The il- 
lustrations by Darley are among the finest specimens of Amer- 
ican art. Nota few of them are characterized by a felicity of 
conception and a grace and delicacy of execution, which would 
have done credit to some of the most accomplished and famous 
artists of the Old World. Some twenty volumes have already 
been issued, one appearing regularly the first of each month 
since the beginning of 1859—the whole set to be complete in 
thirty-two volumes, crown octavo, embellished ‘ith five hun- 
dred steel engravings. ‘The text is that which received the 
author’s last revision, and of the paper, typography, and bind- 
ing, suflice it to say thatthey are in keeping with the illustra- 
tions—such as the most fastidivuus may be pleased with in a 
national work. 
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Tuere is no country of Europe whose history and char- 
acteristics are so remarkable—none which has awakened 
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so great an interest in its fate among the people of the United 
States, as that singular nation, whose brilliant eflort to throw 
off the Austrian yoke, fills the brightest page in the history of 
the revolutions of 1848-9. We do not except even Italy, 
which at that period failed to break the chains of the same 
despotism, and whose gallant struggle, now renewed, is rousing 
the warmest sympathies of humanity at this side of the 
Atlantic, as well as in England and France. All remember 
the excitement produced here by the accounts in the news- 
papers of the victories of the Hungarian arms, successful in 
expelling the oppressor from the soil, and only defeated at last 
by the divisions and discordant councils of the chiefs, together 
with the invading hosts of Russia, which France and England 
permitted to aid the Austrian despot in crushing the liberties 
and independence of a brave and enlightened nation, whose 
history reaches back for a thousand years; who brought with 
them a constitution from Asia, the home of despotism, and 
maintained their freedom and independence in the centre of 
Europe, amid the surrounding gloom of the dark ages, before 
the time of Alfred the Great, nearly three hundred years 
before the Norman Conquest, whence British civilization 
dates, and four centuries before the Mugna Charta, extorted 
by the English barons and bishops at Ranymede. Amid all 
the vicissitudes and convulsions of Europe, the Hungarians 
have preserved their language and their nationality, and are at 
this day almost as distinet a people as the Jews. It was per- 
haps their misfortune that they could not amalgamate with 
their neighbors. Their manners, dress, and other distinctive 
features, are nearly the same as when they struck their tents 
upon the plains ef Asia. Unchanged by the tempests of war, 
invasion, and revolution, which have swept over them, they 
have for many centuries paid the penalty of their conservative 
spirit by undergoing all the evils of foreign conquest and 
domination. ‘Their greatest misfortune befell them three hun- 
dred years ago, when they invested the Hapsburg, Ferdinand I. 
of Austria, with the crown and cloak of St. Stephen—an un- 


natural union, which was composed of elements too uncongenial 
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to last, and containing the seeds of the late Hungarian war of 
Liberation, and of another war of independence yet to come, 
how soon, or how greatly triumphant, none can tell : 
$s y I ’ 
“Por Freedom’s battle once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


Had Italy been successful in vindicating her independence in 
1848 and 1849, the liberation of Hungary would have followed. 
Kossuth in his speeches here has always regarded the fate of 
the two countries as linked together ; and now when the chains 
which fettered the limbs of the beautiful peninsula are falling 
off one by one, the hopes of Hungary are again revived, and 
the House of Hapsburg, exhausted by the late war, and bank- 
rupt, trembles at its approaching doom. Sever her Italian and 
Hungarian dominions from Austria, and she loses her two 
arms. 

It is the peeuliar connection between Hungary and the 
House of Hapsburg which gives her a claim upon the sympathy 
of Europe and America. ‘To that dynasty she bears the same 
relations that redeemed Lombardy lately bore, that Venetia 
still sustains, that Sicily bore a few months ago to Naples, 
that the remnant of dismembered Poland still bears to Russia, 
that Ireland has so long borne to Great Britain, and that the 
colonies of North America sustained toward the same power at 
the tire of the Revolution. The nations now known as Austrian 
provinces, when once they came under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs, were robbed of their representative and municipal in- 
stitutions. Their rights were abolished by Imperial decrees, 
while in other instances insurrections were fomented and used 
as a means of oppression. One race was incited to war 
against another. No matter whether rebellious or loyal, the 
same fate awaited all. Styria, Carinthia, Silesia, and the 
Tyrol, were in turn the tools and the victims of an un- 
compromising despotism. In Europe the shadow of the 
sceptre of the House of Hapsburg was like that of the Upas 
tree to liberty. Even in our day, the generous burst of 
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popular feeling in 1848 was of no avail to Austria proper, 
which still continued to hug her chains; while the Hun- 
garians, whose liberty held out for more than three hun- 
dred and twenty years, a period of one uninterrupted contest 
between tyranny and the spirit of independence,* rose to arms, 
and battled bravely against superior numbers, till hope for a 
season bade their cause farewell. The terrors of the peace 
were worse than the horrors of war. But what they suflered 
at the hands of the cruel conquerors has only nerved them for 
another struggle, and added fuel to the flame of human 
sympathy kindled by the story of their wrongs, so eloquently 
told to two Worlds by their own Kossuth, whose wonder- 
ful speeches combine the fervor of Mohammed and the 
earnestness of Cromwell, with a profound philosophy, a most 
cogent logic, and sweetest strains of poetry—a combination as 
rare as it is eflective. Well was it for Hungary that the life of 
such an advocate was spared to champion her cause among the 
nations. ‘The interest felt by the American people in the 
Hungarian struggle was evinced by the unusual course of 
sending a ship-of-war to take Kossuth and his fellow refugees 
from Turkey, where they sought an asylum from the vengeance 
of Austria—m—an interest which was enhanced tenfold when 
they heard from his own lips, and in their own language, ac 
quired from Shakespeare, when the illustrious Magyar was in 
prison, those magie discourses which thrilled every heart. 

A brief historical and descriptive sketch of Hungary—its 
rise and fall, and its contest for 300 years with Austria—can- 
not fail to possess attraction for the American people, whose 
own conflict for independence, with an empire of milder rule, 
has been crowned with success. Between Hungary and the 
United States there is one other point of resemblance, which is 
well calculated to call forth the sympathies of the American 
people. ‘lhe Magyars are the only people in Europe with 
whom religious equality and universal toleration are recognized 
as aprinciple; and this is one of the fundamental principles of 


* Klapka’s Memoirs. 
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the political structure erected in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The kingdom of Hungary, whose ancient name was Panno- 
nia, is composed of Hungary Proper (Upper and Lower), 
Croatia, Sclavonia, the Grand Duchy of Transylvania, and the 
Military Frontiers. It is bounded on the north by Moravia, 
and Gallicia, on the east by the Bukovina and Moldavia, on 
the south by Wallachia, Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, and on 
the west by Illyria and Austria Proper. It is, consequently, 
entirely surrounded by Austrian states, which render the con- 
quest of its freedom the more difficult. 

The Magyars first made their appearance in [Europe about 
he Ural 


mountains and the shores of the Caspian. ‘They called them- 


the year S84, having advanced from the foot of 


selves M igyars, but the p ople among whom they Cart call d 
them Hungarians, from their partial resemblance to the Iluns. 
They were known to tho Greeks as a tribe of Seythians, and 
are supposed by some writers to be brothers of the ficree Mo- 
hammedan hordes who afterward overthrew the imperial city, 
That they were more or less related to them we have no doubt. 
They were at first regarded by the inhabitants of western Eu- 
rope as the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures, and their ap- 
pearance the warning that the end of all things was at hand. 
The Magyars, by their ferocity, justified the opinion enter- 
tained of them. They were a people of Finnie origin, as 1s 
proved by the aflinity between the idioms of their language 
and that of the inns. But how great the dillerence between 


the Hungarians and Laplanders of the present day !—the one 


a hardy, athletic, warlike, and intellectual race, jealous of 


their independence, and fond of oriental pomp, not in language 
only, but costume and style of living, the very types of human 
life in its highest material development ; the other, grovelling 
savages, wresting a scanty subsistence from an inhospitable 
climate and a barren soil, small in stature, animal in their ap- 
petites, and possessing few marks of intelligence vhich can be 
classed much higher than instinct. In comparing the two 


peoples, we are impressed with the folly of associating partic- 
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ular traits of character with particular races, without reference 
to the circumstances by which they have been surrounded for 
a long series of years. Oppression would make slaves and liars 
of Spartans, as a polar climate has made Laplanders of 
Magyars. 

The latter insisted that whatever territory should be acquired 
by their united strength, should be divided among them accord- 
ing to their respective merits; that as they of their own free 
will had elected Alom as their Duke, he and his descendants 
should promise never to exclude them from the Ducal Council or 
the government; and that, as whoever should fail in his alle- 
giance to the Duke, or cause discord between the chiefs, would 
be condemned to die, so should the descendants of Alom, if they 
violated the oath of their father, be banished forever from 
among the people. These conditions were the foundation stone 
of the Hungarian Constitution, which has preserved the 
liberties of the nation during eight centuries.* 

So much for the Magyar race. Let us briefly glance at the 
other races of Hungary. ‘ When the Magyars crossed the Car- 
pathians,” says Tefft, ‘they found a mixed race of people, 
made up of numerous unknown tribes, who came to dispute 
the progress of the invading hosts. ‘The contest was of short 
duration. After the first few battles, in which the title of 
Magyar had been rendered synonymous with every martial vir- 
tue, the business of fighting nearly ceased. Huns, Goths, 
Sarmatians, the entire population of the country, now mixed 
together as Sclaves, fled in wild disorder before the footsteps 
of this new race of Huns. Some of them who had the means 
of emigration at command, left their native land altogether, 
and escaped into the north of Italy, or into Germany and 
France. ‘The greater part of the inhabitants, however, who 
had dwelt in ease upon their fertile prairies, flew to the cireum- 
jacent mountains, while the invaders settled down upon the 
deserted plains. 

So soon as the first heat of passion had found time to cool, 
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the terrified mountaineers gradually descended from their 
barren strongholds ; and their children, taking advantage still ; 
farther of the clemency of their invaders, ventured to occupy 





) most of the valleys in the immediate vicinity of this pano- 

| ramic mountain range. The victorious Magyars, however, did 

not relinquish to them the rich and central plains ; nor did the 

original inhabitants ever cease to look upon their victors with 
an eye of jealousy, secretly seeking for revenge. Such is the 

| general position, and such are the feelings of the two principal | 

races of Hungarians at this day. 

It is a common error to confound the name of Sclaves with 
that of Sclavonians. Sclave is the generic title for the great 
race of which the Sclavonians, who dwell in the provinces of 
Sclavonia and Croatia, are only one of the sub-divisions. The 
Sclavonians are Sclaves, but the Sclaves are not necessarily 
Sclavonians.* 

The total population of the country ruled over by the Mag- 
yars, was claimed by Kossuth, in his official document in 184s, 
to be fifteen millions; but the proportion which each race 
bears to the whole has never been determined with accuracy. 
The Magyars are estimated at five millions, or one third of the 
whole ; the Sclavacks, two millions; the Sclavonians (includ. 
ing the Croatians), two millions ; the Serbs, one million and a 
half; the Wallacks, one million; the Szeklers, one million ; 
the Saxons and other Germans, including Moravian and Ba- 
varian Sclavacks, one million and a half; the Jews, half a 
million ; and the Gipsies, one hundred thousand. It will be 
thus seen that, unless we class several of the races together as 
Sclaves, the Magyars are twice as numerous as any of them. 
They are, therefore, the predominant race, being about one 
third of the aggregate population. 





But it is to their character more than to their numbers that 
we must ascribe their superiority. Had the country been 
peopled only by the other races, its freedom and independence 
would have been swallowed up ages ago. Every Magyar is 





* See Paget, vol. i., Pp 58. 
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worth ten of the population of the other races. He is as supe- 
rior to them as the handsome Normans were to the races whom 
they found in England when they conquered it—races who, to 
this day, are the hewers of wood and the drawers of water for 
the conquerors, and are totally distinct from them in their phys- 
ical appearance and bearing. 

If the other races had been homogeneous with the Magyars, 
and had spoken their language and enjoyed the same freedom, 
it would have been impossible even for Russia and Austria 
combined to have conquered them in 1848. But these races 
were not even neutral in that struggle—their religion and 
tongue and relative position tv the Magyars, with the secret 
arts of Russia and Austria, made many of them active and 
formidable rebels against the ruling race and the independence 
of Hungary. 

The Magyars conquered a part of the grand Moravian king- 
dom, and Austria up to the city of Molk ; and they defeated the 
German Emperor, Henry I. At the battle of Augsburg, the 
Christian army was totally routed, and the Hungarians carried 
fire and sword through Bavaria, Suabia, and Franconia. ‘To 
the terror they inspired, the feudal castles and walled towns 
owe their origin ;* for both barons and burghers had to take 
precautions against a foe who swept over the country with the 
rapidity and destructiveness of the simoom, laying in ashes 
almost at the same instant, the Helvetian monastery of St. 
Gall and the city of Bremen on the shores of the Northern 
ocean. The German empire, for thirty years, was compelled to 
pay the Magyars tribute, through the fear of seeing put into 
execution, a threat to carry all the women and children into 
captivity, and slaughter all the males above the age of ten 
years. Even the southern provinces of France were blasted 
by the tempest, and Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was aston- 
ished at the approach of these formidable strangers. At last 
they approached the confines of Italy, and pitched their camp 


on the Brenta. But they were surprised and alarmed at the 
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populousness of the country which lay beyond, and asked leave 
to retire. The Italian prince refused, but paid for his rash- 


wore 


Ty Vv 





ness. ‘I'wenty thousand of his troops lay dead on the field. 
Lombardy was overrun, and Pavia, then the richest city of 
| Italy, was burned down, and forty-three churches were con- 
| sumed. After the massacre of the inhabitants, they spared 
| about two hundred wretches, who had gathered for them 
bushels of gold and silver from the smoking ruins. In the 
churches of other cities which escaped the invaders, went up 


this fearful addition to the Litany : 


i “Nune te rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 
| 


Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis !” 


' On the banks of the Zech, the Hungarians were met and 
routed after a long and obstinate fight, and Germany and 
Christendom were rescued from the power of the pagans.* 
The Magyars were slaughtered without mercy, and three of 
their princes were hanged at Ratisbon. Yet the spirit of the 
nation was not humbled, though adversity suggested counsels 
of moderation, and their wise Duke Geisa promoted the arts 
of peace and civilization, and the people began to devote them- 
selves to agriculture. His wife, a Bavarian princess, being a 
convert to Christianity, he favored that religion and bestowed 
honors and estates on the nobles of Germany. 

In the reign of Arpad, after the Hungarians had firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the new country, the first Diet or assem- 





bly of the chiefs was held in the vicinity of the city of Szegedin. 
Here judges were appointed, and the mutual relations and du- 
ties of the Duke, the chiefs, and the people, were determined. 
The country was divided into counties and baronies, fortified 
castles were ordered to be built, and the surrounding districts 
were bestowed upon the Magyars, according to the compact 
between the chiefs and Alom. The Magyars, who now as- 
sumed the general name of Hungarians, were all declared free, 


and to be in the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges; 
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those races who had voluntarily submitted to the conquerors 
were received as friends, and shared the same rights with the 
Magyar, while those who had resisted the invaders were re- 
duced to serfdom and compelled to till the soil. Thus com- 
menced the distinction between the privileged and unprivileged 
classes, “ nobiles,” or freemen, and peasant. ‘The Hungarian 
nation were at this early period a sort of aristocratic military 
republic. With the accession to power of Stephen, their first 
king, in the year 1000, their rights and liberties were still 
further consolidated and guaranteed by a written constitution, 
the fundamental law which was ever after referred to as the 
basis of the government. 

Stephen, who became a convert to Christianity, and was be- 
trothed to the sister of the Duke of Bavaria, succeeded his 
father Geisa when he was only nineteen years of age, but he 
possessed the wisdom of riper years, which he was soon called 
to exercise in putting down an insurrection, raised by Kuppa, 


lant of Arpad, who sought to restore the rights of pa- 


a descent 
ganism. The insurgent chief was defeated and slain in battle, 
and henceforward the banner of the Cross was seen streaming 
on the breeze.* According to ancient usage, Stephen was in- 
vested with the war girdle before advancing to the attack of 
the enemy, and a consecrated sword placed in his hand for the 
defence of the true faith and of his country. This sword was 
ever after preserved, and used in the ceremony of coronation. 
Stephen found it extremely difficult to bring the nation to the 
new worship. They saw that the Christians were in no respect 
more moral, or religious, or honorable than themselves, though 
more contentious and uncharitable about their dogmas. Many 
considered the proposed change an apostacy committed in cold 
blood from the faith of the Magyar nation. But the character 
of Stephen, rather than the military forces, prevailed with them 
at last. His example was contagious, and his word was clothed 
almost with the authority of law. The missionaries from Roine 
under his protection went everywhere through the country 


* Horvath, Geschichteder Ungarn, Part Second, cap. i., see. 1. 
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making converts, and the Catholic religion became the faith 
of the Magyars till the period of the Reformation. The Slavic 
population rather adhered to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Greeks, to which they had inclined long before their settlement 
in the country of the Magyars. Having accomplished to his 
satisfaction this change in the religion of the Hungarians, 
Stephen now turned his attention to the chastisement and sub- 
jugation of the various tribes surrounding his dominions, who 
under his father’s peaceful rule, had grown insolent with im- 
punity. His arms were uniformly successful, and with a prop- 
agandist zeal, in keeping with the character of the man and 
the spirit of the times, the adoption of Christianity was made 
an essential condition in every treaty made with the van- 
quished.* He founded schools, colleges, and universities, and 
invited Germans to occupy them. The crown of St. Stephen, 
descending from generation to generation, became an object 
of profound veneration to the people, who regarded it not 
only as a confirmation of their right to the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, but as a pledge for the preservation of their liberties. 
The embassy to Rome had been undertaken with the con- 
sent of the great nobles, who were careful to provide that 
neither Stephen nor any of his successors should regard the 
kingdom in any other light than the free gift of the Hunga- 
rian people. They therefore obtained from him a constitu- 
tion. Three orders were established in the state—prelates, 
magnates, and inferior nobility. Each of these orders 
had an actual share in the government, but in the diets 
they could come to no decision unless they were unani- 
mous.1 

A Palatine was appointed, who was an umpire between the 
king and his subjects, second only to him, and keeper of the 
royal seal. Te filled the monarch’s place during his absence. 
This oflice was in existence at the revolution of I818. Next 
in rank to the Palatine were the Magnates, or barons—those 


*‘nobiles,” employed in the chief offices of the state. Among 
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them were a treasurer and a supreme judge. In this order were 
included the Magyar chiefs. Next were the inferior ** nobiles,” 
including all the freeholders of the kingdom, who sent their 
representatives to the National Diet. Congress, or Parliament. 
It will be seen that the republican government was tlius entirely 


destroyed. The members of the nobility generally occupied 


seats in the Council, and the king himself was frequently pres- 


ent at the meetings. The counties were minor republies, 


and had the right of convoking periodical assemblies, which 


‘ 


exercised a direet influence upon the general administration of 


the central government. ‘This whole arrangement has been 


considered so wise by the Magyars, that it has been attributed 

to the inspiration of the Deity. The military organization was 

also well ad pte d to its } urpose, There were sixty or seve nty 
) ° , 


military districts, in each of which was a fortress, with 


a commander. For purposes of defence merely, there was a 


sort of militia. u ted 


+ 


] } —_ : 
to the habits and traditions 


Ul 
/ 


of the people. The magnates formed the * king’s army,” and 
the nobles in general the national army, which at present is 
ealled the * ¢vsurrection.” and was obliged to be always re ady 
to repel foreign invasion. Asa natural const juence ol this, the 
possession of land in Hlangary was more intimately connected 
with the rights of the nobles than elsewhere. ‘lwo general 
prineiple < regulated the privileges of the nobles. Virst, ever 
after Stephen’s reign, the crown was the proprietor of all the 
land in the kingdom. The nobles had only a possessory right, 
and if they failed in their duties, their estates reverted to the 
king. Secondly, persons who were not nobles could not pos- 
sess land: and, consequently, were not called on to defend the 
kingdom. ‘The entire soil was thus divided among the war- 
riors, companions in arms of the first dukes or chieftains, just 
as in England alter the Norman ce nquest, The original in- 


habitants met with the same fate as the Anglo-Saxons. 

Stephen, during his reign, added Transylvania to the Hun- 
garian kingdom, and in the sueceeding reign Croatia and 
Slavonia were annexed to the Crown. The monarchy con- 
tinued to be elective, but the legitimate heir was generally the 
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individual elevated by election to the throne. The predatory 
expeditions ceased from the time of, Stephen. Still the lead- 
ing features of the history of Hungary are wars and leagues 
with the neighboring countries, while at home an incessant 
contest raged against the extension of the royal prerogative, 
which the Hungarians opposed by words and force of arms 
until, in 1222, they wrung from Andreas II., the unfortunate 
lead or of the ~ ‘ond Crusa | Be the Macna Chart l of Hun- 


garian liberty, known as the Bulla Aurea. This is a 


most important epoch in the history of 


the Magyars, resem- 


bling very closely the extortion of the Magna Charta from 


King John of England. ‘This famous document sets forth 
in the preamble, that ** liberties of the nobility and certain 


other natives of these realms, as founded by King Stephen, the 


saint, had sutlered great detriment and curtailment by the 
violence of sundry kings, who were impelled by their own evil 
propensities, and by the advice of certain malicious persons, 
and partly by the cravings of their own insatiable cupidity,” 
that ** the nobles of the country had preferred frequent petitions 
for the confirmation of the constitution of these realms, and 
violent discussions and accusations had arisen.” The king de- 
clares that ** he is now willing to confirm and maintain for al 


time to come, the nobility and the freemen of the country in all 


1+ nit ‘ . vil ] Le tha 

thelr rights, privileges, a id rniunities, aS provided bY the 
’ I 

tatiote f St. Step] 9 It necification fF +] ht 

sratutes Oo mt. Stephen Nn speciieation of these riguts, 


privileges, and immunities, it is enacted : 


‘1. That the nobility and their possessions shall not for the future 
be subject to taxes and impositions. 

*2),) That no man shall be either accused or arrested, sentenced 
or punished, for a crime, unless he has received a | 1 sum- 


mons, and until a judicial inquiry into his case shall have tal 


‘3. That the nobles and treemen shall be bound to do m litary 
service at their own expense; but it shall not be legal to foree 
them to cross the frontiers of the country In a foreign wat 
the king is bound to pay the knights and the troops of the 


‘sountry 
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“4. That the kine has no right to entail whole counties and the 
hich oflices of the kingdom. 
5. That the king is not allowed to farm to Jews and Ishmaelites 


his domains, the taxes, the coinage, or the salt mines. 


‘G. That a Diet should be convoked every year upon St. Stephen’s 


In conclusion, the king declares that, “ if he or any of his 
successors shall ever be found to transgress the provisions of 
this bill, the bishops, the high dignitaries, and the whole 
of the nobility, for all time to come, shall, by virtue of this 
bill, be entitled and empowered, jointly and severally, to op- 
king and his suecessors after him, as 


the case may be, without for so d ing incurring the ) nalties 


Though the Golden Bull of Andreas bears unmistakable 
marks of its feudal origin, it has every claim to be regarded as 
of great and lasting value. Bela LV., the son and successor of 
to the freedom of the Hungarians in 
an almost equal degree. He provided for the regular meeting 


¢ 


, 1) } 
ot the county assembiies—whl h Were amone the 


nosi impor- 
tant of the privileges of the people. Their rights, their duties, 
and their connection with the central power of the kingdom, 
have a close resemblance to the States of the American Union. 
The sovereign authority was vested in the king and the diet 
rard to questions of general interest only. The Mag- 


i 
var nation, for a thousa vd yi urs, have passed through } rils and 


disasters unparalleled in history for their number and magni- 


tude. The explanation of their surviving the ordeal is their 


1 n . . 1 4 
county assemblies. The sittings were all in public, and the 
eyes of the country were upon all the proceedings. The king 
or minister might sway or corrupt the diet, but his labor was 


in vain while the freely eleeted representatives of the peo- 
ple were meeting in every county to watch over the public 
i 


It is at this period that the House of Hapsburg, which 
was destined to exercise so baneful an influence upon the 


future of the Hungarian nation, first appears upon the scene. 
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After the death of the last Duke of Austria, Ottocar, King of 
Bohemia, his brother-in-law, and Rodolph, Count of Hapsburg, 
both laid claim to the duchy. Bela espoused the side of 
Rodolph, expelled his rival, and gave the dukedom to the 


Hapsburg. It was the eagle lending the plume to wing the 
arrow that was to drink his own life-blood. The Hapsburg 
dynasty owes the position it now oceupl ; to the valor of 
the people whom in later years it has deprived of freedom and 
nationality. The history of the relations of that family with 
he Magyars, Kossuth has well designated * a continued per- 
jury.” Rodolph was not able to hold the Archduchy, and 


Ottoear, King of Bohemia, again became possessed of the ter- 


. . t » ] ] } +] } 
ected ecinperor of Grerinany, and pl ied through rer- 
man principalities and exacted obedience and homage from 
+} - bib comen ws = . oll a ne e . 
the princes. Ottoecar, however, Who considered himself a 


greater prince than the Count of Hapsburg, refused to accede 


1, unable to cope with him in arms, 


pear, al 1 | is u r thi nol the emptit 

it i i 

The origin of the name Hapsburg is as eur s as it Is 
ap riat On the banks of e Aar In SWI land, to- 
ward the close of the eleventh century, a Christian bishop 


named Werner built a fortified episcopal palace among the 


broken crags of a lofty eminence. ‘To those down in th valley 
it seemed but a speck, and thie peasamtry called it in their own 
lanenave Der Habichtshbure, the Hawk's Nest. The little town 
wh eh sprung upuna r it Was ils »CaLlt | Habichts! 1} —by the 
natives corrupted into Hapsburg—and was made thi nt rf 
several dioes ses, ( f wh ly the oct a} ini of the cast! beeame 
the Count. Uniting th vo kinds of sovereignty the Counts 
oO [aps ure soon began to attract t attention ¢ he Ger- 
man states in the plain, The northeast of Switzerland had 


submitted to their dictation. Commanding the head waters of 


the ivhine, as well as one of the principal passes of the Alps, 
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and defended as they were by Alpine walls, they became for- 
midable to the surrounding barons. Rodolph, who became 
Count of Hapsburg in 1240, spread all over Switzerland the 
terror of his name. After obtaining by force and fraud the 
territory of his two uncles and a female cousin, he acquired by 
ambuseade and strategem many cities, among them Zurich. 
He was about to batter down the walls of Basle, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that he had been elected emperor of Ger- 
many. ‘The emperor by no means put off the Count. He 
claimed, as we have seen, the duchy of Austria, then in 
ossession of its lawful ruler, Ottacar. Unfortunately, the 


Hungarian magnates were jealous of that prince, and feared 


him more than Rodolph. The latter grasped the sceptre of 
Austria which never was restored, and the provinces adjacent, 
Styria, Hlyria, Carinthia, and Carniola, were soon annexed by 
Ms ore ly, am| itious house. B hemi l, with its di p ndencies. 


Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, soon met with the same fate. 


Hh nevary Was ootlalne 1 | V a Inarriagve Su] }) ited by the sword 


Parts of Poland were acquired by violence . Always erasping 
t t] | thro the Hapsbures seeured at last the sue- 
‘ it for their n family nd when the erown of the 


Cyesars had been worn by them for many generations, Francis 
the First ostentatiously resigned a bauble which was no longer 
the emblem of power, and ealled himself the Emperor of 


1 


Austria. ‘They had taken advantage of their position as Ger- 
perors to swallow up the elupire, piece by piece, and 
appropriate it to themselves, and they cared not for an empty 


nian elit 


title. Hawks live upon something more substantial, 
In a few years after Rodolph had obtained the dukedom of 
Austria by the arms of the Hungarian king, we find him de- 


claring Hungary a fief of the German empire, in virtue of the 





e by that very king to Frederic, on eondition of 


prom sc ma 


rendering him assistanee in his war with the Mongols. But 


as the aid had never been given, the claim was, of course, 


groundless, and the suecessor of Bela refused to receive his 
erown from the emperor. The death of Rodolph, and a rebel- 
lion in the dominions of his son Albert, Duke of Austria, pre- 


vented them attempting to assert their claim by arms. 
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Rodolph of Hapsburg wished to place his son Albert on 


the throne; while Andrew, who espoused Agnes of Austria, 
’ 


claimed, not only in right of descent, but of election by 


the Magyars. It is upon this marriage that Austria alter- 
ward based her pretensions to the Magyar crown. ‘To con- 
firm himself in the kingdom, Andrew called a great Diet in 
the field of Rakos, on the left bank of the Danube. This was 
1¢ first time the Magyars ever held their great assembly in 
the open air. This curious custom prevailed equally among 
the Poles and the Hungarians. ‘The nobles of both countries 
met on horseback to elect a king, upon a vast meadow, clothed 
in their most splendid garments; a single gentleman often 
carrying his whole fortane in his accoutrements, and the rich 


ie Rakos field, in Hungary, 


housings of his steed. It was on t 


On O1 the sovereign Was ever aiter held. The Dik tL now 
called Was very numerous, and nearly all the magnates attended. 
Andrew sent to all his faithful subjects to prepare for a cam- 


1 . 1 , 
paign in the spring, to put down the party of Charles. But 


his enemies cut the controversy short by poisoning him, and he 


died without male issue : he was the last of the line ot Arpad, 
and that dynasty became extinet, * The Hou of Arpa 
says Gibbon, * reigned three hundred years in the kingdom of 





Hungary ; the frce-born barbarians were not dazzled by thi 
} ] ) 1 } . ; . 
lustre of the diadem, and the people asserted their indeleasibic 
a _— ! } - | ae ere . 
right of choosing, Geposing, and punishing the hereditary ser- 


vant of the state.” 


From their veneration for Arpad, the Hungarians suspend 
41 ao 4 ] + 64] one | P +] > » ] 
their right to elect thelr monarchs, as long as there remained a 
scion of his house to wear the crown. But when his dynasty 


became extinet they resumed the exercise of their privilege. 
here were now four candidates for their sullrages: Charles 


1) rh | 
hobert of Va ] 


ples, who had been already crowned by the Arch- 


) 


bishop of Gran in the reign of Andrew, Otho of Bavaria, 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia, and the Woiwode of Transylvania, 
who kept possession of the crown of St. Stephen, which he 
had seized on the death of Andrew. The re pugnance of the 


Magyars to the nominee of the Pope having been overcome, 
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they elected and crowned him with the crown of St. Stephen, 
which they induced the Woiwode of Transylvania to sur- 
render. They would have elected Charles before, but that 
they did not wish to submit to the dictation of the Holy See; 
and his Legate, who was present at the election, was dis- 
tinctly given to understand that Charles was their own free 
choice, and that they did not acknowledge the claim of His 
Holiness that the kingdom was held as a fief from ** the Sover- 
eign Pontiil.” No country on the continent of Europe has more 
boldly asserted its independence of the Holy See, even in matters 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, than Hungary ; and the spirit 
evinced on this oceasion was only in keeping with the history 
of the Magyars. Notwithstanding the inauspicious cireum- 
stanees under which he ascended the throne, the Hungarians 
had afterward good reason to remember with pleasure the 
accession of the first king of the House of Anjou, which 
claimed suecession from Arpad, by the female line. A new 
era now opened upon Hungary. 

Under this dynasty, the country attained the summit of its 
power. Its dominion extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
vhile the Court of Hungary became the resort of men of 
learning and science from all parts of Europe. Charles Robert 


Improve d the adn 


inistration of home affairs, and the resources 
of the country, while his son and successor, Louis, ineorpora- 
ted 'l'ransylvania, conquered Naples, and refused to acc: pt the 
lordship of Rome, which was offered to him. In the north, he 


earried the Hungarian arms into Lit 


! 
' 
I 


uania ; he grappled with 
the Khan of Tartary; next he conquered Dalinatia, Moldavia, 
and Buld#aria, and was elected King of Poland. Under Louis 
I. Hungary was the most powerful country of Christendom. 
King Matthias Corvinus added to this power the weight and 
strength of civilization. 

After some time, he left the government of Vienna in the 
hands of Stephen Zapoyla, and set out for Hungary, where, it 
is said by some accounts, he was poisoned in the palace, and 
by others, that he was seized with apoplexy. Though the oli- 


garchic factions rejoiced, he was mourned by the people, who 
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bestowed on him the title of the Just. They said, “ King 
Matthias died, and justice died with him.” 

He was followed to the grave, not only by the regrets of his 
own subjects, but of all Europe. His remains were conveyed 
with great pomp to the royal vauit in the Church of Alba Re- 
gia, and the following epit iph of which he was himself the 


author, placed over his tumb: 


Matthi rex, hac sub mol pultu 
Te tur vil Au ta meas 
| ror eram m I l timuit Caesar uter 


This prince encouraged arts and manufactures. and invited 


goldsmiths, painters, and artists, into Hungary. The library 


and university of Buda were the greatest of -the age. His 
court was the centre of learning. The following cd scription 
is given of his palace and mode of life: 

_ \ th 1] lo t { bl ol tl Xi ot II tl il 





in ] l ¢o lL with « n ls. mounted on bors of 1] 
Sil ind colo In his 1 | palace of Buda, Matthias had 
copi sof all the celebrated statues in FE rope, and his ereatest ck heht 


was in reading the elassie authors of antiquity : he sp ‘ke Latin, 
French, German, and Italian, with equal fluency, and was the inti- 
mate friend of Lorenzo de Medici, and of other great men of that 
age Ile founded the Roy il Library at Buda, which was divided 
into three compartments, one of which contained the riclrest store of 


oriental literature then in existence, and two others, ancient and 


modern Latin works Ile also founded the University of Presburg, 
and introduced the first printing-press into Ilungary in 1470. One 
of his great works was a college near Pesth; the principal building 


was divided into two spacious courts in seven stories each, and it was 
intended to accommodate forty thousand students, maintained at the 
expense of the crown. Seven great halls, furnished with lamps and 
desks, were destined for leeture-rooms, and the professors had also 


their dwelling-houses within the walls; even physicians, apothecaries 





—— 
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and baths, were provided for the sick, and evs ry arrangement made 
for the domestic economy. The king himself was an author, and 
1 


iS 


wrote several poems in which he displayed a knowledge of the ¢ 


sics and a deep and tender feeling.” 


Matthias was the last of the great native kings of Hungary. 
The difference between an able, upright and active monarch, 
and an imbecile, was soon made manifest. In the sueceeding 


reign of Ladislaus, the kingdom dwindled down to narrow 
dimensions, and Hungary lost its influence. 


At this period a terrible event oceurred, which claims our 


notice. Selim, the Turkish Sultan, had been defeated by the 
skill and valor of John Corvinus, and a truce of three years 
had been agreed upon, when the Pope instigated the Hunga- 
rians, once more, to join in a erusade against the Moslems. 
The peasantry, under pretence of obeying the mandate of the 
Holy See, flew to arms; but their realabject was soon appa- 
rent, when they turned them against their oppressors, the 
nobles. The insurgents inseribed upon their banner ** God 
and Liberty,” and swore to exterminate their masters. 

There was terrible fighting, but the nobles at last con juer d 
by their steady discipline. The peasantry® were slaves before 


] ] 
i 


the revolt, but the yoke was laid on them now heavier than 


] 


ever. ‘They were deprived of the liberty which they pre- 
viously possessed, of passing from the domains of one lord to 
those of another, and they had no longer any tribunals, before 
which they could plead their cause, except those of the nobles, 
who were often parties in the suit. ‘Two centuries elapsed 
before their former rights were recognized. A short interval 
of tranquillity now permitted the collection in writing of the 
unwritten common law of the land, entitled—Jus consueludi- 
narium Reent Hungaria.* It was solemnly confirmed in a 


Diet held at Buda in 1514—the same Diet who decreed that 


* This work, which is divided into thre parts, and called by the compiler, 


0 s J 4 is of great value, as affordir 1 correct idea of the merits of 


the controversy between Ilungary and the House of Hapsburg, for the last 300 
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Louis, the son of Ladislaus, should succeed to the throne. 
By the death of the King, Louis II. was acknowledged King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, when he was only ten years of age. 
During his minority, the aristocracy completely recovered the 
influence and power which they had lost under Matthias. 
Louis was only fifteen years of age when he came to the 
throne, and from his inexperience, coupled with great weak- 
ness of character, the ruinof the country was completed. He 
fought a great battle with the Turks, and was defeated and 
killed. Dreadful were the ravages that followed thereon. 
Where the foe passed nothing was left behind but a waste 
wilderness, without food or shelter for a living creature. Buda 
was plundered, the splendid library of Matthias was committed 
to the flames, and the bronze statues of marvellous workman- 
ship which adorned his palace were carried to Constantinople, 
and there cast intocannon. Two hundred thousand Hunga- 
rians were led into captivity.* Sudden news of an insurrection 
in Natolia brought Solyman back, and prevented his following 


up his victory, otherwise Hungary might have had a different 


fate, and the empire of Austria never had been. With the 
7 


battle of Cohaes, however, ended the government of the native 


princes of Hungary. ‘To the country it was more disastrous 
than that of Flodden Field to Seotland. It decided her fate. 
She never recovered from it. Thenceforward, for more than 
three centuries, she has been struggling in vain for constitu. 
tional liberty, against the despotism of a dynasty of foreign 
rulers, whose language, race, and sympathies, were cutirely 
different from those of the nation over whom they reigned with 
a rod of iron. 

Louis at his death left the Hungarian throne without an 
heir, and now even the female dynasty of the House of Arpad 
became extinet. The male line had reigned for three hundred 
years, and the female for two hundred and seventeen years, 
and now a foreign family were about to succeed, who have 


swayed the destiny of Hungary from that time to the present. 


* Knolles’ * History of the Turks,” and * Histoire des Revolutions de Hon 


grie,” liv. i., p. 35. 
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The National Diet elected unanimously the Woiwode of 
Transylvania, John Zapoyla, who was crowned with the 
crown of St. Stephen. Ferdinand, backed by his brother, 
the Emperor Charles Fifth, hastened to Hungary, and assem- 
bling a small faction at Presburg, consisting chieily of the 
Queen Dowager, and of some Hungarian magnates, who had 
been bribed with Austrian gold. They proclaimed him king, 
and he took the oath prescribed for him. 

Ferdinand now issued a characteristic proclamation, in 
which he promised to drive the Turks out of Belgrade and the 
other border fortresses of the kingdom, and to protect the Hun- 
garians against the future inroads of the followers of Moham- 
med—that he would uphold the liberties of the people, according 
to their constitution, and that he would not employ foreigners 
in the administration of their affairs. How perfidiously he 
falsified all these promise s.the sequel will show. 

The [states of the Country, assembled in Diet at Buda, 
replied that the y could not understand by what right, or by 
whose advice, Ferdinand dared to call himself the king and 
address them as his subjects—that they would never consent 
to accept him or any other than John Zapoyla ; that Ferdi- 
nand’s appeal to leis pretends dl hereditary rights Was vain; that 
the Hlungarian kingdom, free, tributary to none, and subject to 
no foreign prince, could not be obtained by marriage, nor could 
any Ilungarian king lawfully promise to grant the same in 
hereditary succession to living man, in contempt of the rights 
of the nation, and the fundamental, immutable law which ex- 
cluded foreign princes from the throne.* A war of suecession 
was commenced, which continued for thirteen years. Croatia 
supported Ferdinand, while the States of Slavonia acknowl- 
eda d Z tpoy la. The latte r, who had be en alw iys revarded as 
a brave captain, now proved himself a bad general, and a weak, 
vacillating monarch. After the first battle, in which he was 
defeated, he fled with precipitation into ‘Transylvania, and 


thence to Poland, which induced those who had hitherto been 


* Klapka’s Memoirs 
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adverse to Ferdinand, to offer him their allegianee, and he 
gained quiet possession of the kingdom, which had only at 
first been presented to him by an aristocratic faction. Zapoyla 
now sent to ask assistance from the Sultan, offering him Hun- 


rary as a fief in return for his aid. Solyman soon appeared 
ith $00,000 men and drove out the Austrian, amd proclaimed 


\ 
Zapoyla king of Hungary. Meantime the Sultan retired. But 
the forees of the Emperor Charles V. uniting with those of his 
brother Ferdinand, the war was renewed and continued, till at 
length a treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed that 
Zapoyla was to retain Transylvania for himself and his heirs, 
and part of ILungary during his lifetime, while Ferdinand was 
to rule over the rest of the kingdom. After the death of Za- 
poyla, Sigismund, his son, was elected king of Transylvania, 
In the s ie year Charles VY. retired into a monast ry, and his 
brother Ferdinand sueceeding to the imperial throne, the three 


crowns of Hlungary, Bohemia, and Austria, were united for the 


first time in the Ilouse of Hapsburg. Sigismund refusing to 
‘ ] Ny . . ] . 4) +] ! 
treat With the inperor, formed a fresh alliance Witt i@ Sule 
| 1 +] = y , T), - 
tan, and assumed the title of King of Hungary. uring sey. 


eral years a predatory warlare was carried on, until L562, 


when Ferdinand, desirous of peace, concluded a truce with the 
Porte, and took advantage of the lull to present his three sons 
to the Diet it Presburg, wh re the eldest, Maximilian, took 


the oath of allegianee, and was crowned on the field of Rakos, 


with the crown of St. Stephen, though without any signs of 


. ] neaes eal | | ’ 
rejoicing Troin the spectators, who lament d the past fiories of 


Hungary, when the banners of Transylvania, Dalmatia, Sela- 


vonia, Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Cumania, were borne be- 


fore the king at his coronation. During his reign Ferdinand 
twelve times broke his oath and his faith to the Hungarian 
J 


people, while he lost to the kingdom Transylvania, Sclavonia, 
aud Croatia, with two thirds of Hungary, and the rest had 
only been preserved by the payment of an annual tribute to 
the Turks. 

It was the policy of the Hapsburgs and the German Empe- 


rors to let the Sultan of Turkey ravage and weaken Hungary 


~~ 
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that it might become at last their sure prey. For one hundred 
and forty-five years did the Crescent rule over more than half 
the country during the dynasty of the Hapsburgs. In 1667 
the Hungarian chiefs protested in the following terms : 


‘Tt is an open question which is worse—Turki-h or Austrian sov- 
ercigpty. The Black Sea and the Adriatic were at one time the 
wie of the kined m oof Ilm cary. Iver since the advent of the 
first Hapsb ings our power has decreased and our frontiers receded ; 
one hundred and forty years have sufficed to make Ilungary a narrow 
strip of land, near the Carpathian and the Styrian mountalns The 
Danube, the Thiess, the Drave, and the Save, flow tor the benefit of 
the Turks; three fourths of Hungary, viz., the provin - of Transyl- 
Vania, Servia, and Bosnia, are tributaries to them, if not subjects. It 


is better to make a voluntary surrender to the Porte and to have lib- 


he result was a treaty, called the Pacification of Vienna, 


by which religious toleration was euaranteed, and the kine 
pledged himself to observe the nights and jimmuni es of the 


people for the future: to permit the Hungarians to seleet their 


own Palatine out of the candidates nominated by him; and to 
intrust the regulation of the finances, and all the oflices, to 
natives of the country ‘This treaty was shame ully broken in 
every particular. Ferdinand II. was everywhere joined by the 
people; a id Presbure, after a feeble resistanee, fell into his 
hands. After removing the crown jewels TO a place of 
safety, he made a solemn entrance into the eitv. and attended 
divine service in the Church of St. Martin, which was first per- 
formed aceording to the Roman Catholie ritual; seeondly, ae- 


cording to the Calvinistie : and lastly, aeeording to the Luthe- 


ran. ‘The Diet deposed Ferdinand, who had broken his oath 
) é | 47 . 1 4 ‘ } } 1) 4] =. 
and the cons ion, and they elected Gabriel Bethlen, Prinee 
of Hungary, in his stead. Vor nine years he reigned, giving 
! 4 4 } } 4 : ° " 
Tolieration >it Tell ms aenomlMations. Con dis « nise, 1 
1692, George Rakoezy, universally beloved for his patriotism, 
was elected as his suecessor. Thus, by two perfectly consti- 
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tutional acts of the Diet, the line of succession in the house of 
Hapsburg was broken and abrogated. From that day to the 
present, by the fundamental laws of Hungary, the emperors 
of Austria have been nothing more than successful intruders, 
whom the nation has been compelled to receive under martial 
force. James IJ., in 1688, was expelled from the throne of 


Eng! 


ind; his crimes were precisely those alleged by the Mlag- 
yars against the Hapsburgs. He was deposed exactly as the 
Hapsburgs were deposed ; and, therefore, if the descendants of 
the latter have any legal claims to Hungary, the offspring of 
the Stuarts are at this moment, by amuch stronger title, the 
rightful monarehs of the British « mpire,* 

That Leopold, emperor of Germany, in violation of the 
Hungarian constitution, did afterward send a German army 


into Hungary and Transylvania, led by an Italian, and by a 


war of extermination did foree the eleetion of his son Joseph 
does not improve the title of the Hapsburgs. Immediately 
‘ i . 


after his accession, Leopold avowed his purpose to his confiden- 


tial agents, of ** exterminating the Magyar race,” as the people 
who gave the Austrian monarehy all its trouble. Tle abolished 
their constitution He governed them by im] rial mandate; 
vithout ealling their legislature together. He made the crown 
hereditary in his family. In short, he made himself absolute 
over a once free, constitutional, and independent kingdom. 
Foreseeing that such a spirited people as the Maygars would 
resist, he invented a plan of keeping them silent. It was 
worthy of an infernal spirit, or of the modern butcher, Haynan, 
In the north of Ilungary he erected what has been fitly called 
the ** Bloody Theatre of Eperies,” headed by the infamous 
Caratla, and provided with thirty executioners. It was the 
duty of this tribunal to examine the opinions of the leadin 
Maygars, and punish such as were found guilty of any attach- 


] 


ment to the liberties of the nation. The judge of this inquisi- 
tion used to say, that “if one of his pulses should beat for 


Hungary, he would cut it out and burn it.” Not only men, 









* Smith's Parallels of England and Ilungary, pp. 40-48, 
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but women and children, were dragged before this tribunal and 
executed. ‘The land was searched for patriots. Men were 
beheaded for lamenting to their wives in their private chambers 


the unhappy condition of their country. Women were led to 
a similar fate for listening to their husbands. Whoever ad- 


mires the subsequent success, and power and grandeur of the 
despotism of Austria, or whoever dares to defend it, let him 
ber the means by whieh that despotism was « stal lished.* 


i 


remen 
On the death of Leopold, he was sueceeded by Joseph I, 
who found it necessary to pursue a more subtle course, in 


which he was followed by his two next suecessors. Charles 


Vl. of Germany, and III. of Hungary, succeeded to the throne 
on the death of Joseph. His weapon was flattery. He con- 
firmed the tr ily of Szatmar, restored the crown of St. Stephen, 
and the jewels which had been earried to Vienna during the 
war, and eranted Cc mplete toleration to the Protestants. He 
spoke in the highest terms of the Hungarians and his “ dear 
Hungary’—Cara Hungaria, He told them he would govern 
them in person, and to show his paternal love actually went 
three times to Presburg and took his seat in the House of Mag- 
nates. The Maygars forgot their grievances. ‘Twelve years 
of artful flattery suiliced to induce the Hungarians to 


confirm the Pragmatie Sanction, extending the right of in- 


heritance to the female heirs, thus opening the way for his 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, Maria Theresa. The 
orant, however, was made on the condition that the liberties and 
integrity of the kingdom should be held inviolate. Otherwise 
the gift was null and void. Besides, 1 ith iding the fain 


hous th the title of the Kr weror of Germany was by the 
Constitution elective, yet it remained,in the House of Haps- 


A 


bure for upwards of four centuries. Joseph bequeathed the 


Austrian dominions to his brother Charles on condition that 


if the latter had no son to inherit the thron *. then the 
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daughters of Joseph were to succeed in preference to the 


daughters of Charles, This arrangement had been solemnly 
signed by the two brothers in the presence of their father 
Leopold, and was called the Family Compact. Charles VI. 
had only one son, who died in infancy. Two daughters sur- 


vived, in whom the emperor concentrated his aflections and 


his ambition. His plan was to set aside the Family Compact 


and transfer the right of succession from his two 1 to his 
own daughters, For th purpos he framed th i! is treaty 
entitled th ragmatic Sanction, and to secure its filment 
either by neg ym or foree of arms became h rth the 
oh et | | was ual Tee | SUCCESSIVE y ~} iin, 


States of G iny tC imet with more Oppositl n, th rrange- 
ment being ¢ iry to the interests of the Elector of Bavaria 
and the i of Saxony. At length, however, all tacles 


the Prag tic Sanction, declaring Maria Theresa the heiress 


of the I of Austria, was finally ratified. At the time of 


the mat Princess w the Duke of L both 
signed Sanction, { the Dukes y bound 
himself 1 ) t any persot il right to tl \ in do- 
mini s ] ) imtiies of Hapsbu nd LL de- 
scended from a common ancestor, were by this marriage re- 
united in t! nme stuck, and hence the dynasty is ealled 
Haps! ro[, 

Maria Theresa was crowned with the crown “t. Stephen, 
according to th incient custom, and exci 1 t] ition ol 


all by h r Lutv. graee, and spirit \ ec] wrmings writer gives 


or» ( i in rat to bet " tion ot 
hi ‘ » ed hall of ‘ » ( ] | I] in- 
rarian « 1 I! In «a ep mn urnine Tol tra- 
versed t] with a slow and majes te] nded 


the throne, where she stood for a few minutes silent. The chan 
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cellor of the State first explained the situation to which she was re- 
duced, and then the queen coming forward addressed the assembly 
in Latin, a language which she spoke fluently, and which is still in 
common use among the Ilungarians. 

“ *The disastrous state of our affairs,’ said she, ‘ has moved us to 
lay before our dear and faithful states of Hungary the recent in- 
vasion of Austria, the danger now impending over this kingdom, and 
propose to them the consideration of a remedy. The very existence 
of the kingdom of Hungary, of our own person, of our children, of 
our crown, are now at stake, and, forsaken by all, we place our sole 
hope in the fidelity, arms, and long-tried valor of the Hungarians !’ 

* She pronounced these simple words in a firm but melancholy 
tone. Her beauty, her magnanimity, and her distress, roused the 
Hungarian chiefs to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm; they drew 
their sabres half out of the scabbard, then flung them back to the 
hilt with a martial sound, which recchoed through the lofty hall, 
and exclaimed with one accord: * Our swords and our blood for your 
Majesty—we will die for our King Maria Theresa!’ Overcome by 
sudden emotion, she burst into a flood of tears, At this sieht the 
nobles became almost frantic with enthusiasm. ‘ We wept, too,”’ 
said a nobleman, who assisted on this occasion (Count Koller) ; 
‘but they were tears of admiration, pity, and fury.” They retired 
from her presence, to vote supplies of men and money, which far ex- 
ceeded all her expectations 

“Two or three days after this extraordinary scene, the deputies 
again assembled, to receive the oath of Francis of Lorraine, who had 
been appointed co-regert of Hungary. Francis, having taken the 
required oath, waved his arm over his head and exclaimed with en- 
thusiaim: * My blood and life for the queen and kingdom! It was 
on this oceasion that Maria Theresa took up her infant son in her 
arms and presented him to the deputies, and again they burst into the 
acclamation, ‘ We will die for Maria Theresa and her children ! 

“ The devoted loyalty of her Hungarian subjects chang “l the 
aspect of her affairs. Tribes of wild warriors from the Turkish 
frontiers, Croats, Vandours, and Sclavonians, never before seen in the 
wars of civilized Europe, crowded round her standard, and by their 
strange appearance and savage mode of warfare, struck terror into 
the disciplined soldiers of Germany. Vienna was placed in a state of 


defence, and Frederick, fallen from his * pitch of pride,’ began to 
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show some desire for an accommodation; at length a truce was 
effected by the mediation of England.”* 


It had been the favorite scheme of Maria Theresa to place 
the imperial crown on the head of her husband, and she was 
mortified to see the Electorof Bavaria receive it, by the assist- 
ance of France. Her armies under the command of her husband 
entered his dominions, and wasted them with fire and sword ; 
and on the very day on which he was proclaimed at Frankfort, 
his capital, Munich, surrendered to the Austrians, and the 
Duke of Lorraine entered in triumph. Such were the strange 
vicissitudes of war. Within a few months the French were 
beaten every where, and Theresa, elated by her victories, rejected 
all terms of peace, and refused to acknowledge the new em- 
peror. She even meditated vast schemes of conquest and re- 
taliation ; and resolved on crushing her great enemy, Frederic 
of Prussia, and partitioning his dominions, as he had conspired 
to dismember hers. ‘ This excess of elation,” says the writer 
we have just quoted, ** Was severely chastised. In 1744, she 
lost Bavaria. Frederic suspected and anticipated her designs 
against him; with his usual celerity, he marched into Bohe- 
mia, besieged and eaptured Prague, and made even Vienna 
tremble. Maria Theresa had one trait of greatness of mind— 
she was always greatest in adversity. She again had recourse 
to her brave Hungarians, and repairing to Presburg, she em- 


ployed with such eflect her powers of captivation, that she 





made every man who approached her a hero for her sake. The 
old Palatine of Hungary, Count Palfly, unfurled the blood-red 
standard of the kingdom, and called on the magnates to sum- 
mon their vassals and defend their queen. 14,000 men 
crowded round the national banner, and 30,000 more were 
ready to take the field. Maria Theresa, who knew as well as 
Mary Stuart herself the power of a woman's smile, or word, 
or gift, bestowed apropos, sent to Count Palffy on this occasion 
her own charger, royally caparisoned, a sabre enriched with dia- 


monds, and a ring, with these few words in her own handwriting: 
* 


Mrs. Jameson's ** Memoirs of Celebrated Sover: igns,”’ 
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“ Father Palffy, I send you this horse, worthy of being mounted 
by none but the most zealous of my faithful subjects ; receive, at the 
same time, this sword to defend me against my enemies, and this ring 
as a mark of my affection for you. 

* Marta Theresa.” 

The enthusiasm which her charms and her address excited 
in Hungary, from the proudest palatine to the meanest peasant, 
again saved her. In the following year, Bohemia and Bavaria 
were recovered; and the unfortunate emperor, Charles the 
Seventh, driven from all his possessions, after playing for a 
while a miserable pageant of royalty in the hands of the 
French, died almost broken-hearted ; with his last breath, he 
exhorted his successor to make peace with Austria, and reject 
the imperial dignity, which had been so fatal to his family. 

The Hungarians are now paying a heavy penalty for their 
credulity and their loyalty. It is a national weakness. In 
modern times they had three opportunities of establishing 
their independence. One was in the case of Maria Theresa. 
They saved the queen and her family, but they lost their 
liberty. Maria Theresa avoided any open oppression of her lib- 
erators, but her intrigues and her aversion to the constitution, 
proved as ruinous as open warfare. She could not be induced 
to reside in Hungary. Only two parliaments were convened in 
a reign of nearly forty years. No palatine was appointed, and 
the Protestants were persecuted. As a last means of subjuga- 
tion, an insurrection was fomented in Croatia. Gentle, but 
most effectual means were taken to suppress the nationality, 
and to disarm the opposition of the Hungarians. The magnates 
were drawn to Vienna, and there induced to discard their 
country’s language, and all the attributes of their nationality. 
They became converts to Austrianism. 

Her son Joseph, the unprotected infant of 1741, showed his 
gratitude in stili stronger features. He refused to be crowned 
as king of Hungary. He seized the crown aud brought it to 
Vienna, and declared that the Hungarian constitution was 
abolished, and he introduced the German language as the offi- 
cial language of the country. [le repented at last, but it was 
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on his death-bed, and with the avenging thunders of the French 
Revolution sounding in his ears. It was then the Hungarians 
lost a second opportunity of becoming independent of Austria. 
Francis marked his advent to the Hungarian throne with 
deeds of blood. Yet he was cunning in his despotism. When 
Napoleon’s armies threatened his throne, he became an advo- 
cate of parliaments, and called together the Diet six times, 
from 1802 to 1812. But when his treachery wrought the 
ruin of his son-in-law, who spared him in the hour of his 
weakness, he not only convoked no parliament for thirteen 
years, but in 1823 attempted, by force, to overthrow the Hun- 
garian constitution.* 

Under his reign fate stretched forth a helping hand to show 
the Hungarians the way to freedom. Napoleon, the victor of 
Wagram, and the conqueror of one half of Austria, summoned 
the Hungarians to secede from the House of Hapsburg, and 
elect a king on the Rakos field, as their fathers did before 
them. But they stood by the House of Hapsburg, lost their 
golden opportunity, and endangered the liberty of Europe. 

Had Hungary then seceded, declared its independence, and 
elected a sovereign, the heterogeneous and unnatural mass of 
countries and nationalities, known by the name of ‘ Austria,” 
would have been dissolved by the very fact, and the empire 
would have been reduced to a second rate power. Her voice 
would have been silent among the nations, as it is now from 
the loss of half her Italian dependencies, and the danger of 
losing the rest. The independence of Hungary would have led 
to the freedom of Poland, and an enthusiastic army of 100,000 
Hungarian auxiliaries, with their splendid horse, and with the 
Jarye Hungarian stores of grain in the rear, would have pre- 
vented the retreat of Bonaparte from Russia, or if not, that re- 
treat would at least have been turned in a safe and advanta- 
geous direction. ‘Two mighty kingdoms would have formed a 
barrier against Russian encroachments upon the West, libera- 
ted Ituly would have bridged the space between Hungary and 


* See Klapka’s Memoirs, vol. ii., appendix, p. 209 
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France, and the aspect of Europe would have been much more 
satisfactory than it is now with its general state of siege and 
uneasiness.* The Hungarians spared Francis, and by a mas- 
terstroke of irony he bequeathed them his /ore,t after robbing 
them and his subjects generally, and leaving the plunder to his 
family. 

Again, in the revolutions of 1848, a third opportunity was 
lost. Tne news of the events at Paris in February had pro- 
duced great excitement, both in Hungary and at the Austrian 
vapital. A great speech of Kossuth in the Diet at Presburg, 
on the 3d of March, added fuel to the flame. Its influence 
was not confined to Hungary, but spread to Austria, particu- 
larly Vienna. It advocated the necessity of constitutional 
forms of government being established throughout the Aus- 
trian dominions, that a responsible minister should be appointed 
in Hungary, and a national administration appointed indepen- 
dent of foreign influence. A motion to that effect was unani- 
mously carried in the chamber of deputies. The Emperor 
conceded a constitution to Austria in March, which his succes- 
sor has since revoked. He conceded all the demands of the 
Hungarians. But he secretly excited to revolt against them 
their ancient dependency of Croatia, and secretly took meas- 
ures, in concert with Russia, to extinguish them as a nation, 
while he professed the warmest friendship. The Hungarian 
leaders perceiving his movements prepared for the struggle. 
The most horrible cruelties were perpetrated by the insurgents 
under his orders. 

The crisis was now approaching. A revolution broke out in 
Vienna early in October. When the troops which had been 
sent from Vienna to support Jellachich in the subjugation of 
Hungary, were leaving the city, their departure was opposed 
by the people, who sympathized with the Hungarians, and 
Latour, the minister, was killed in the streets. The troops 
were ordered to fire upon the people. The fire was returned 


* Klapka’s Memoirs 
t “ Populis meis amorem meum.”—Will of Francis II. 
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with effect. The alarm bells tolled. Barricades were erected. 
The city was in the hands of the people and the Emperor had 
fled. The Hungarian foree under Moga sent to oppose Jella- 
chich were now on the frontier of Austria, and near Vienna ; 
but the Hungarian Committee of Defence, under whose direc- 
tion this army acted, hesitated and faltered, till it was too late. 
Kossuth was in favor of advancing at once, but his better 
judgment was overruled. ‘The Viennese Diet did not invite 
the Hungarian army to come, but passed resolutions leaving it 
to be inferred that they would be glad if the Hungarians took 
the responsibility themselves. The Hungarian Committee, on 
the other hand, felt a false delicacy about taking a step which 
would have liberated not only Hungary, but Austria, and the 
whole German Empire. The counsels of Kossuth prevailed 
when it was too late. Time had been given for the troops 
under Auersberg to escape from the city and take up a strong 
position outside, under the protection of ten batteries, and the 
delay had also enabled the troops of Jellachich and Windisch- 
gratz to come to his aid, whereas Jellachich ought to have 
been attacked at Raab. The result was that when the Hun- 
garian army crossed the frontier, it had to fight against three 
times its number of disciplined soldiers; and meantime the 
ardor of the patriots in Vienna had cooled. There was 
no sally out of the city to help the Hungarians—no shot fired 
in their aid. On the contrary, the municipal authorities 
had that morning determined to surrender to Windisch- 
gratz, but sent no notice of their intention to the Hungarian 
army. ‘The people and the National Guards were indignant, 
and all was confusion. The Austrians commenced the attack 
under cover of a thick fog, but a young Irishman, Major 
Guyon, who had been in the Austrian service, and had left it 
for the Hungarian, charged with the advanced guard of the 
right wing, and gained possession of the enemy’s position. 
This brilliant action would have been followed up by Gorgey, 
who was advancing with the main body of the right wing, 
when he received orders from General Moga to halt. Gorgey 
chafed under a restraint which he knew would ruin the for. 
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tunes of the day, and demanded counter orders. Moga refused, 
and soon after ordered a general retreat, upon which Kossuth in- 
terposed,and was determined to give Gorgey the command and 
advance, but it was too late. At that time some rockets fell 
among the raw troops, which created a panic, and finally a 
general flight. Fortunately, the Austrians did not perceive 
their advantage. Moga afterward acknowledged his treacher- 
ous designs, and said, in his defence before an Austrian court 
martial, for having led the Hungarians: “| gave the army, 
bound hand and foot into the power of Prince Windischgratz, 
and he had not sufficient wit or courage to take advantage of 
Ag 

Thus did Hungary lose its third opportunity of freeing itself 
from the Austrian yoke. The Viennese patriots, including the 
commander of the National Guard, who did not fight, were 
then butchered in cold blood by Windischgratz, and what 
the Hungarian patriots afterwards suffered, including the flo 
ging of women, is known to all our readers. 

By the retreat of Charles Albert from Lombardy, Radetzky 
was now free with his army to pounce upon Hungary. The 


We 
> 


immense army of Russia was also advancing, of which Lord 
Palmerston had full intelligence, but never interfered by word 
or deed. Yet for a whole year after this did the Hungarians 
maintain their struggle against thrice their numbers, driving 
out the Austrians at first, by the most glorious achievements, 
and again having Vienna and the fate of the Austrian empire 
in their hands, if the perverseness of Gorgey had permitted him 
to press on at that critical moment. The Hungarian troops 
were afterward overwhelmed by the Russians. Whether Gor- 
gey was a traitor in the full sense of the word, as was Bene- 
dict Arnold, we have not space to discuss, neither to enter into 
the events of the campaign, which would require a separate 
article. 

Ferdinand abdicated in December, 1848, in favor of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, then a youth of nineteen years of age. 


He had no right to the Hungarian crown. If any had a right 
it was his father, who was still living. His whole reign is 
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therefore a usurpation in Hungary, whose Diet declared its in- 
dependence in 1849, and was as fully entitled to it as was 
England to change her dynasty in 1688; but Hungary was not 
supported by constitutional England, to whom she appealed in 
vain. By an imperial decree at the close of the year 1349, 
when the Hungarians were crushed, Croaiia, Seclavonia, and 
Transylvania, were oflicially separated from Hungary, and 
Hungary Proper divided into districts. Her constitution is 
abolished, and she is dismembered and imperialized for the 
present ; but she is not more secure to the house of Hapsburg 
than was Lombardy two years ago. ‘ ‘Time at last makes all 


things even.” 


Arr. IIL.—1. American Notes. By Cuarves Dickens. 
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‘*'THeRE are certain truths which Americans can only learn 
from strangers or experience,” says De Tocqueville. Pleasant 


as it may be to individual pride to listen to commendation, it is 
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better for the healthfulness of the mind, to learn the truth 
respecting ourselves—truth as it appears to those who have no 
particular interest in us, or even to such as are glad to find 
defects in our manners, habits, or principles. This remark may 
be applied to nations as well as to individuals. But there 
are persons who shrink from knowing the truth respecting 
themselves, who court self-deception, believing that, in order 
to accomplish anything in life, they must imagine themselves 
acting from high and lofty motives, rather than from such as 
have relation to their own temporal wants, or to the ordinary 
interests of human life. Every man who possesses ideality in 
any considerable degree, is, in his own estimation a hero. The 
politician fancies himself the disinterested statesman, sacrifi- 
cing private ease, happiness, and fortune, for his country. Let 
an intimate friend tell him that his patriotism is not unalloyed 
by ambition, or let a political adversary impeach the disinter- 
estedness of his motives: in the one case he starts back from 
the picture of himself, delineated even by a friendly hand—he 
denies the likeness; while the accusation of his opponent he 
considers but another proof that he is sacrificing himself for 
the public weal: even his reputation must suffer, he says, for 
the sake of the great and good cause in which he has em- 
barked. 

We do not deny the existence of pure patriotism. In times 
of public calamity and distress, such as were felt in this coun- 
try during our Revolutionary struggle, men’s souls were tried, 
and they forgot self, home, and family, and hazarded all for 
country ; aye, and women too, laying aside their helplessness, 
their vanity and self-indulgence, showed themselves worthy 
of being the wives and mothers of the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The lawyer, in devoting himself to his profession, thinks not 
solely of establishing right and promoting justice; he must 
care for himself, and the family who depend on his labors for 
support. ‘The physician is not influenced wholly by the desire 
to ameliorate human suffering—his day-book and ledger pos- 
sess to him an interest which would repudiate such an idea. 
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The educationist and divine, whose kindred duties lead them 
into the higher regions of the intellect and heart—are they 
wholly free from secular views in pursuing their ennobling 
professions ? 

We would not be understood as skeptical on the subject of 
human virtue. Even the private motives which influence men 
in their public actions may be praiseworthy ; it is the self-de- 
ception to which we now refer. The real ignorance of self 
respecting self, proving that the human “ heart is deceitful 
above all things,” even to itself. We would call things by 
their right names; separate the mixed motives from which 
we act, placing moral debit and credit in their proper places, 
and showing a just balance to our own consciences, 

National character is but an epitome of that of the people 
who compose the nation. We would, therefore, note what 
others have said about us, that we may the better dispel any 
illusions which we may have indulged to our own prejudice. 
Sometimes we have been indignant at the remarks so freely 
made of us by those who have seen us at home. ‘ What right 
had they to notice our tobacco-spitting, sitting with our feet on 
a table or desk, or with our chairs tipped back: the use we 
make of our own knife in eating our own victuals? After parta- 
king of our hospitality, they must go home and talk against us!” 
But we may learn a great deal by knowing what strangers 
think of us---and our ladies, too, should be willing to be told 
of their faults, however this might wound their pride. 

The fathers of our American republic brought up their 
children to love their country, to consider it the favored land of 
allthe world. We were tanght by those patriots, who had 
dearly purchased their emancipation from foreign oppression, 
to thank God for our free government, our republican institu- 
tions, for our peculiar principles in general—for what we were, 
and for what we were not. Comparing ourselves with the old 
world, we rejoiced that ‘ the lines had fallen to us in pleasant 
places”—and the enthusiastic young Americans of fifty years 
since, made the welkin ring with their songs of, ‘* Hail Colum- 
bia! Happy Land,” and “Jefferson and Liberty ;” while 
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somewhat later, ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ was proudly 
boasted as waving over the “ Land of the Free.” But we are 
older now. We have had our humiliations at home, if not 
abroad. We can read with calmness those strictures on 
America, whieh once excited our indignation, and against 
which the American public rose in condemnation. 

In the days of our colonial dependence, English travellers, 
feeling that we were their humble relatives, treated us kindly. 
The Earl of Loudon, who was sent out to examine into the 
domestic affairs of the country, so that the ability of the colo- 
nists to bleed freely for the support of British extravagance might 
be tested, reported that there was much wealth among them ; 
at the various places of entertainment he had seen treasures 
of rich silver plate, which was certainly an unreasonable pos- 
session in colonists. Alas! for the folly of our simple ances- 
tors, who, wishing to do honor to their king’s representative, 
borrowed of each other such articles as might help to make a 
respectable appearance. When the king heard of these riches, 
he was “exceeding glad,” and laid on heavier taxes. Tra- 
‘ition, which tells of the progress of Lord Loudon through 
New-England, and of its fruits in increased taxation, also re- 
lates that his effrontery in attempting familiarities with the 
daughter of one of his hosts, was rebuked with the disdain 
which might have been expected of a virtuous Puritan 
maiden. 

Passing on to what other travellers have said of us within 
the present century, Mrs. Trolloppe’s work on America stands 
conspicuous. How indignantly did the publie ery out, Oh! 
you trollop !” what stories were told of a vulgar woman who 
once lived in Cincinnati, and made herself ridiculous by her 
oddities ; who dressed horribly, with the manners of a common 
servant, rather than of a gentlewoman—* such a woman, in- 
deed, write a book, finding fault with our manners—one with 
whom we would not have associated when she was here !” 
She has survived all this; she has gone on writing books which 
have sold well. Mrs. Trolloppe’s book, doubtless, did some 
good in our country, notwithstanding the contempt for her 
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opinions so freely and coarsely expressed. Well, she came here 
without any suitable introduction; she was not indebted to 
us for hospitalities, and, therefore, we had no claims upon her 
forbearance in respect to saying what she thought of us; but 
with Charles Dickens the case was very different. He had 
long been a favorite in our literary and fashionable circles. We 
expected to like him, and thought he would go home and say, 
what “ a delightful time” he had had in America. But in his 
‘** American Notes,” he occasionally gives us a cut, sometimes 
in his peculiar vein of irony, and then in a grave tone of cen- 
sure. We were naturally annoyed to think that after all our 
attentions and hospitalities, our guest should have treated us 
so shabbily. But years have gone by, and Americans can now 
read Dickens’ book, wondering why they should have found it 
so very provoking. In common with many others, we have 
condemned the author of the ‘ Notes,” scarcely having the 
patience to read his book ; believing he came here disliking us, 
and determined to see things in their worst light. Now, when 
all excitement is over, we take up the ** American Notes,” and 
find to our surprise, that the writer was not our enemy ; he 
treated us as a friend who will be candid with us, even if 
we are offended at the truth. 

The genial spirit of Boz appears in the opening chapter of 
his book, ** Going Away,” in which he humorously describes 
the “ state-room, concerning which Charles Dickens, Esq., 
and lady, had held daily and nightly conferences for four 
months preceding.” We cannot avoid a passing regret that 
any circumstances should since have caused a life-long sepa- 
ration between this husband and wife, who had for so many 
years shared in “daily and nightly conferences,” and could be 
happy together, ‘* crowded within the small compass of a very 
diminutive state-room.” 

The feelings of a kind and affectionate husband are mani- 
fest in his blessings upon the old stewardess, who tried to 
encourage his wife ‘* with the prospect of a short and delight- 
ful (January) voyage,” and, as he says, “in her pleasant 
Scotch tongue, which had sounds of Old Home for my fellow- 
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traveller, plainly shows that all young mothers on one side of 
the Atlantic are ncar and close at home to their little children 
left upon the other; and that what seemed, to the uninitiated, 
a serious journey, was, to those who were in the secret, a mere 
frolic, to be sung about and whistled at! Light be her heart, 
and gay her merry eyes, for years.” But in this very passage 
which we have quoted to show the tenderness of the husband 
for his wife, the mother of his young children, do we not see 
shadowed forth a feeling that she was weak in intellect, who, 
like a child herself, could be soothed by the fictions of a good- 
natured crone! ‘Truly ‘ every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and we should respect as sacred, domestic disquiets, 
when the parties themselves are silent. 

But it is Dickens in America of whom we would speak. 
His first remark after landing in Boston is, “ that in all the 
public establishments of America, the utmost courtesy pre- 
vails. Our Custom-House would do well to take example 
from the United States, and render itself somewhat less odious 
and offensive to foreigners.” Does this look like beginning to 
snarl about America, or is it not an intimation of the good 
will and intention to be pleased, with which*he had landed on 
our shores? But, in the next paragraph, he does intimate 
that before they had half finished their first dinner in America, 
they received, ‘* by formal notes of invitation for the following 
Sunday, an oppressive number of oflers of pews, and seats in 
churches, of various ereeds and forms in religion.” Now, if 
our people would have kept more quiet on that great occasion, 
it would have been in better taste. But they were ambitious 
of having Mr. and Mrs. Dickens appear at church with them, 
and did not practise a ‘* masterly inactivity,” as would have 
been becoming. Of Boston, he says, “ the city is a beautiful 
one.’ He remarks, that “ nothing national in America is ex- 
hibited for money ;” that “ no public officer is a show man,” and 
hopes that, in England, they will emulate this good example. 
This is modest enough, surely. We meet with a reflection 
upon ‘legal solemnities,” which is worthy of attention. 


“ There is,” he says, *‘ a degree of protection in the wig and 
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gown of a barrister—it may encourage insolent bearing and 
language ; but America, in her desire to shake off the absurdi- 
ties and abuses of the old system, may have gone too far into 
the opposite extreme—and some artificial barriers against the 
‘ Hail fellow well met’ deportment, which is seen in America 
in criminal courts, might have its eflect on the ignorant and 
heedless, a class which often includes both prisoners and wit- 
nesses.” 

The licentiousness of manners known of late years by the 
term rowdyism, which at times is rampant in various parts of 
our country, proves that law and order need to be hedged in 
by more force and greater sanctity than was thought necessary 
by our republican fathers. Recoiling from the cumbersome 
etiquette and tedious formalities in legal aflairs, which, in 
England, so greatly obstruct the operations of justice, it is not 
surprising that, in the rebound, they should have gone to the 
opposite extreme, and so broken down fences as to leave what 
should be held sacred, exposed to contempt or profanation. 

Re-perusing ** Notes on America,” free from the touchiness 
(if we may be allowed the term) with which this work was at 
first read in our country, we humbly confess that the author's 
remarks upon our social state seem not the carpings of one 
determined to find fault, but rather the admissions of a friend, 
who would gladly have been able to give unqualified praise. 
After the lapse of some twenty years, every honest patriot (we 
hope there are still such in our country) who has watched the 
movement of our great political machinery, must acknowledge 
that, under the sacred name of liberty and love for the people, 
demagogism and licentiousness have made fearful inroads 
upon law, order, and decency, and that property, life, and 
reputation, have in consequence become insecure. But we do 
not despair—we are not among the croakers who would assign 
a short life to our republic, or swift destruction to onr country. 
Virtue, patriotism, and religion, exist in American hoines, in 
our schools and colleges, where young men and women are 
being trained for heads of families, and future pillars of the 
republic. Let us not tell our children, ‘‘ We leave to you a 
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worthless inheritance in the government and institutions of 
your native land,” but rouse ourselves to greater watchfulness 
respecting the corruptions which would destroy the country. 

Mr. Buckingham, a member of the British Parliament, and 
who was with Thomas Moore in the United States, when the 
fastidious taste of the latter, was so much offended by Ameri- 
can manners, “ concluded in 1837 to visit America.” He did 
not think travellers had done us justice. ‘They had come with 
“a political bias, which caused them to see everything through 
a jaundiced medium.” We had been, in his opinion, * un- 
justifiably misrepresented aud caricatured.” Mr. Buckingham 
came with the intention “of delivering public lectures on the 
Scriptural and classical regions of the East.” He says, “ the 
interest he had been known to take in England in the cause 
of temperance, education, the condition of seamen, the im- 
provement of the working classes, unfettered commerce, and 
universal peace,” brought him ‘ applications from various 
quarters to examine the working of different institutions, to 
take part in public meetings, and to ofler unreserved opinions 
in respect to the merits or defects of what he observed.” He 
* lectured to more than a million of persons,” had opportuni- 
ties of * addressing hardly less than a million more,” in ad- 
dition to the advantages which extensive intercourse with all 
classes of society gave. 

While he expected Ainericans might complain of his free 
remarks and criticisms, Mr. Buckingham was sure the English 
journals would * fiercely condemn” him for his eulogies on 
‘the manifold advantages enjoyed by the people of the United 
States over most of the countries of the Old World.” But this 
writer is not the first who has been disappointed in finding the 
public attention slightly arrested by the book which it was 
expected would create a great sensation—for of this work little 
has been said in either hemisphere. 

‘'wenty years in our fast country have effected great 


changes. Mr. Buckingham’s passage to America was made in 


forty-three days. (Lectures were then, as now, in fashion ; the 


Member of Parliament was well received in New-York, as he 
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says, by the ‘‘ opulent and fashionable families,” as well as 
the more common people. ‘Temperance societies were then 
the rage ; and in nothing was zeal more intemperate than in 
the promotion of this cause. Since then it has been meekly 
suggested by some, that the Christian church is, in itself, a tem- 
perance, a moral reform society, that the pledges made on 
entering its communion are not less sacred and binding than 
those which are given by the members of the various associa- 
tions. Peace Societies, Education Societies, Total Abstinence 
Societies, all found the English philanthropist a ready and elo- 
quent advocate, from his own account, by which we also learn 
that attention to his addresses “‘ of several hours in length was 
profound and unbroken ;” that ‘ very large collections were 
taken up,” and *‘ many new members added” to the various 
societies, who had invoked his aid. As it is evident that Mr. 
Buckingham was influenced bya philanthropic desire to do good, 
we are bound to respect the efforts which he made on all hands 
to help on with benevolent undertakings, and we can readily 
pardon the self-complacency which he displays when recount- 
ing his many speeches, before the ‘* Half-Orphan Asylum,” for 
the ‘* Ladies’ Home,” and various other institutions. But the 
insatiable public would not let him rest, thongh he says, “J 
had hoped to have enjoyed some intervals of repose, but I was 
pressed into the service of individual and collective charity, to 
give some public lectures, first for the benefit of a family of 
respectability, who had been well off in England, and were 
now in great distress, and secondly for the poor English and 
Irish emigrants.” Besides all these public engagements, Mr. 
Buckingham tells us, he became ‘ personally acquainted in 
New-York with nearly five hundred individuals, by interchange 
of calls and visits.” He passed a day with Daniel Webster at 
Newark, N. J., and was taken to the diflerent polling-wards in 
New-York during an exciting election. He was moreover 
*‘ invited to dine and pass the evening with many families in 
the first circles of society.” The legal profession invited him 
to their cluab—* the clergy and ministers of the gospel” were 


among his frequent visitors, and attended his lectures ; scien- 
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tific and literary men were invited to meet him at soireés, 
respecting which he remarks, ‘ The legal and clerical were 
among the most intellectual and agreeable | ever attended, not 
even excepting the delightful soirees of London and Paris.” 

Ought we not to be satisfied with this? And then our pa- 
tronizing friend adds, ** Though the number and eminence of 
the distinguished individuals present were always greater there 
than here, yet in the parties of the legal, clerical, and literary 
men of New-York, there was a simplicity of manners, and an 
intensity of interest, on the subjects that engaged their atten- 
tion, which was particularly charming.” What delightful 
naiveté and unsophisticated manners they must have exhibited 
—these innocent celebrities, savans, and literati of New-York 
—with the editorial corps, too! 

After this introduction of himself to us, we turn to the like- 
ness of the writer, and there we see it all verified ; the ami- 
able and benevolent dion gracefully fingers his massive eye- 
glass, the chain of which is permitted to appear on the left side, 
jast between the lapel of his coat and the buttons of his 
waistcoat. He has a complacent expression, with lips slightly 
parted, as if the irrepressible force of benevolence within were 
seeking to vent itself in words. We might have expected so 
centeel a man, well dressed, and a member of Parliament, be- 
sides, would have been courted in New-York—and he was a 
erateful lion, when he thought of the favors he had received; 
though he did sometimes grin and growl as his delicate 
sensibilities were shocked, and he met with men who were not 
so sweet and “ charming” in their ways as the /ilerati of New- 
York. . 

When shall we in America learn to respect curselves suffi- 
ciently to avoid oflicious following of strangers, persecuting 
them with our attentions, and thrusting upon them our unwel- 
come civilities ? »Surely, after each distinguished foreigner has 
bid us adieu, we wish we had been a little more reserved ; 
that we had treated him a little more as he would, probably, in 


his own home, have treated us. Mr. Buckingham’s patroni- 


zing tone is what we object to. An out-and-out fault-finder 
VOL. I—=NO. I, 6 
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may, in telling us truths which we ought to know, show less 
of arrogance and self-complacency. 

In contrast with the two heavy volumes of Mr. Buckingham, 
we take up the lively, sparkling, but spiteful duodecimo of 
Professor Chasles, of the college of France. He does not pro- 
vive his own observations, but **to exhibit in a series 


he details of manners, traits of « haracter, 


fess to 


of faithful pictures 


phenomena, and singularity, observed upon the spot, by 
foreign travellers, or shown forth by Americans themselves 
he Americans of the United States,” says this writer, 
last boon of the great Anglo-Saxon race, and founders 
he federal republic of the United States, have conquered 
in the civilized world a place which does not permit the 
observer to pass them by in silence.” We have in Chasles the 
antipodes of Buckingham—the latter gives statements of the 
dimensions and arrangements of public and private ouildings, 
as much in detail as might have been the original specifications 
of the architects. He gives details of anniversary meetings 
which he attended, as minute as an interested correspondent 


of a local newspaper—the chairman, the performers of the 


choir—who made the opening and whe the closing prayer, the 
names of the creymen present, “xe., with s] nilar details, 
make up this voluminous mass of printed matter. There is 
however, much valuable information given us on history, ge- 


oOo} phy, topography. Xe., appropriate 1 by the auth r from 


other works, and appearing as his own observations 


The French Professor says, ‘* Americans, like all people wh 
have not a per iture, s vulgarity in simp y ; hy- 
perbole is the common vice of a commencing as of a decaying 
literature ‘I s is joined the incorreectness consequent 
upon too rapid labor.” ** Many Americans,” he observes, “have 


mediocrity 
llers crt s 


‘Livery year,” says Chasles, “ fresh British trave 
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the ocean to see the progress of their grandchildren Thess 
latter, in their turn, pass the Atlantic, when they can get 
leisure from their speculations, clearings, or hankrupteies, 
look closely at their old mother, and hope to avenge themselves 
on her, and to find in her faults, vices, and absurdities. Each 
does his work. The aristocrats try to prove that the democra- 
cy are vicious, and vice versa ; the young vainly battle with 
the old; Marryat, Hall, Martineau, Trolloppe, Dickens, have 
fired upon Americans; Cooper, Willis, and others, return it.” 
The author seems to enjoy this pleasant picture of parental and 


? 


c ? ‘ 7 
\ the world, he congratulates 


filial affection. As is the way of 
himself on being able to find out the family secrets, in this 
talking against each other of relations. Our French friend 
says, ** Nothing shows more clearly the bottom of the American 
character, and the social condition of the Union. than the 
singular aspeet which our European countries present to these 
travellers of the Unit | States, and their mann: ro. ] deging 


us. They have ineredible admirations, and unreasonabl 


angers. ‘They fall on their knees before a vaudeville, and 


take no notice of our great events, or of our great men. The 
most distinguished member of this still swaddled society 
scarcely ecomprehends the social phoenix of our world, which, 


since 1790, writhes upon its pyre, hoping one day to be born 


} 1 


again.’ We would ask Monsieur Chasles, whether this “ so- 
cial phaenix ” is well understood by the French people? Did 


the brutal murder of Louis XVI... with the clustering horrors of 


streets of Paris, during the thr lays’ 1 ution of 1830; did 
the anare!] nd eonfu i which pi led t] res mperia 
Py { ] 4 ] , 
veri fran ive possession ol 1 Ll S li 1X 
| 

| ’ a? " ] 

“well understood” by the French people 

; 


) . 7 ! aT 4 -_J. “ty 4 hi 
Professor ¢ nas es lully atones tor the severiftV Oot some oft his 


remarks, by a profound review of the principles of American gov- 
] c 2 . + ] > , 
‘nment, the causes of our great national success and prosperi 
ind favorable predictions as to our future. Let us thank him 


for this, and pass on. 


We have purposely deferred entering upon the sul ect 
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the social life of women in America, until we were ready to ex- 
amine some of the works of Jady tourists. Harriet Martineau 
and Frederika Bremer! Notwo women could be more unlike in 
character and appearance. ‘The one, cool, calculating, and philo- 
sophie ; the other, dreamy, visionary, and enthusiastic. And yet, 
they were not so very unlike in person. Both of small stature, 
with nothing of the masculine in their appearance. ‘The author 
of ** Stories on Political Economy,” had a sharp, we might say, 
rather a “hard” look, and manifested little emotion, except 
when animated on the subject of copyrights, to secure which, as 
was generally understood, was her principal motive in coming to 
America. She prided herself upon the friendship of Mr. Fox, 
then the great radical reformer of England, and talked familiarly 
to her lady visitors of corn laws, taxation, pauperism, and other 
matters which have so long furnished staple for political dis- 
putes among British subjects, who as well as Americans are 
always on the eve of revolution. 

Miss Bremer’s heart was on her lips; ** her soul,” to borrow 
a metaphor froma lady friend, * had no skin, the nerves lay 
bare to the touch.” Her work consists of letters to her sister. 
‘‘My innermost,” she says, **to whom even the innermost 
might be revealed, and the most childish things be spoken.” 

The subjects of Miss Martineau’s two volumes on America, 
according to arrangement of chapters, are Politics, Political 
Parties, and Morals of Volities, Government, the Currency. 
So that her book may be considered rather a treatise on politi 
cal than social Jife in Ameriea, though occasionally seasoned 
with remarks on the latter. especting the former, she utters 
serious and important truths.  ‘ Politics,” she says, “ are 
morals all the world over; that is, polities universally impli- 
cate the duty and happiness of man. Every branch of morals 
is, and ought to be, considered a universal concern. ‘The the- 
ory of the government of the United has grasped and embod- 
ied the mighty principle that politics are morals, that is, 
a matter of universal and equal concern.” Mr. Madison re- 
marked to Miss Martineau that, “ The United States have 


been useful in proving things, before held to be impossible; they 
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have found a true theory of government by reasoning, @ priort, 
from the principles of human nature, as well as from the ex- 
perience of governments, and the capacity of mankind for self- 
government.” Commencing with such high views, Miss Mar- 
tineau began her travels in our country. She was surprised 
and alarmed when a gentleman informed her that she had 
come to the United States at a very unhappy crisis ; that the 
institutions of the country would be in ruins before her return 
to England—in short. that the republic was on the verge of a 
military despotism. Our author was surprised to find America 
so veritably the daughter of England, in respeet to threatened 
revolution. She looked around her as she went on, for signs 
of military despotism: she saw only some cadets at West 
Point, and at another place a militia training-day. She asked 
an explanation of a distinguished stetesman at Washington, 
who, with a smile, told her the country had been in * a erisis” 
for fifty years past, and would be for fifty tocome. Miss Mar- 
tineau could readily understand why there should be broad 


Invland, * between those who would 


ppositions of party in | 
have the people governed for the convenience of their rulers— 
rood by 


those who would have the many governed for their ; 
the will of the few, and those who would have the people 
govern themselves: but she could not at first comprehend 
how there could be such wide party ditlerences in a country 
where the first principle of government is, that the people 
shall govern themselves. 

In 1799, Mr. Jefferson thus distinguished the federal and 
republican parties, and the distinction will ever be found to 
apply to democratic and aristocratic parties: °° One fears most 
the ignorance of the people; the other, the selfishness of ruling 
independent of them.” It was at this period, 1799, when the 
intagonism between the federalist and democratic parties was 
it its height in America. The latter sueceeded in the election 
of their presidential eandidate—contrary to propheey and the 
‘Xpectation of many, the country was not betrayed to the 
French, the Bibles and meeting-houses (churches were few in 


those days) were not burnt down. the ministers of religion were 
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not murdered in their beds, negro women were not set up to 


preside in the presidential mansion, the country was not given 

up to anarchy and misrule—the wheels of government moved 

on smoothly, and the federalists of those days were disap- 

pointed that none of the evils prophesied came to pass. And 
Ss 


vet among these tederalists were great statesmen. Some who 


had not faith in a republican government, sighed for monarchy, 
and looked to the British constitution as a pattern to be fol- 
lowed in America. The mass were honest men, who feared 
(rod and loved their country. ‘The democracy of those days 


was the * Young America” of the pre sent. The friendship in 
old age vetWween Jctlicrson and the elder Adams, whose rivalry 
had been long and bitter, and their interesting correspondence 
it that period, prove the moral beauty of their characters, 
and atlord a proiita bie lesson to parties who are at this pe riod 
pursuing each other with fierceness and malignity. 
Americans,” says Miss Martineau, ‘* bestow their apprehensions 
vl their h upon things future, and their philosophy upon thing 
past. While they do this, it will not be in the power of any Presi- 
dent to harm them much or long Men will have reason to smile at 
their fears of the formidable personage who shall descend from the 


char, a il t] ir enthus ism will then have cooled down 


presiadentia 


to the temperature fixed by what the event will prove to have been 
iin merits Phey will diseuss him at their tiresides with the calm- 
nes men speak of things that are past; while they keep their 
hopes and fears to I chafed up at public meetings, while the orator 
points to some rising star, or to some cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. 


Miss Martineau has a chapt r on Ofhce in America—let us 
hear what she has los ty on This subject, \\ ishing well to our 
country, she was al irmed at the evidences she he re pe received 
ot politi al ex rruption. In England she had been devoted to 
the interests of the people’s party against the aristocracy. She 
came hither expecting to see th periection of a ri publican 
government. She began to find that men in ollice were not 
chosen on account of their fitness, but their ** avatlabil i," that 


some circumstance, in no degree connected with moral or intel- 
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lectual worth, was often seized upon as a popular qualification, 
a something of which no man in a republican country need be 
ashamed, but which in no degree proved him to be qualified 
for an office of public trust. 

Miss M. was pained at the trifling conversation of political 
men, in respect to corruption in voting. “If a citizen told 
another that A had voted in a particular manner, the other 
wonld begin to account for his vote. A had voted thus to 
please B, because b's influence was wanted for the benefit of 
C, who had promised so and so to A’s brother, or son, or 
nephew, or constitnents.’” When Miss M. mentioned these 
things to men in olflice, they would hear with a smile or a 
laugh, which she says “ wrung my heart. Of all heart-wither- 
ing things political skepticism in a republic is the most painful. 
| told Mr. Clay my observations, * Let them laugh! cried he 
with an honorable warmth, ‘and do you go on, requiring 
honesty, and you will find it.’ 

‘He is right,’ continues Miss M.; ** but those who would 
find the highest integrity, had better not begin their observa- 
tions on oflice-holders, much less on oflice-seekers, as a class. 
The oflice-holder finds too often, that it may be easier to get 
into oflice than to have power to discharge its duties when 


there; and then the temptation to subservience, to dishonest 


i 
silence, is well nigh too strong for mortal man. ‘The oflice- 
seeker stands committed as desiring something for which he 
must sacrifice his business or profession, his ease, his leisure, 


und the qnietness of his reputation. 


Miss Bremer saw America through the medium of a poetic 


1 * 
imagination. She attempts not to analyze our government 


ind politics with the trenchant dissecting knife of Harriet 
Martineau. But she has a quick perception of character, W ith a 
keen sense of propriety ;—observati fr 


mm such a source are 


ns 
] 1.1 

Valuanie, 
l'ranscendentalism, socialism, and the other ?@sims ol that 
Py | adn « ] »} nynre , the i ‘ Ingative , } f 

period, made a deep impression upon the Imaginative mind ¢ 


ali 


Frederica Bremer. She visited the Phalanstery in New- 


Jersey, wishine to know more about * Christian Socialism.’ 
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Here she “ baked buckwheat cakes,” and, in the fervor of 
socialism, ‘‘ labored with hands and arms up to the elbows in 
the great kneading trough, and nearly stuck in the dough.” 
In this assemblage of about seventy persons, “the women 
were,” says Miss B., * allowed to vote and share in the admin- 
istration of law and justice; but the candid confession of one 
of them was, ‘ we have so much to do with our domestic affairs, 
that we have not troubled ourselves about these things.’ ” 
Miss Bremer candidly told the community they were deficient 
in two things: “a profession of religion, and public divine 
service, that a life of labor seemed to me empty and dead, 
which was not allied to the service of the Supreme, which did 
not admit space for the holy and beautiful.”’ “ She left them,” 
as she says, * horribly weary of her part as associate-sister.” 
Taking leave of the two distinguished literary ladies, we 
will turn to visitors of another class. They are of the English 
aristocracy: Lady Emmeline Stewart Wortley, and the Hon- 
orable Miss Murray, Maid of Honor to the Queen. Lady 
Wortley came to America in May, 1849. She found New- 
York to be “a fine city,” though it looked as if only * half 
finished,’ on account of the rubbish which filled the streets. 
The ladies on Broadway troubled Lady Wortley by so generally 
‘wearing white shawls—looking like weird women or sheeted 
spectres.” We learn that “ New-York is situated on Man- 
hattan Island, and has extensive fortifications.” “ The Hud- 


1 


son, minus the old feudal castles, reminded her of the Rhine.” 
Our English lady finds in Albany “ very broad troffoirs, which 
are here,” she says, * called sidewalks ;” strange, indeed, that 
the English langnage should have been spoken in Albany! 
She went to Niagara, and there exclaims with enthusiasm, 


‘what a wonderful thing ean water become!’ Of the spray, 


she says, “I think it sometimes seems celestial.” The 
noise of the Falls is extremely fine.” “ It gives the idea of a 
calm Aing/y defianee.” (Would it not have been more loyal 
jn her Majesty's subject to have said queen/y defiance ?) How 
proud would Niagara be of such a comparison, if he could 


understand its foree and grandeur! In respect to the eflect of 
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Niagara upon the mind of her Ladyship, she says, ‘I feel 
quite enthralled and fascinated by it. . . . . One be- 
comes here, indeed, utterly Niagarized; and the great 
cataract goes sounding through all one’s soul and heart and 
mind, commingling with all one’s ideas and impressions, and 
uniting with all one’s innermost feelings and fancies.” 

In gratitude we ought to admire Lady Wortley’s style, since 
she confesses after some weeks sojourn in the country, she 
does “ like the Americans, notwithstanding all that travellers 
have said of them.” Sie 4 * There seems just as much 
difference in America as anywhere else, in some respects,” 
(referring to manners, though in very indefinite terms.) 
They are often (which may not be believed in fastidious 
England) distinguished looking ; as examples, she mentions, 
especially, captains of steamboats! Her ladyship visits West 
Point, and says, “the scenery was extremely lovely, all about 
there.” Lady W. was in Boston on the 4thof July. “ We 
poor English,” she writes, “ must make up our minds to hear 
them Yankee-doodling and Hail-Columbiaing all day long. It 
will be suspected that I am exceedingly wroth against Brother 


Jonathan just now. But it isa spite and anger 


confined ex- 
clusively to the 4th of July.” But the Mrs. Leo Hunters 


of America toadied to Lady Stewart Wortlk Vy; and she in 
her turn mentions them by name, or initial letters, so that we 
find the followers of Miss Martineau and Miss Bremer again 
in the train of hes ladyship, in different parts of the country. 
In New-York, Lady W. found “pineapples and newspapers 


rather cheap.”—** We have a great faney,” she says, * for 


testing and trying all sorts of unearthly, half-supernatural 


dishes.” She liked ** bear and wild-buflalo meat,” and when 
in the prairies * would have eaten hippopotamus pie, or a leg of 
camelopard, or a few slices of rattlesnake, with orang-outang 
sauce, if the se things could have been had”’—s] e was ™ disap- 


pointed in not being able to taste of an alligator,” which she 
“understood to be pretty good.” 

But Lady Wortley is so amiable, so disposed to make the best 
of us, that we almost regret the selections we have made from 
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her book—we confess we might have found better writing and 
more elevated sentiments. But we are truly glad that she 
does not depend for her bread on the labor of her brains. The 

lity of intellect belongs to its own order of aristocracy ; it 
has its own pec ir badges, which cannot be counterfeited, or 
assumed at pl ire by those who are not of this caste. But 
education and refinement we do expect from those whose rank 


in life presupposes the advantages of instruction and cultivated 
lioerity is ridiculous only, when it attempts too 
much—when sublimity sinks to pathos, and wit to vulgarity. 


The Honorabl Miss Murray’s visit to America is of more 


; ; 
recent date. +> lid not intend to make a book when she 
— +] SST, ee, Se eee ae: AE ede iteclf She was 
came to th country, but somehow, 1t made Itsell. rene was 
a lively, bustling woman, with her eyes open, and her ears not 


dull of hearing ~he had scientific proclivities, too, and was 


surprise d th itn i single passenge ron board the ship Can ida, 


in which she came to America, knew anything of the vegeta- 
ble world, “ ex t as regards the edible individuals belonging 
to it.’ ‘The Custom-house ollicers at Boston ‘‘were civil and 
obliging, bothering us as little as possible.” Miss Murray at 
her hotel found ice-water, which was earried to her room—but 
‘Mr. Cushing's flower-garden and houses, which are considered 
the finest in New-[England, are not beyond a third or fifth rate 


inour old country.” Mount Auburn Cemetery she found “ per- 
fect in feeling and taste.” The Greenwood Cemetery of New- 
York, Laurel-[ill of Philadelphia, Greenmouht of Baltimore, 
all share with Mount Auburn in the admiration of strangers. 
In every part of our country, new and beantiful cemeteries are 
being laid out and embellished. Albany and Troy, in New- 
York, Springfield, in Massachusetts, with many others, follow 
in this hallowed work of consecrating beautiful and picturesque 
scenes to the *“ loved and lost.’ New-Haven was among the 
first of our cities to imitafe in its burial-ground Pere /a Chaise, 
which the American in Paris will find in no way exceeding our 
own beautiful cemeteries, except in containing monuments to 
the distinguished of a more ancient period. We may observe, 


in passing, that is a relief from party animosities, and the 
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turmoils of busy life, to turn to the sacred shades of a rural 
cemetery. It is good for us often to wend our way thither, 
to reflect that soon we shall pass away, and the white marble 
only will speak of us to the passing visitor. 

Miss Murray’s smattering of science appears in her analy- 
sis of the transactions of the Scientific Convention at Provi- 
dence. She wishes to see “the wise sons of the West assem- 
bled together.” She listened with deep interest toa paper 
** upon the te mperature of planetary bodies, and of the Space 
through which they travel,” and an animated discussion upon 
the subject, carried on by Agassiz, Henry, Bache, Pi ree, 
Rogers, &c. The question of a “lunar atmosphere,” they 
were obliged to leave unsettled. The savans appeared ** not 
to be certain respecting animal organisms inhabiting the 
planets ;” Agassiz expressed “a derided opinion that, if there 
are such, they must be constituted in a manner entirely differ- 
ing from terrestrial creatures.” Professor Bache stated that 
“very little has as yet been ascertained, respecting the diree- 
tion of tidal waves in the Pacifie,” but he did know that there 
‘‘had been a great earthquake wave on the western coast of 
the Pacific.” Professor Hall “used a lady’s parasol to ex- 
emplify the forms of polypi.” The Professor, engrossed with 
his subject, called the parasol ‘this tool,” which was the 
occasion of merriment to the fair auditors. ‘ He showed that 
some of the associated polypi are probably higher in the seale 
of organization than single individuals.” How many associa- 
ted monkeys would it require, according to this rule, to secure 
a higher scale of organization than one monkey? ‘ The 
mathematical and optical sections,” says Miss Murray, ** were 
beyond my comprehension, and therefore I avoided them ;”” but 
we must bear testimony to the patient attention which she 
did give on one occasion, when Professor Pierce, having an- 
nounced a subject which promised to lead him into the obseu- 
rest region of m ithematical demonstration, most of the savans, 
knowing that they could not follow in such deep water (per- 
haps a little turbid too), dropped off until few were left; but 


Miss Murray, who was too polite to go, listened with profound 
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attention, apparently following the elucidation of the subject, 
step by step, without the least difliculty in comprehending the 
accumulated mass of mathematical reasonings and demonstra- 
tion. 

Miss Murray confesses she does not understand how to 
reconcile some of the disputes which arose between the as- 
tronomers, respecting the nature of Saturn’s ring, and the two 
hundred and fifty careful observations upon zodiacal light, 
which prove it to be of the same nature as the ring of Saturn, 
nor how they establish the fact that, within eighty years the 
planet and its ring must meet. Professor Hitchcock exhibited 
‘‘eurious drawings from the foot impressions of a most extra- 
ordinary four-toed, two-legged kind of frog, which must have 
been larger than the largest elephant.” The Rev. Mr. B. sta- 
ted * facts, showing the fatal results which have followed upon 
the marriage of blood relations. This brought up Agassiz 
upon races,” The various soirees and receptions are duly 
chronicled, and Miss Murray leaves Providence, feeling that 


\merica, 


she has seen the collected learning and science o 
and has had “*a good time generally.” 

The condition of women, education, dress, manners. Xe., 
are duly commented on by the various writers on America. 
Dickens does not make many observations on this subject. 
“The ladies of Boston,” he says, “are beautiful, but as to 
education, there | must stop.” He met with “ blue ladies,” 
‘evangelical ladies,’ ‘“ lecture-hearing ladies,’ Xe. He 
thinks there is too much courtesy paid to women in public 
conveyances, when men vacate seats to give them places. He 
likes the appearance of the factory-girls at Lowell, insists that 
they have a right to play on the piano, to take books from a 
circulating library, to dress like ladies, from the avails of their 
own labor, and even to publish a magazine, which he found to 


be a respect ible performance. 


The over-dressing of American ladies in the streets, at 
hotels, and in the churches, is a subject of general remark 


umong travellers from abroad, as well as sensible people at 


home; though to little purpose it would seem, as at no period 
pur} 
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has the love of display been more conspicuous in our country. 
American women are slaves to dress; it is the bane of their 
life, aye, and of the male victims, too, whose lives are con- 
nected with theirs. ‘Travelling trunks, almost as large as a 
small house, must be carried about filled with all sorts of 
finery, for a summer jaunt to watering places, and for a winter 
visit to acity. The father or husband vainly remonstrates ; 
flounced dresses and crinoline must have ample space, and 
there must be a variety too in the costumes. ‘ Heaven save 
the ladies, how they dress!’ may we well excjaim. Why 
will they not become more practical ? Does the most fastidi- 
ous critic of female beauty admire a young lady in full toilette 
more than in simple dress? If beautiful, there is no need of 
ornament; if plain, she should appear without pretension. We 
have known ladies who have travelled through the conti- 
nent of Europe with only a small trank to contain their 
wardrobe, and they found a wonderful relief in not having 
‘too much to wear.” 

Miss Martineau, a bas bleu, as might be expected, paid little 
attention to the concerns of the toilette. Her one green silk 
was, however, well kept until the time of her leaving the 
country, according to the report of her lady friends. Miss 
Bremer’s mind was of course little upon clothes; she tells of 
one good spinster, the sister of her hostess, who was often 
mysteriously absent from the family. Miss b. noticed it, 
wondering at the cause, until she accidentally discovered that 
her own wardrobe was under a process of repair; ler muslins 
were found mended and washed, and in some cases where 
sleeves, collars, and handkerehiefs, were quite worn out, they 
were taken away and replaced by new ones. We jear from 
this, that Miss Bremer seemed to need such a friendly hand— 
truly was the “ wind tempered to the shorn jan.v” in that 


case, 
Connected with social life in America, is the subject of 
Visiting watering places, medicinal springs, &c. Foreigners 


may well be surprised at the familiarity of manners often seen 


there ; they of course make severe remarks about us; they are 
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istonished to see children there and elsewhere, assuming the 
manners of grown people. Children’s parties are a feature 
particularly American. They are a starting point whence 
proceed that freedom of manners, and disregard to older per- 
sons so characteristic of the times. 

Strangers in our country are surprised to see so many 
families living in boarding-houses: to save expense, says one— 
because the women are too lazy to take care of a house, says 
another—because thx y have no domestic tastes, Says a third. 
Let Brother Jonathan and his wife both help us to answer 
these questions. You say, “it is no concern of strangers 
where you live ;” admitting this, it is surely a concern of your 
own, and a very serious one. What is the domestic life of a 


family living at an hotel? And how much is the aflection of 


those who live in a crowd, influenced by the idea of what 


others may think of the beloved ones—let the marriages 
which result from aequaintances formed in public places, 
and the conjugal infelicity so often found to exist among the 
inmates of large boarding-houses or hotels, be the answer. 
Home is the obscure, quiet source from whence issue the 
mighty streams of political and social life. Woman is the 
presiding genius of home—her influence is all-potent there ; 
it is felt in the higher tides as they flow on in the deeper chan- 
nels of society and national government. 

De Tocqueville, in his ** Democracy in America,” treating 
upon the different views in regard to women which prevail in 


the CL il zed worl 3 thus rem KS : s The \m ri ‘ans h ive ap- 


plied to the sexes the great principle of political eeonomy—by 
dividing the duties of man from those of woman, in order that 
the great work of society may be the better carried on. 


Although the women of the United States are confined within 


the narrow circle of domestie life, and their situation is in 


some respects one of extreme dependence, I have nowhere 


seen women occupying a loftier position: and if I were asked 


to what the singular prosperity and growing strength ef that 
: 


people ought mainly to be attributed, I should reply—to the 


P ] 
{ 


superiority of the women. It is true that the Americans 
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rarely lavish upon the women those eager attentions which are 
commonly paid them in Europe; but their conduct to them 
always implies that they suppose them to be virtuous and 
refined.” 

The complaints of American women of their servants, are 
noted by the different writers. Madame Pulszky justly re- 
marks that the ignorance of American mistresses respecting 
domestic arts, render them liable to imposition from household 
servants, who are willing to obey those who are consistent and 
just in their orders; which is impossible, when the mistress 
herself is ignorant of the nature of the service she requires. 
Herein is the germ of a great truth, which cannot be too much 
insisted on ; servants presume when they see that the mistress 
is hers¢ If ionorant of domestic dutic _ her own he Iplessne SS 
gives them power over her. ‘ She cannot do without me,” is 
the thought of many a presuming servant; or, again, another 
may justly think in respect to her mistress, * She never know 


; th KNOWS 


when I have done enough.” 


Madame Pulszky heard gentlemen boast that, in America, 


ladies rule, and are more respected here than in any other 
country. On inquiring how they ruled, she was answered, 


“ Why, they have all they like, they dress and go shopping, 


and have no care al ut anvthing: We even live In h rt ‘ls to 
save them the trouble of housekeeping.” To this Madame P. 


replied : ‘You are as courteous as the ‘Turks, who allow their 


Wives every amuseme tt in their harems, and about the shops, 
while they attend to graver matters, The el tly wiice nd 
painted parlors of your hotels, where the ladies meet to rock 
away and lounge in their easy chairs, are admirable harems ; 
but what has this to do with the rule of your ladies ?” \s 
the cventiemen failed 1 g » satisfactory answv sto her queri s, 
she sought them from some very intellectual ladies, and was 
told that their lords in general little consult the opinions of their 


female rulers, even in what concerns their own private aflairs, 
That bankruptey often unexpectedly comes upon families, 


i 


when wives have been allowed to think their husbands were 


affluent, and could aflord to support them in luxury. We will 
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not enlarge upon this head, but suggest to both husbands and 
vives some reflections upon the undeniable truths here told 
Should not a man wish his wife to understand something of 
business, so that she might be able to comprehend and guard 
her own rights and those of their children ? 

Referring to private entertainments in America, our many 
visitors allow that we are hospitable, though somewhat bust- 
ling in our manners, but they think an easy flow of conversa- 
tion at our parties is wanting—that eating, drinking and dan- 
cing, ratherthan an interchange of ideas, are a / Americaine : 
we can take these opinions for what they are worth. 

Of the portion of the Pulszky work devoted to the history 
and condition of the Red or Indian race in America, and the 
Black or African race, we shall only say that there is a com- 
mingling ef sense and nonsense, truth and error. ‘The writers 
endeavored to do too much for their limited opportunities of 
personal observation, and we must regard their attempts at 


1 


settling grave questions as a failure. Like some of the great 


undefinable, inexplicable mysteries in religion, there are mys- 
teries ana complications in society, as we now find it 
constituted, which we cannot solve; difficulties which in 
theory we cannot conquer. But the 
] 


u 


same Divine Provi- 
ence which so signally blessed our forefathers in the founding 
of our nation, an the achievement of our national independ- 
ence, still watches over us. As in religion, so in polities and 


morals, those who 


eason and speculate most are not always 
the best dvers—the hopetul and believing are the faithful and 


the 700 1, 


i 
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Arr. IV.—1. La Gerusalemme Liberata di Torquavo Tasso, 
preceduta da un discorso critico letterario di Uso 
Foscoto ed tllustrada da note storiche. Firenze: Felice 
Le Monnier, 1859. 

2. La Gerusalemme Liberata, e L’ Aminta di Torquato Tasso 
Paris, 1858, 

3. Il Rinaldo del Sig. Torquaro Tasso, nel parto seconda 


del Rime e Prose del Tasso. Venezia: Aldo, 1583. 


Tue production of a true epic poem seems to be the highest 
effort of which the human mind is capable. The dramatic, 
lyrical, and pastoral muses have been successfully wooed in 
most enlightened nations. ‘There are few countries possessed 
of a literature which cannot refer to their great historians. and 
the same may be said of their novelists. Nor is there any great 
deficiency of orators, who, although they may be inferior to 
Demosthenes and Cicero, are still worthy of the name. In 
every department of science and the arts suecess has been at- 
tained by a goodly number. It takes ages to produce a Phi- 
dias or an Angelo; but it is not the less true that even the 
modern world can boast many painters and sculptors, who are 
justly entitled to be called great. But if we examine the his- 
tory of mankind from the earliest ages to the present, how 
few epic poets do we find! Those who are most liberal in de- 
fining the characteristics of epic poetry declare five to be the 
maximum number, namely, Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Milton, and 
Camoens. Probably the majority of the best critics would 
exclude three of these if they could only divest themselves of 
adventitious partialities. Then Tasso would remain 
with Homer. 


alone 


We are aware that this will seem a sort of heresy—some- 
thing like a libel on Virgil and Milton, if not on Camoens. 
But it is neither one nor the other. ‘The question is, are the 
Aineid and Paradise Lost true epics taking the Iliad as a 
model, in connection with the definitions of Aristotle? Much 
has been written in reply to this, but it has never been satis- 
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factorily answered. It will be observed that we are not now 
speaking of the character of the poetry but of the form and 
structure of the immortal productions referred to. To deny, 
with however much truth and justice, that Paradise Lost is 
an epic in the strict sense of the term, does not rob that sub- 
lime poem of a single one of its beauties. Let it be called by 
what name it may our admiration for its countless charms is 
not in the least diminished. No one sympathizes the less with 
Dido in her frantie grief, because the circumstances of it are 
not altogether in accordance with the rules of the epic. For 
all purposes of feeling it is sufficient that her sorrow is nat- 
ural—such as may be imagined to aillict a woman of equal 
beauty in real life, when placed in a similar situation. It is 
in this sense Shakespeare has said, ** There’s nothing in a 
name,” &c. ‘There seems to be no doubt that both Virgil and 
Milton intended their great poems to be epics; if they are not 
such, the fact only shows that the authors were deficient in 
one of the necessary qualifications. What this qualification is 
it is not now our purpose to examine. Suffice it to say that it 
was possessed by ‘Tasso. 

ut it is quite safe to regard Camoens, as well as Virgil 
and Milton, as an epic poet, though undoubtedly the Aneid, 
the Lusiad, and Paradise Lost, are each defective in form. In 
this respect at least they are inferior to the Gerusalemme Lib- 
erata—still more interior to the Iliad—but vastly superior to 
all other heroic poems which are called epics. Thus, then, 
there are but five whom any considerable part of the enlight- 
ened world regards as epic poets. If the towering greatness 
of intellect necessary to the production of an epic is not sufli- 
ciently apparent from this, we have only to remember that 
neither Spain, France, nor Germany, not to mention any of the 
great nations of the East, has produced one. There are, in- 
deed, Spanish, French, German, Persian, and Chinese poems 
that are called epics, but it is only at home they are regarded 
as such—they have not received the fiat of universality. 

There are suflicient reasons for this paucity. Even in the in- 
animate world the highest order of grandeur is seldom met with. 
There is but one Niagara, as there is but one Homer. The 
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same may be said of the Amazon and the Himalaya; and we 
might easily extend the comparison in the world of art, noting 
the masterpieces of sculpture and architecture. For the com- 
position of an epic, poetic genius alone, however transcendent, 
is not sufficient ; it requires a combination of powers which, 
even singly, are possessed by very few. Profound knowledge 
of human nature is essential—equally essential is it to be 
familiar with the learning of the age in which the poem is 
written—to be acquainted with the recognised system of 
astronomy ; the art of war, at least in theory, Xc.; and if all 
this knowledge is possessed, in addition to the true inspiration 
which must form the groundwork, failure is still inevitable 
without more artistic skill than is required for the construction 
of the most magnificent marble palace. 

There is ample internal evidence in the poem itself that all 
these qualifications were possessed by the author of the Geru- 
salemme Liberata—than which no temple, not even the Par- 
thenon at Athens, has exhibited finer symmetry, or will longer 
survive the ravages of time. But how few there are that ap- 
preciate its beauties, and how many thousands who spend 
days and nights poring over novels that have never reada 
line of it! Our object, however, in the present paper, is not 
so much to indicate the character of ‘Tasso’s masterpiece to 
those who are not already acquainted with it, as to give a 
general sketch of the poet himself; for of all the sons of ge- 
nius his life has been most embittered by suffering and sorrow. 
His misfortunes alone would render him an object of interest, 
especially to the ladies, who, it seems more than probable, 
were the cause of most of his troubles; although, if they in- 
jured him, it was by their kindness and partiality, for in all 
his relations with them they have regarded him with solicitude 
and tenderness. ‘This was true of him at all periods of life, 
among strangers as well as among friends—in adversity as 
well asin prosperity. ‘The respect and regard which he enter- 
tained through life for the gentler sex were doubtless not a 
little influenced by the conduct and character of his mother 
Portia, who was one of the best of women. A member of a 
noble Neapolitan family—that of Rossimshe had received a 
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liberal education, and she was a woman of a superior mind. To 
her good sense, excellent understanding, and high culture, the 
poet was indebted for an important part of his education, 
though destined to be separated from her forever when he 
was only ten years old. 

Even so early in his life as this the misfortunes of the fam- 
ily had commenced. His father Bernardo had attracted no 
inconsiderable attention among the great as a poet and man of 
letters. It was during the composition of his ‘ Amadigi,” 
while residing in the beautiful city of Sorrento, situated on 
the Bay of Naples, the future author of Gerusalemme Liberata 
was born. [lis mother continued for several years to give 
him daily instructions, with his sister Cornelia, from the time 
he reached his fourth year until her health became impaired. 
Then he was placed in a Jesuit seminary where, in less than 
three years, he not only became an accomplished Latinist, but 
made considerable progress in Greek. Political difficulties 
had now foreed his father to abandon Sorrento, and what was 
still worse his property was confiscated. His mother was entitled 
to a considerable dowry, but she sought in vain to recover it 
from her brothers, until, bowed down with grief at being sepa- 
rated from her husband and children, she entered the mon- 
astery of San Festo, where she died of a broken heart. Not- 
withstanding this early separation and the untimely death 
that so soon followed, Tasso never forgot his mother. Her 
teachings continued to influence him through life; the pre- 
cepts that she had instilled into his youthful mind atlorded 
him consolation amid the worst of his misfortunes, as some of 
his finest odes testify. Twenty years after her death he la- 
ments her thus feelingly : 

“Me from my mother’s breast 
Did cruel fortune tear 
The tears she shed, the kisses wild 
She pressed in her despair 
On my pale cheek ; and oh! the eal 
Of her most passionate appeal 

To Heaven for me, in air 
Alone recorded—with regret 
I yet remember, weep for yet!” 
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The well-known incident of his visit to his sister Cornelia, 
affords another interesting proof, at once of his deep affection 
for his friends, and of the tenderness felt towards him in return. 
After having been separated from her so long that she could 
hardly know him, he disguised himself in a shepherd’s dress, and 
told her that her brother was surrounded by so many enemies 
that it was almost impossible for him to escape with his life. 
The result was that she fainted at his feet; and he wept with 
joy at the consciousness that there was at least one of whose 
affection he was sure. 

There are few whose genius has rendered them illustrious 
of whose precocious talents wonderful stories are not told. 
But it is beyond question that Tasso wrote verses in Latin, as 
well as in Italian, before he reached his tenth year. Were we 
to put faith in the statements of the Marquis Manso we should 
regard him as having done so four years earlier. Be this as 
it may, there are some of his pieces written at Venice, between 
his fourteenth and fifteenth year, which few besides himself 
could have excelled at any age. He was only sixteen when 
he was placed by his father in the University of Padua for the 
purpose of having him instructed in jurisprudence. He was 
scarcely a year here when he conceived the idea of his * Ri- 
naldo,” which, although vastly inferior to his Gerusalemme, is 
a poem of great merit, containing many passages of surpassing 
beauty, and writt+n with remarkable elegance and taste. It 
is a sort of metrical romance divided into twelve cantos and 
containing eight thousand verses, the whole of which was 
composed in less than ten months during hours stolen from 
other pursuits. Nearly the entire poem was completed before 
any one suspected that he had attempted anything more elab- 
orate than an ode or a sonnet. It was by accident that his 
father discovered that he was engaged upon a long poem; 
and far from being glad when he first learned the fact he re- 
monstrated earnestly with his son, pointing out to him how 
his own poetry had been a source of annoyance and injury to 
him rather than of honor and gain, by rendering him depend- 
ent on the great, who were ultimately the cause of his ruin. 
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When he had examined the “ Rinaldo,’ however, and shown 
it to friends who were capable of judging of its merits, he did 
not hestitate to say that he who was capable of producing such 
a work in his seventeenth year was destined, if spared, to be- 
come illustrious. It would be foreign to our purpose to at- 
tempt to analyze the * Rinaldo”—a task which would require 
a whole paper. But as the poem is little known in this coun- 
try and is amply worthy of perusal, we will glance briefly at 
the plot, but without pretending that in doing so we can con- 
vey any adequate idea of the intrinsic excellence of the poem, 
which to be appreciated must be read, although no English 
translation does justice to the original. 

The poem bears the name of the hero who, in some particu- 
lars, resembles Rinaldo of the Gerusalemize. The former isa 
noble youth, the son of Ariosto’s Amone, and consequently the 
cousin of the same poet’s Orlando; but he is entirely different 
in his character and aspirations from all. Instead of setting out 
to fight the Saracens like Rinaldo of the Gerusalemme, he 
goes to the wood in search of the steed Baiardo, where he 
meets with Clarice and falls in love with her; but not until 
he has shown by his prowess that, great and fascinating as her 
personal charms are, he is a suitor not unworthy of her atten- 
tion. ‘The mode he adopts for this purpose is rather strange, 
nothing less than to seize the wild animal by the hinder legs 
and throw him on his back. He encounters Isoliero in single 
combat, and, as a matter of course, defeats him, when the 
antagonists become friends. Proceeding along together in 
quest of adventures, according to the approved custom of the 
time, they happen to meet with the statues of Tustan and 

szancelot, which are in a fighting attitude—one giving up his 
lance to the other as a conquered knight. As the wandering 
companions proceed, they meet Galerana with Clarice ; but 
they are surrounded by such a number of knights, as they 
sail down the river Seine, that Rinaldo becomes jealous, draws 
his lance, gives the signal to his companion, and in a few 
minutes all are routed save the ladies, who naturally enough 
become somewhat frightened, until the victor makes himself 
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known. At this stage, supernatural agencies are introduced. 
While the hero is exulting in his good fortune, a magician 
comes and deprives him of his beloved Clarice ; and this is 
the beginning of a series of incidents which, in spite of their 
extravagance, are so worked up as to possess a strange fas- 
cination. The poem was inscribed tothe Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este, who had already become his patron. The concluding 
stanzas, although by no means a fair specimen of the whole, 
possess more interest, for reasons which will be obvious to the 
reader, than any other extract of equal length which we can 
give : F 
“Thus have I sung—in battle-field and bower, 
Rinaldo’s cares, and prattled through my page, 
While other studies claimed the irksome hour, 

In the fourth lustre of my verdant age ; 
Studies from which I hoped to have the power 
The wrongs of adverse fortune to assuage ; 

Ungrateful studies, whence I pine away 


Unknown to others, to myself a prey. 


“Yet oh! if Heaven would e’er my wishes crown 
With ease released from Law’s discordant maze, 
To spend on the green turf in forests brown, 
With bland Apollo, whole harmonious days, 
Then might I spread, Luigi, thy renown 
Where’er the sun darts forth resplendent rays ; 
Thyself the genial spirit should infuse 
And to thy virtues make a worthier muse. 


“ But thou first fruit of fancy and of toil, 

Child of few hours, and those most fugitive! 

Dear little book, born on the sunny soil 
3y Brunta’s wave! may all kind planets give 

To thee the spring no winter shall despoil, 
Life to go forth when I have ceased to live, 

Gathering rich fame beyond our country’s bounds, 
And mixed with songs with which the world resounds. 


“Yet ere I bid thy truant leaves adieu, 
Ere yet thou seek’st the Prince, whose name impre:s’d 
Deep in my heart upon thy front we view 


Too poor a portal for so great a guest! 
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Go find out him from whom my birth I drew 


Life of my life! and whose the rich bequest 
Has been, if aught or beautiful or strong 
Adorns my life, and animates my song. 


“ Tle with that keen and searching glance which knows 
To pierce beyond the veil of dim disguise, 

Shall see the faults that lie conceal’d so close 
To the short vision of my feeble eyes, 

And with that pen which joins the truth of prose 
To tuneful fable, shall the verse chastise 

(Far as its youth the trial can endure) 


And grace thy page with beauties more mature. ”’ 


Although the ** Rinaldo ” belongs to the same class as Ari- 
osto’s * Orlando Furioso,” it is by no means an imitation of 
that fine poem; but it is essentially different throughout. 
Such was the popularity of the latter, that he deemed it ne- 
cessary to give his reasons, in his preface, for departing from so 
approved a model. Every canto of the Furioso opens with a 
series of moral precepts somewhat similar to those of Pope’s 
Essay on Man, but much more poetically expressed. These 
introductory stanzas serve as a magnificent vestibule—always 
in a different style—which gives a sort of foretaste of the 
beauty, richness, and elegance, which may be expected in the 
interior of the building. ‘Tasso did not offer to deny that this 
was right, or rather he did not allege that it was wrong, on the 
part of Ariosto; partly because the latter had to recite his can- 
tos to the Court, from time to time, and partly because his 
poem consisted, not of one but of several stories. With similar 
modesty and deference, he gave his reasons for differing from 
his father’s Amadigi, showing that what he aimed at himself 
was some approach to epic unity as_ prescribed by Aristotle, 
without strictly adhering to that great master’s rules. In 
conclusion, he begged that his poem should not be judged by 
comparison with the Iliad, the Aineid, or the Furioso, but 
solely on its own merits. 

The work had searcely been a week published when the 
author was known throughout Italy by the endearing name of 
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Tassino, Several reigning princes offered to be his patron, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time: but although sensible that 
he had accomplished a great work for one of his age, he felt 
that he had more to learn before he could secure that immor- 
tality which he now regarded as fairly within his reach; and 
accordingly he entered the University of Bologna, where he 
had the advantage of the best teachers, not only in Italy, but 
in all Europe. In order to be fully prepared for his chef 
deuvre, which he had planned before leaving Padua, his first 
care on entering the new University was to prepare a series of 
elaborate discourses on heroic poetry ; and, in his intervals of 
leisure, while doing so, he selected such names of personages 
as he thought best caleulated to impart interest to the new 
poem, and which, at the same time, were most agreeable to 
himself. 

It was while thus engaged he learned that the Cardinal 
d’Este had appointed him a gentleman of his household. This 
brought him at once to Ferrara, which to him proved both a 
Paradise and Purgatorio, if not indeed an Inferno. He was but 
twenty-one years old (having been born in 1544), when in No- 
vember, 1565, he arrived at the scene of his greatest glory and 
misfortunes. Although the nuptial ceremonies of the Duke were 
being celebrated with great pomp—the bride being no less a 
personage than the Arehduchess Barbara of Austria, daughter 
of the Emperor Ferdinand 1., who made her entrance into the 
city wearing a golden crown, and attended by a numerous and 
splendid retinue—the author of Rinaldo, who had searcely a 
change of linen, or a second ducat in his pocket, was received 
by the beauty and rank of that proud city with every mark 
of consideration and esteem. The good Cardinal allowed him 
to want for nothing, and gave him full liberty to pursue his 
studies, and seek entertainment and pleasure in whatever way 
was most congenial to him. Before leaving for Rome, to take 
part in the election of a new pontiff, Pope Pius the Fifth hav- 
ing just died, he introduced him to the Princess Lucretia, 
eldest sister of the Duke Alphonso of Ferrara, wh» in turn 
introduced him to her younger sister, the Princess Leonora. 
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Both ladies were not only highly accomplished—capable of 
speaking several languages, and playing with skill and taste 
on various instruments of music—but also remarkable for 
their beauty. This was particularly true of Leonora, who, for 
the poet, possessed the additional attraction of a talent for 
poetry. It is easy to understand that the society of such 
ladies was a source of great delight to the susceptible and ro- 
mantic poet; and there is every reason to believe that they 
were equally charmed with his. Being now engaged in the 
composition of the Gerusalemme, he read portions of it to them 
almost daily. They listened eagerly, and were quite enthu- 
siastic in their praise. In order to afford as much variety as 
possible to the princesses, he took advantage of the Duke’s 
absence at Rome and wrote his * Aminta,” a delightful 
pastoral, which although little known in this country, has a 
celebrity in Italy little less than that of his “ Gerusalemme.” 
The style is truly exquisite—a very model of sweetness and 
melody. Although no English translation embodies the true 
spirit and grace of the original, those who read even the open- 
ing lines, which are by no means the best specimen of the 
whole, will hardly wonder that it was the “ Aminta” which 
suggested, not only the Pastor Fido of Guarini, but also the 
Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay. The first scene introduces 
two fair shepherdesses : 
DAaFNE. 

And wouldst thou wish, ah! simple that thou art, 

To shun the joys that bless a loving heart, 

Belovw’d annie ? And wilt thou waste thy youth 

A stranger to those names of love and truth ? 

Nor hear thee mother eall’d, as round thee throng 

The pledges of thy choice: nor from the tongue 

Of one most dear, receive love’s dearest name ? 


Fool that thou art to feel not his soft flame. 


Sinvia 


Let others follow the vain hopes of love, 
And if he boasts his pleasures let them prove 
Another joy is mine—and mine the care 

To track the woods, and breathe the forest air 
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To wing my arrows at the chafing boar, 
And win the prey I seek! I ask no more. 


DaFNE. 


Poor idle sports! if charms in these you find, 
’Tis plain that love hath never blest your mind. 


The “ Aminta” was repeatedly represented at court, the 
princesses personating the shepherdesses—the author the shep- 
herd. It were strange did not a feeling more tender than mere 
friendship result from so close and agreeable an intimacy ; 
but, although the fact is denied by those best acquainted with 
the circumstances, it is fully proved by Tasso’s writings. In- 
deed, the conduct of the princesses toward him, especially of 
Leonora, might be regarded as suflicient evidence by itself. 
The reason why any doubt is entertained on the subject is that 
the house of Este, being one of the proudest in Europe, dis- 
dained to own that one of its princesses could regard even a 
man destined to immortality like Tasso, in any other light 
than as a dependant on the bounty of their princely family. 
There is sufficient evidence that this is the true seeret of the 
poet’s misfortunes. Before any suspicion had been entertained 
on the subject, the poet had no Letter friend than the Duke Al- 
phonso, who felt greatly flattered by the distinction conferred 
upon himself and his family in the Gerusalemme, which he was 
in the habit of reading according as it was composed, and which 
the author had promised to dedicate to him. But as soon as 
he was led to believe that Tasso regarded his sister as a mis- 
tress, all was changed. In order to prevent public scandal, 
the intercourse of the poet with the family was lessened gradu- 
ally, until in two or three months it had become merely nominal, 
although the princesses never ceased to regard him with favor. 
The transition from a feeling of apparent coolness on the part 
of the duke toward the poet, to one of but ill-disguised hos- 
tility, was easy and natural. A reigning prince, who desires 
to persecute even a great poet that happens to be in his power, 
need be at no loss for a pretext to do so. In the case of Tasso, 


sufficient excuse was found in the eccentricity of his character, 
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his restless disposition, and the warmth with which he resented 
aflronts, which were perhaps oftener imaginary than real; and 
hence the cruel captivity which the unfortunate poet had to 
suffer for more than seven years—the greater part of the time 
in a damp, dark, filthy dungeon underground, shut out from 
the light of heaven, and manacled like a pirate or assassin. It 
was in vain that kings and princes interceded on his behalf. 
The invariable reply was that the poet was insane—that he 
was under suitable medical treatment, and that as soon as his 
physicians pronounced him well he would be restored to full 
liberty. 

lt would extend our article far beyond the bounds we 
have prescribed for it to enter into details relative to the 
terrible sufferings to which the author of the Gerusalemme was 
thus subjected. There is a sort of mystery about the whole 
affair, which is not likely to be ever cleared up; and which has 
its parallel only in that in which the captivity of the Man with 
the Iron Mask is still shrouded. Had Tasso never written a 
line, the suilerings he was forced to endure by the petty tyrant 
of Ferrara would have invested his life with a melancholy in- 
terest; but this interest is greatly enhanced by appeals, in the 
finest poetry, which would have moved any heart susceptible 


of a generous emotion.* If ever there were “tuneful tears,” it 


The following extracts, one from a petition to the Duke Alphonso, the other 


} 


rom one to the princesses, his sisters, will serve as specimens of his “ tunefu 


* Again, vet once again 


I turn, and faint from my deep cell, my knee, 


Heart, soul, and weeping eyes incline to thee ; 





My lips, long silent, I unclose in pain, 

And unto thee, but not of thee complain 

Turn thy mild eyes, and see where a vile crowd 
rhrong: where the pauper pines, the sick man moans 
S-e where, with death on his shrunk cheeks. aloud 
Thy once-loved servant groans ; 

W here, by a thousand sorrows wrung, his eyes 
Grown dim and hollow, his weak limbs devoid 

Of vital marrow, wasting and annoyed 

fy dirt and darkness, he ignobly lies, 

Envying the eordid lot of those—to whom 


The pity comes that cheers their painful doom. 
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was those shed by Tasso in his miserable dungeon; but shed 
in vain, except to awaken throughout the civilized world a 
sympathy destined to last forever! For who is there now, 
that admires the best poetry, that has any partiality for the 
gifted and great, any love for justice, or any hatred of oppres- 
sion, that does not feel for the victim, although more than three 
centuries have elapsed since he wrote, suffered, and wept ? 
But nothing but death, or the loss of his great mind, which 
was said to be diseased, could have prevented him from com- 
pleting the great epic in which he rivals Homer, who alone 
surpasses him in grandeur, richness of invention, and sustained 
elevation of thought. The poem opens with the spring of the 
year 1099; its subject is the recovery of the holy sepulchre 
from the infidels. The Christian princes are all animated with 
the same hope; but each has his faults. All have passions 
which must be subdued, or at least kept under such restraint 
as is necessary in carrying out a common purpose. In the 
‘‘ Gerusalemme” Godfrey represents the Agamemnon of the 
Iiiad, while Rinaldo represents Achilles ; in a similar manner 
Armida may be compared to Helen, although her character has 
more resemblance to that of Dido as drawn by Virgil. We 
might thus pass from one portraiture to another in the ‘ Geru- 
salemme,” finding each to correspond, more or less, with some 
similar portrait in the Iliad or the /neid ; yet 


servile imitator even of the Prince of Poets. 


Tasso is no 
He does not 
draw one fourth as much from him as Virgil, and, except in 
very rare cases, What he does draw he makes entirely his own, 


sometimes improving on the original. Such is the case, for 


) THE PRINCESSES OF FERRARA 
« . . . * 
* To you my sorrows I ur fold—a scroll 
Of bitterness ¥y wrong, my grief-, my f 
Part of mv tale—IJ cannot tell the who 
But my rebellious tears ! 


What then I was, what am; what wo the whil 
I am reduced to beg from whence what star 


Guided me hither; who, with bolt and bar 


Confines, and who, when I for freedom grieved, 


Promised me hope, yet etill that hope deceived.” 
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example, at the opening of the fourth book, where Satan is 
made to assemble his hosts in the infernal regions, in order to 
send them forth to aid the Turks against the Christians. No 
translation that we have seen does justice to the demoniac 
splendor of the third and fourth stanzas, which describe the 
frightful sounding of the Stygian trumpet, the terrible light- 


nings of hell, and the strange, horrible shapes of the demons: 


*Chiama gli abitator dell’ ombre eterne 
Il rauco suon della tartarea tromba: 
Treman le spaziose atre caverne 
E Vaer cieco a quel romor rimbomba : 
Né stridendo cosi dalle superne 
Regioni del cielo il folgor piomba ; 
Né si scossa giammai trema la terra, 
Quando i vapori in sen gravida serra. 


“Tosto gli Dei d’abisso in varie torme 
Concorron d’ogn’ intorno all’ alte porte. 
Oh come strane, oh come orribil forme! 
(Quant? é negli occhi lor terrore e morte ! 
Stampano alcuni il suol di ferine orme 
E. ’n fronte umana han chiorne d’angui attorte ; 
E lor s’aggira dietro immensa coda 
Cl 


‘he. quasi sferza, si ripiega e suoda.” 


The two succeeding stanzas are ptetty well rendered by 
Wiffen, and we transcribe them in preference to the original, 
for the benefit of those unacquainted with the latter. They 
will remind the intelligent reader of some well-known passages 
in Paradise Lost : 


“There might you hear the Hlarpy’s clang’rous brood, 
The Python’s hiss, the Hydra’s wailing yell, 
Mad Sey lla barking in her greedy mood, 
And roaring Polypheme, the pride of hell ; 
Pale Gorgons, savage sphinxes, centaurs fell, 
Geryons, chimeras breathing flakes of fire, 
Figures conceptionless innumerable, 
Multiform shapes conjoined in monsters dire, 


To the vast hall of Dis in hideous troops aspire. 


(ll a a 
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“ They took their stations right and left around 
The grisly king ; ke, cruel of command, 
Sate in the midst of them, and sourly frown’d, 
The huge rough sceptre waving in his hand. 
No Alpine crag, terrifically grand, 
No rock at sea in size with him could vie; 
Calpe and Atlas, soaring from the sand, 
Seem’d to his stature little hills, so hich 
Rear’d he his horned front in that Tartarean sky.” 


Like the fourth book of the Aineid, the fourth canto of the 
Gerusalemme is the best of the whole poem ; it contains more 
passages that possess sublimity and pathos than are to be met 
with, within equal bounds, in any other part of the work. But 
there is no canto, and but few stanzas, in which one or the 
other of the same qualities is not to be found. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we turn at random to the seventh book, and our eyes 
fall on that part which has reference to the arming of Argantes. 


The hero is described as follows: 


“Qual con le chiome sangirinose orrende 
Splender cometa suol per l’aria dusta, 
Che i regni muta e i feri morbi adduce. 


E ai purpuri tiranni infausta luce.” * 


There is a wonderful condensation of thought and imagery 
in these four lines. The best translation of them is perhaps 
that of Hoole, which we give below, but which is little better 
than a pharaphrase. It is not in fits and starts that Tasso is 
fertile in images, elevated in conception, dignified in style, and 
beautifully allegorical in the conduct of his fable. It is not 


*« As shaking terrors from his blazing hair, 
A sanguine comet gleams through dusky air, 
To ruin states and dire diseases spread, 
° And baleful light on purple tyrants shed 
So flam'd the ehief in arms, and sparkling ire 
He roll'd his eyes suffus'd with blood and fire ; 


His dreadful threats the firmest hearts controll'd, 
And with a look he withered all the bold 

With horrid shout he shook his naked blade, 
And smote th’ impassive air and empty shade.” 
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here and there he is copious in incident, or vivid and truthful 
in the delineation of character. The same characteristics per- 
vade every one of the twenty-two cantos of the Gerusalemme, 
and yet every succeeding page introduces us to something new 
in thought or feeling. ‘Terror, love, pity, resentment, are in- 
separable, but pleasing sadness alternately takes possession of 
the mind as we turn from one incident, or character, to an- 
other. How different is Godfrey from Rinaldo, in every other 
feeling and sentiment than courage, zeal for the Christian 
religion, and indomitable resolution! The former is as in- 
sensible to the charms of Armida, as Rinaldo is yielding and 
susceptible in turning aside from glory itself in order to in- 
dulge the passion of love. Who need be ashamed to drop a 
tear over the good and beautiful Clorinda, Pagan though she 
be, when she receives her death wound from the hand of Tan- 
cred, her lover! But this reminds us of the famous episode 
of Sophronio and Olindo—that which the critics of the author’s 
time were must unanimous in condemning—which his friends 
were most anxious to have removed; but which nothing could 
have induced him to omit. That it is a defect cannot be de- 
nied ; it mars the structure of the poem, not indeed because it 
is wanting in beauty or grace, for in neither quality is it sur- 
passed by any passage of equal length in the whole work. 
But a superfluous column, however beautiful in itself, is a 
defect in a building, of which all the parts should bear a cer- 
tain proportion to each other, and form one harmonious whole. 
In no other sense could the episode in question be called a 
blemish. ‘The manner in which it was introduced shows that 
the author was fully aware that the exigencies of the poem 
did not require it. What, then, was his object? The ques- 
is easily answered ; in fact it is answered by the episode itself, 
The author desired at once to compliment and immortalize his 
beloved Leonora. 

He makes the image of the Virgin Mary, in the Christian 
church at Jerusalem, the pretext for introducing the story of 
Sophronio and Olindo. Ismeno ealls it an idol, and advises its 


removal. It is accordingly taken by force, by order of the king, 
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and placed in a mosque. But next morning it is found to be 
yone. King Aladin refuses to believe that a miracle has been 


performed ; but charges his Christian subjects with having 


stolen it, and condemns them to indiscriminate slaughter. 


‘ 1 . ee { , . . 
Sophronia, a Christian maiden, comes forward, and in order to 
save her people, accuses herself of the crime. Her lover hear- 
ing this, hastens to contradict her, declaring that he, and h 
ilone, was guilty. The only effeet that this has on the mind 
’ . , . . 
of the tyrant is to induce him to eondemn the -accusing 
} , 
bOYV Ss To in uel de th than the rest of t! I thren 
But we must not omit to e the charac of Si nia—that 
? , 
which all ] ira lared to be Leonora’s—in 1 t’s ow! 
Ore. oe 
aes 
. 
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A deeper charm from blooming in the shade ; 
Lovers she shunn’d, nor loved to be admired, 

But from their praises turn’d and lived a life retired. 
‘Vet could not this coy x crecy prev nt 


ulmiring g and warm desires of 





| 

Tutor’d by Love, nor yet would Love e 

To hide such lustrous beauty from the sun 

Love! that through every change delight’st to run 


| he Proteus of the he urt who now dost ] lind, 


. 


Now roll the Argus eyes that naught can shun! 
Thou through a thousand guards unseen dost wind, 
And to the chastest maids familiar access find.” 

Sophronio has already been dragged to the pyre for execu- 
tion, but just as she is about to be sacrificed, Clorinda, shocked 
at the inhuman cruelty of the deed about to be committed, 
hastens to save her; although she has but just come all the 
way from Persia, as a female warrior, for the express purpose 
of aiding in the expulsion and overthrow of the Christians. 
Her warlike appearance, resolute bearing, and great beauty 
combine to overawe the oflicers who have charge of the exeeu- 
tion, so that they agree to wait until she has had an interview 
with the sultan. ‘The latter first refuses, then takes time to 
reflect, but finally he comes to the conclusion that it would be 
neither judicious nor safe to refuse one who exercised so 
powerful an influence, altogether apart from her prowess as a 
warrior, and her zeal, as an enemy to the Franks. The lovers 


are naturally more attached to each other now than ever, afte 





having been thus almost miraculously saved when about to be 
eommitted to the flames. 

Whether it be right or wr ng to maintain that the character 
of Sophronio was meant for that of the Princess Leonora—the 
poet himself representing Olindo—it is not diflieult to under- 
stand that they could h urdly have personated the two lovers of 
the episode without their own feelings being somewhat in- 
fluenced while doing so. ‘That ‘Tasso was so influenced no 





one pretends any longer to deny. There is still some doubt 








as to the light in which his attentions were regarded by Leonora: 





but only, in our opinion because, as before intimated, the Duke 
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Alphonso exercised all his power and influence to prevent the 
publication of any version of the story which would favor the 
hypothesis that a princess of the house of Este could become 
enamored of one who, however great his genius, was still but 
a dependant on her father’s bounty. Noone has more fully 
investigated all that relates to Tasso’s life than Ginguerié ; 
who fully sustains the views of Serassi as to the author’s de- 
sign with regard to Sophronio and Olindo. The former con- 
cludes a long and interesting dissertation on the subject as 
follows: ‘* Qui peut douter que le Tasse, dans les premiers 
transports de cefte noble passion, n’ait voulu se representer 
lui méme; que plus d’une fois il ne se fat une idéa celeste du 
bonheur de meurir avec une femme adoree, et de s’ immoler 
pour elle; quil n’ait saisi avidement cette occasion unique 
d’exprimer des veeus, qui peutetre en indiquaient d’autres qu’il 
n’aurait osé avouer de meme? * * * * Cet episode est un 
defaut dans son poem. ‘Tous les amis qu’il consulta le senti- 
rent: tous insisterent pour qu il le retranchat ; tl le se ntit 
comme eux; t/ Tavoua meme et refusa toujours de consentir a 
ce sacrifice ; linterét de la perfection de son ouvrage se tut 
devant un intléret plus cher.” 

In every other part of the poem we have evidence that the 
author fully understood the leading precept of Aristotle as to 
beauty of expression, and symmetry of form : “Of ev yay cenvére- 
ool, Tac Kasac PUMA YTO jToacetc, Kat TAC TWVY TOL#TW) Tvyac.” 
If it be said that he has introduced into his Gerusalemme too 
much that is strange, horrible, and frightful he can sustain 
himself by the authority of the same philosopher, who says, 
in his book on poetry: “ We see terrible animals, dead or 
dying men, in a picture with pleasure, objects which in nature 
would inspire us only with fear and sorrow. The better they 
are imitated the more complete is our satisfaction.” True, 
objects are presented to us by ‘Tasso which do not exist in 
nature; such as his Harpies, Gorgons, Centaurs, Geryons, Xe, 
But there were many in his time who believed them to exist— 


in fact the majority of the people; nor is such belief altogether 


extinct at the present day. This would justify the poet; for 
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the epie has as much to do with what is fabulous, as with 


what is founded on fact, as long as the former is kept within 
the bounds of what, from the want of a better name, is called 


poetical vraisemblance. If we censure Tasso for using figures 
which seem to us extravagant and absurd, we must censur 
Homer on the same grounds—in fact it is the author of the 
[liad who is most to blame, if any blame there should be, for 
the kind of extravagance referred to, since had he not set the 
example ol conjuring up eods and codade sses of such wonder- 
ful dimensions we should hardly have heard even of the enor- 
mous Satan of Milton. Every student of the classics remem- 
bers the Mars of the L[liad. He does not seem to have inspired 


ny | | 


any great fear among either the Trojans or Greeks, while he 


marched about among thein as if he was not quite sure what 
side he should take. He fights with Diomed but fails to con- 
quer him. At the battle of the gods he makes no better fig- 
ure, but is overthrown by Minerva. It is only in his fall th 

we find him great; for he covers seven acres. In anothe 


part of the [had (xxi.) Tityus covers nine acres—the whok 


extent of what would make a pretty large park for a country 


town. Nor is it gods and heroes alone which are thus pre- 
sented to us by Homer in a somewhat ** question » shape.” 
1! 47 4 rt ] ! ; + ; ] 
He tells us that the earth shook to its e ntre when the army 
marched like the thunderbolts of Jupiter over the hill s whic] 
overwhelmed the giant Typhon. In the Odyssey | still 
more marvellous, if possible. He makes the wi ind good 
Ulysses so far forget himself as to follow the chariot fa beau. 
+ - ° = ! + + e ] 1 ? 
tiful princess Who goes naked f athe; he shuts up the winds 
| 
in goats’ skins, tarns the companions of Ulysses into swine. and 
_ ] } ] 1] ] + { 
finally makes him kill the numerous suitors of his wife. Penel- 
i “aie 
ope, With the aid of only his son and two servants; and this 


ata time when the old lady’s head must have been eray if it 


Was ever to become so. But he is not the less divine for al 
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this, or the less unapproachable in epic grandeur. Nay, more, 
there is not one of the scenes, pictures, or incidents we have 
thus hastily glanced at in Homer which is not invested with 
peculiar interest. The same may be said of what are called 
the exaggerations of ‘Tasso, though in an inferior degree. All 
that can be wed against the latter, is that he transcends his 
master in the immense size and strength which he gives his per- 
sonages. Indeed, in one or two instances the charge is but too 
well founded. This is true of his Pluto whom he describes 
while sitting in counsel with the infernal assembly, within his 
palace, as larger than the largest mountain.* In a similar 
] 


manner he describes Rinaldo as doing the work of a battering- 


ram. 


Nor br could stand 1 
sudden remendous bl 
rhe sound f 1 the rock it to1 
sroke the stror s and laid the portals | 
. 
\ fat 
\ 
\ ~ 
C at l i 

ht] :dy - 
Oft , 1, SN i! a ] f ] 
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But it was not for the size of his gods, demons, or men, that 
Tasso had to make apology to the critics when he was most 
violently assailed ; but for mingling Christianity with Pagan- 
isin, giving too much pewer te magicians, making his women 
too seductive, his warriors too susceptible, Xe. ‘The worst of 
it was that it was necessary to remove a portion, if not all, of 
the objectionable passages in order to secure the protection of 
the state, so that no one could infringe on the copyright of the 
poem when published. For this reason the author did all in 
his power to explain away the objections of the censors. He 
displays great ingenuity, learning, and critical sagacity, in his 
etforts to defend the characters and scenes which it was the 


greatest pain to him to alter, not to speak of suppressing 
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them. All his writings on the subject—at least such as 
are most important, are still extant, and are replete with in- 
terest. Flavinio, who may be regarded as the chairman of 
the committee of critics, to which the poem Was submitted 
before publication, advises the author, as a friend, thus: 
‘* Remove the love scenes; blot out all about the Erminias 
and the Armidas; they profane the sanctity of Godfrey’s 
camp—they diminish the grandeur of the holy enterprise 
which is the subject of your poem. When you have done 
this, and removed all about the enchanted forest,* and the 
magic of the Saracens, which Barga objects to still more than 
I do, we will not hesitate to say that the poem is greatly im- 
proved.” Had this been a mere advice such as critics some- 
times give in our time and country, ‘Tasso would have cared 
little about it. But Flaminio spoke with authority. He was 
one of the judges, or rather jurymen, selected by the author 
himself, so that he was bound to respect his decision. The 
objections of Barga, were, upon the whole, not so severe. ‘To 
the latter Tasso replies: “ I will kill all the magicians in the 
last book, and put an end to that objection. I will add ten 


stanzas to the passage about Erminia—I will make a holy 
nun of her; but do not ask me to leave her out. As to 
Armida—why she, to be sure, is too attractive ; but then, con- 
sider, the actual crusaders were guilty of the same faults as 
Rinaldo, without the same provocation. In increasing her 
seductiveness I but render Godfrey’s virtue the greater, and 
supply a defence for such of the heroes as she has been able to 
wile away from the Christian camp.” The committee, or 
rather court, sat regularly at Rome two or three times a week, 


for several months; but like the farnous philosophers who mis- 


N ne w is read his deseriptions of l gardens 
| | 
] r. 1 vonder that he was anx » defend th t ie last 
W al l v 
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took a mouse in their telescope for an elephant in the moon, 
they had come toa certain conclusion, and Homer himself could 
not have persuaded them that their premises were erroneous. 
In this extremity the author was reminded of his old friends of 
Padua; and he went to them with all possible speed in the 
hope that their criticisms would be less captious, and would 
have some influence with his censors. But the latter pursued 
him with letters—writing also to those who were inclined to 
favor hin—showing that it would be a scandal to sanction 
the condemned passages. ‘To one of these epistles Tasso 
writes as follows, in May, 1575: ‘ You object to my placing 
the muse in heaven, since the name of muse signifies only 
sound, or song, which in Aristotle’s opinion cannot be in 
heaven. . . . «. I deny your major inasmuch as Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Tully, and Dante, say there is sound in heaven. 
Were I to rest there I have four to one the best of it. But 
\ristotle admits that there is musical proportion in heaven, 
from which, say I, it follows that there is a muse, or muses, 
and thus I justify myself as poet, philosopher, and divine. 
You object again that, ‘1 represent Godfrey, warned by a 
divine dream, and quote Aristotle as saying somnia non mit- 
tuntur a Deo” Now, I answer by reminding you of Homer 
and of Agamemnon’s dream, and if that will not do, then ] 
beg of you to read St. Thomas Aquinas, who quotes Aristotle 
as saying that some dreams are demoniacal.” This, it must 
be admitted, was pretty forcible logic, but it had little, if any, 
etlect. 

The author’s health was now growing feeble, and the protec- 
tion of the state, for the publication of the work was still un- 
secured. ‘The least sensitive would have been unhappy in 
similar circumstances ; but, in addition to his other troubles, 
and he had always more than his share, Tasso began to enter- 
tain fears that he would be accused and condemned of heresy. 
There does not appear to have been the slightest grounds for 
such an apprehension, although it was well known that he 
devoted much of his time to incantations and exorcisms. At 


any rate, in order to avoid all danger, he resolved to submit his 
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poem to a new tribunal. This, too, was composed of scholars 


of the highest eminence, including poets, philosophers, and 
divines, but instead of sanctioning the condemned passages as 
harmless and fit for publication, the new critics proceeded to 


discover new faults in his poem. This was sufliciently mor- 
tifying ; but Tasso resolved not to be obstinate any longer, 
and accordingly invented an alleg ry to explain away the 
objections of all. This, too, failed. A work that was the 
subject of so much criticism might readily be supposed to be 
profitable as a publication. The booksellers took the hint, and 


while critics and author still continued to argue and wrangle 


wi h ch h spt ious ea ms ol the | hh We pu lished 
which increased to no slight extent the chagrin of the author 
It id us t o far to contemplate him in ] s dark, filthy 
and di ! underground dungeon, where he was destined t 
spend more than seven years, sigh over his many frui Ss ap- 
peals for his liberty, read, not without emotion, those fine odes 
in which, wl yet a captive, he laments the death of Leo- 
nora, t on his liberation, foll him to ples, and thence 
to Rome, where, after all, he found his truest and best friends 
Far fr rsecut him in any form, for any ng he had 
said in | lime pr the Pope (Clement | th) wel- 
comed |] i th Eternal City in the m land a c- 
tionat manner, caus y him to | met witl itt y ov a 
splendid cavaleade, which escorted him to the Vat Next 
day he was received by the Pi pe in person, wl] in an appro- 
priate address, expre | his highest admiration his great 
poen neluding thus: ** We have destined you the crown of 
laurel, that from you it may receive as much hor Ss In umes 
past it | conferred on others.’ B t t the only 
proof of kindness re l by the poet from the head of th 
Church 1 he was most in need of aid ; the good pontiil also 
granted him a pension of 200 seudi, which, with wl le- 


eched ; in two weeks the ceremony was to have taken place 
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tp). But Tasso felt that his end was at hand. 
1 


and requested permission to spend his last days in the Monas- 


amid unusual pen 


tery of Onofiro, where he died in a few days, bequeathing all 


the little property he had to Manso and Cardinal Cinthio—his 


portral >The iormel and his works to Ut jatter, togethnel with 
} 4 ! 4 ° ] 1 +] } 

certain l ikets Of slight Iportan in 1 mseives but 

P ; , ’ ' } 1.4 

of great value as mementoes « one Who i aiready atiorded 


dis Had | seen him before, his y—wha cost 
him to cenius and still be hi ) ing faults— 
was a suilicient cause of sorrow, if not for Tasso, at least for 
the sak humanity which was so much ¢« | by the long 
and eruel m of which he was 1 et We have 


evidet t o1 ) incholy and conelus in one of his own 
letters, written two or three days before his death, that he re- 


tained to 1 t a lively sense « f the wr s had sutlered, 


although he utters no reproach against the chi f not only 
author of his misfortunes. ‘ What,” he writes, ** will my 
dear ( itini say, when he shall hear « death of his 
dear Tasso! and in my opinion the tidings will not be tardy. 


The close of life I feel to be fast approaching ; no remedy ean 


iunad to assu re this new distemp » Which is at my 


' 
others: so that, as by a rapid torrent, am borne away, with- 
, 
ou ’ thir ne to, or to onpose its s i Ti reels nol 
/ j } 
j ’lo s vy lentless for wv lo } aof the 


ingratitude of the world, which has gained the victory of 


( luctinea: ine indigent lo the tomb, while | { vy hoped that 


the glory which (whatever it may think) this a shall derive 
f, : . ld ; ntir | , with tr 
irom my writings, Wwouk nov enurery ica Mi WilLhoul Te- 
ward.’ 

cs iks Weill for the aflectionate nature Lasso, th U 
1 . ‘ ! } +] ; nm hi 
chiel tautts of his Gerusaiemme, have elr origin in his eX- 


alted opinion of the sex, both morally and intellectually. He 


} + lin wl ainda ; 
it Tanain ana juacemen 


gives m Lol bis women sup rior unt 


s well as great physical beauty and captivating manner 
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‘ 
—and be it observed that he was the first great poet to do so. 
As an instance, we need only mention Clorinda, who is not the 
less kind, generous, and compassionate, because a warrior ; as 
we have seen from the manner in which she spared the lives 
of Sophronio and Olindc, For the same reason, he places all 
his warriors—even the most unsusceptible—more or less under 
the influence of love. The most objectionable feraale character 
he has drawn is Armida: but even she is a woman at heart, in 
spite of her magic and enchantments. Finding that Rinaldo 
has abandoned her, she threatens vengeance. She offers her- 


self asa prize, according to Eastern custom, to any warrior 


who will avenge her wrongs; yet when she sees the object of 


her revenge pass her in battle, and has an opportunity of shoot- 
ing him she hesitates. Two or three times her heart fails her 
when she goes to draw the bow: and finally, when the arrow 
is gone, she fondly wishes that it may not strike him. There 
is not a finer passage 1n the whole poem than that in which, 
Dido-like, she thus plays the woman; but in copying it, in 
the poet’s own words, we must take our leave, for the present, 


of Torguat ) 'l'asso — 


‘Sorse Amor contra Vira; e ft pal sc 


( ive il foco suo, ch’ ascoso tenne, 
La man tre volte a saettar distese 

| velte essa inchinolla, e si ritenne. 
’ 


i’ur vi sc ilfin lo sdecno: e lareo tese, 
E fe’ volar del suo quadrel le penne, 
Lo stral vol ma con la strale un voto 


Ceulit usci, che yada il colpo a vot 


he il quadrel punguente 
lornasso indietro, e le tornasse al core 
Tant poteva in lei, benché perdente, 

Or che potria vittorioso ?) Amore 

Vin di tal suo ye usier } 1 si repente 

nel discorde sen ecresee il furore. 

Cosi or paventa, ed or desia che tocchi 


Alpieno il colpo ; e’l segue pur con gli oechi 
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Arr. V.—1. The English Language. By Rosert Gorpon 
Laruam, M.D., F. R. 8S. London: 1649. 


2. The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English 
Language. By the Rev. M. Harrison, A. M. London: 
1S4s. 

3. Oullines of Enelish Literature. By T. B. Suaw, B. A., 


Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Institute, 
St. Peterburgh. London: 1549. 

1. Lectures on the English Language. By G. P. Marsa, 
Professor of English Literature at Columbia College. 
New-York : 1860. 


Tur history of a people is so intimately and indissolubly 
connected with the history of its language, that no one who is 
in any degree alive to the importance of acquiring and advan- 
cing a correct knowledge of the former can be insensible to the 
claims which the latter has on his careful study and investiga- 
tion. Nor need we demonstrate by argument that the loftier 
the position the more wide-spread the influence, and the vaster 
the power of any nation may be, the more does a correct know]l- 


edge of the growth and development of 


f its lanvnage become 


an object of importance to the world at large. Wegarded in 
this light, the history of the English language can no longer be 
considered as merely a necessary part of the education of 
youth in America and England, or a matter of interest- 
ing study and resear@; for antiquarians and philologers ; it 
takes a far higher ground from the lofty position held 
by the English race amid the nations of the earth. The 
careful and conscientious study of the history of our race 
and language will probably tend, more eflectually than any 
other means, to the attainment of this desirable end, and 
it is much more under the influence of this conviction, than 
with any design of minutely criticising the works whose titles 


head our article, that we offer the present remarks. 


Our leading object is to show the structure, peculiarities 
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ing destiny of our race. This will involve the nec 
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contrary, we shall presently have to instance some points in 


which we believe him to be in error. Before we proceed to do 


this, however, we desire briefly to notice the labors of some 
other pi meers Ot the path Ol Knelish Philology. Mr. Marsh 


attributes the tardy revival of national philology in England 
to a cause which, at least as expressed by him, searcely does 
ustice to more than one distinguished scholar. The passage 


ed TO is as foll ws: ” It was only when 1 Ww political 


relations between England and the important Germanic States 
had awakened the dormant moral and intellectual sympathies 
between these nations, that the literature and the learning of 
Germany became objects of interest and s of instrue- 


holars. ‘To that period we t the first im- 


pulses, whose gradual action has led to th udy revival 


of national philology in England, and the | rs of Danish 
and German linguis form the real ground ; of all that 
native niyuirers have since accomplish to &) Now, the 


latter portion of this paragraph we allow to be in the main 


} 
i 


correct, but as to the political part of the cause, we claim it 


) 
to have had little or no foundation, except in the writer’s im- 
agination Moreover, it tacitly ignores the tal = ol BENTLEY, 
the illust: s forerunner and pioneer of modern Greek and 


Latin criticism, to which English philology ry largely in- 


. , 
debted for the attention it has subsequently attracted both on 


the continent and in England: and also those of Wallis, who, 
however comparatively unknown or unregarded may be his 
name, 1st be allowed to have p inted out in his vTrammar— 
unfortunately for the fame of its writer written in Latin—a 
more correct and philoso; hical grammatieal cultivation than 
was previously known. This writer not only layed much 
ability in examining the peculiarities of our language on its 


own basis, but also gave proof of no small ar ntanee with 


mutual relations ol Latin and Saxon io him, moreover, 


peiongs the eredit of distinetly enunciating the sound prin- 


cipl q afterwards acted upon by others with much advan- 


tage. that the labors of the etymologist miust be carried on, 


hot merely on the system of trl lion, within the bounds of 
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the language under consideration, but also by historical re- 
search into, and comparison with, other kindred languages, and 
by a careful study of the onomatopeic formation of others. 

No sound English scholar, however, will deny the obliga- 
tions we are under to the great philological writers of Holland, 
Denmark, and Germany. Pre-eminent among these stands 
Jacos Grivm, whom Dr. Latham has avowedly taken as his 
model and guide, perhaps following sometimes even too closely 
in his steps. Grimm, by the publication of his Deutsche 
Grammatik, justly entitled by Latham a xrijua écaei, brought 
about what must be regarded as a complete revolution in the 
European idea of grammar. Distinguished beyond all his 
countrymen and contemporaries, by an accurate acquaintance 
with the principles of language in general, and having devoted 
long and laborious attention, more particularly to all the 
Seandinavian tongues, it was but natural that the result of 
investigations made by so keen a vision, and with such power- 
ful lenses, should exercise an influence far beyond the focus to 
which they were specially directed. His researches, in fact, 
shed forth a light, whose beams penetrated into the dark cor- 
ners of philological obscurity in all the homes of the Gothic or 
Teutonic race: and the * Deutsche Grammatik” is to this day 
sought by all philologers, as a treasurehouse of knowledge ; the 
standard onide to sound principles, and the model of method 
in practical investigation. 

Nor must the labors of another illustrious continental philol- 
oger be altogether passed by without notice. Borp’s researches 
in Sanserit Grammar and etymology, though apparently but 
little connected with English, had nevertheless a very impor- 
tant influence and bearing upon it—an influence, whose ex- 
tent is now acknowledged to be much wider and deeper than 
was once supposed. The intimate relationship existing be- 
tween that old sacred language of India and the laneuages of 
Greece and Rome is now well understood and appreciated by 
all scholars, and the large infusion of Greek and Roman roots 
and words into our present English tongue, would of itself 


i 


establish a close connection with that older language. to which 
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they are so nearly related, even were there not full reason (as 
we hope to show) for believing the original Anglo-Saxon dialect 
to be but one of the many branches put forth from the com- 
mon old Iranian stem. 

In pursuance of the plan we have laid down, we now pro- 
ceed tu clear the way for future investigations, by noticing 
certain points on which we differ frora Latham, and the other 
writers, the titles of whose works stand at the head of our ar- 
ticle. We difler from Dr. Latham on more than one of his 
grammatical analyses, but those are minor matters, on which 
we do not desire just now to dwell. A more important point, 
and, indeed, almost the only one of consequence on which we 
dissent from his conclusions, occurs in the historical part of 
his work. It is this: 

He seems to regard it as an indisputable faet, that the mod- 
ern English language—say, as existing at the close of the 
fifteenth century——developed itself naturally and whoily out 
of the /iferate Anglo-Saxon, by a process of regular, continu- 
ous growth, while he evidently deems the common opinion, 
which attributes to the Norman Conquest a considerable in- 
fluence upon and modification of our language, to be founded 
in error. ‘ What the present language of England,” he ob- 
serves, ‘* would have been, had the Norman Conquest never 
taken place, the analogy of Holland, Denmark, and of many 
other countries, will enable us to determine. It would have 
been much as it is at present.” Having so disposed of the 
common view, he ean apparently discover no alternative but 


the one previously stated. We, on the other hand, feel more 


i 
inclined to assent to the moderate and reasonable opinion ad- 
vocated by one of the earliest reviewers of Dr. Latham’s work, 
of which we can only give the substance from memory: that 
the intermixture of two races and two languages must at least 
have afforded a very powerful impulse towards obliterating the 
Anglo-Saxon inflections. Nor is it any disproof of this to al- 
lege that, in Holland and elsewhere, a like tendency has acted, 
Without a Norman Conquest. To which the patent reply is, 


that there has been a great fusion of tribes and races in all 
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parts of Ewrope: and, accordingly, the change in organism of 
ul] the lancuages has been in the same direction. In Holland, 
according to H rtsma, the number of dialects, within a 
small territor: ‘eater than anywhere ¢ in Europe, ex- 
err" in Eneland But, as besides the various Teutonic races 
in 1 rbitants have had to submit to fusion 
with the yet more | eneous Norman tongue “So have its 
fleets o1 i idiom been peculiarly great; the prim- 
tive g j L\ l. perhaps, nowhere els iterated 
in SO great a .or, again, does it st l r solid 
ition of 1 11 illege that the final el of the 
langu n tl usion of the ra¢ n were 
that clea would be easy to reply t fter it 
has } the old grat ir In its integ- 
I , Nen e To trugg! s ret \ new 
: principle } t work. They will seek t thei 
sp) ch \ I helps, und t] pr { - ving 
I l ea nued e 1 al | CCLLING 
‘ | ‘ 
So f t with Latham in « ne the 
English veloped itself nat | con- 
t fe, or book Anelo-S nsidei 
; rally understood, t been 
ure ite Dutch and 1D . t=: so 
Te lv cherished name 
Anglo-> ‘ {to think tha » the 
lang { ! und in ld 
vriter | lance with 1 ts for- 
mat \ ‘ rracterist tle chielly 1 l ry 
the v,1 be me form 
the | which is decid ind 
not an A irity This der ition, 


the Norman, or 1 r Norman-French element. ‘| » Dutch 
and Norman (pr y also be referred 1 ns A 
she, it, they, their, them, which correspond to 1! Dutch Ay, 


sy, het, *t, zy (they), and the German er, sie, 
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These points derive importance from the acknowledged diffi- 
culty of introducing new forms of cases, and still more, new 
pronouns, into a language. Therefore, when these are found 
to be borrowed, it seems only reasonable to conclude that a 
considerable portion of the vocabulary and idioms have been 
derived from a like source ; and that if, in such points as these, 
the modern English has adopted the Dutch or Danish form, to 
the neglect or rejection of the Anglo-Saxon, it has probably 
done so in many other particulars. 

Here, however, a difficulty meets us in the extracts given 
by Latham, which demonstrate that the Anglo-Saxon forms of 
the pronouns still maintained their place in the old English of 
Henry IIL, namely, deo for she, min and thin for my and thy, 
heo for they, heora for their, hem for them, &ce. Latham, ed. 3, 
p. 121.) We cannot certainly suppose that the modern forms 
were brought in after that era. The evidence of history, how- 
ever, is quite sufficient to afford us an explanation in the fact 
that, long previous to the Norman-French invasion, large dis- 
tricts of England were inhabited by Danish and Dutch in- 
vaders or their descendants, who, of course, retained their own 
dialectic forms of language, so that, in fact, the Anglo-Saxon 
of literature was only the predominating form of speech as 
used at the Saxon Court. The Norman conquest overthrew 
this predominance or precedence, and other several dialectic 
forms of Norman (proper), Dutch, and Saxon, being left to 
struggle among themselves, an intimate fusion was the natu- 
ral result. 

Before we proceed any further, in order to guard against 
being misunderstood, let us, in connection with the preceding 
remarks, observe that, as a general rule, by the term Anglo- 
Saxon, applied to our race and language, we do not designate 
that one tribe solely as distinguished from the other cognate 
tribes by which England was peopled previous to the time of 
Alfred. Especially, in tracing the rise and progress of our 
language, we include under that term the Dutch and Danish 
elements. Again, though we feel obliged to retain the word 
‘“* Norman,” as applied to the invasion of William, we should 

VOL. L—NO. Il. 9 
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prefer to use *‘ Norman French” when defining the influence 
exercised by that event and its immediate consequences upon 
our language. Lastly, by the term “ English,” we desire 
clearly to be understood as not meaning the people and lan- 
guage of purely Anglo-Saxon descent, invidiously contrasted 
with those derived from other stocks. Such a usage of the 
term, however countenanced by the practice of many writers, 
who seem to regard a narrow exclusiveness as proof of a pa- 
triotic spirit, has ever seemed to us to be no less unwise and 
uncharitable in practice, than unfounded in fact and unphilo- 
sophical in principle. Giving to the term the full and fair sig- 
nificance stated above, we hold in as deep veneration as any 
the old Anglo-Saxon element, which forms at once the solid 
substratum of our language, and of the sturdy, dauntless, 
enterprising character which has helped us to win for ourselves 
such memorable triumphs in arts and arms in the New World. 
As regards our language, our feelings and opinions have under- 
gone no alteration, since, long years ago, we thus expressed our- 
selves: ‘** Many changes in language, as in all other things, have 
cast their shadows over the historic pathway of our race, since 
the banner of the ‘ White Horse’ first waived above the plains of 
Britain ; but the Saxon power, shaken from the grasp of the 
sceptre and the throne, has established for itself a nobler and 
more enduring sway in the household converse of the people ; 
and now, after the lapse of fourteen centuries, the earliest 
words of our infant lips, and the most endearing and familiar 
terms of more advanced life, attest the wide diffusion and en- 
during power of the old Saxon stock from which they are 
descended.” While, however, thus justly valuing and vener- 
ating the sturdy old element, to which our language, litera- 
ture, and national character, are so largely indebted for their 
solidity and strength, we were no less careful then, than now, 
to do justice tothe other great and numerous elements, which 
have entered into the formation of the English race and lan- 
guage of this nineteenth century. Nor can we regard as any 
other than the offspring of fanatical prejudice, or of a spurious 
pride of race, the feeling which leads so many writers of the 
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present day to ignore or depreciate the other valuable mate- 
rials, which have combined with the solid Gothic foundation 
to form the grand structure of our present English language— 
a language which, composite as it is, and irregular and corrupt 
in the eyes of grammarians, in every point of adaptability to 
all the mental and material wants of a people, has not, nor 
ever had an equal, either in the earlier forms of its own 
development, or among all the languages of ancient and mod- 
ern times. It is well observed by Harrison, in reference to the 
composite structure of our language : 


“It is only when we enter into the anatomy of such words as 
these, that we become sensible of their perfect adaptation to express 
our ideas; and we feel that their services in the English language 
cannot be dispensed with. As children of softer climes and gentler 
aspect, they have been received into a share of the family inheritances 
and add grace and elegance to the home of their adoption. If we 
must borrow at all, it is surely better that we should borrow from 
these pure fountains of antiquity, than from the polluted streams of 
more modern times. From intercourse and from conquest all the 
languages of Europe participate with each other. The modern 
French is a compound of the ancient Gallie—of Greek, partly deriv- 
ed from the Greek colony that founded Marseilles, and partly through 
the medium of the Latin, introduced by the long residence of the 
Roman legions in Gaul—of the Francic, introduced by the Franks, 
who entered Gaul under Faramund, and gave their name to France 
—and of the Norman or northern dialect, with which the peculiar 
pronunciation of the letter r is supposed to have been introduced, 
just as a similar peculiarity was introduced into Northumberland by 
the Danes. Language, in fact, is the mere child of circumstances, 
‘words’ (as it has been beautifully said) * being the daughters of earth 
while things are the sons of Hleaven,’—the one changeable and per- 
ishable, the other permanent and stable. The English language has 
shown no wanton or capricious adoption of foreign terms or idioms. 
In the simplicity of its construction it has cut out a path for itself ; 
and neither by the introduction of classical terms, nor by words or 
phrases derived from any other source, has it ever suffered its on- 
ward process of simplitication to be impeded, or its leading principles 
to be overpowered.” 
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In immediate connection with the preceding remarks we 
now turn to the consideration of Mr. Marsh’s recently pub- 
lished work, ** Lectures on the English Language,” and, as we 
shall be compelled not only to dissent from many of his views, 
but also to object very strongly to some other features of his 
work, let us here promise that we shall do so simply in the dis- 
charge of what we deem an imperative duty, and not without 
pain. We have been led, by the report of others, to appreciate 
and respect Mr. Marsh’s acquirements as a linguistic scholar. 
He has gained for himself an honorable reputation by his re- 
searches into Icelandic and other northern languages, and we 
believe that his “* Leetures” will tend to attract a degree of 
attention to the study of English in this country beyond what 
that study has hitherto received. When, however, we observe 
so many reviewers, too plainly influenced by friendly feelings 
to the writer, and anexaggerated admiration of his previously- 
gained reputation, assigning to his work the character (or praise) 
of profound and original research, giving him, in fact, the credit 
of opening up the path of English philology, we must enter our 
protest against so unjust a decision. We have examined his 
work with much care and strict impartiality, and have compared 
it closely and minutely with those whose titles are prefixed to 
our article, and we unhesitatingly state, that while much 
credit is due to Mr. Marsh, for the methodical and agreeable 
form in which he has arranged and combined the material sup- 
plied by his predecessors, we have failed to discover in his 
volume any proof of original research, or any great fact or 
principle which ts not to be found distinctly laid down in the 
works of Latham, Harrison, Trench, and Whately. 

From the first he has unquestionably derived by much th 
greater portion of his materials, and yet we are pained to 
observe that, so far from generously acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, he has only alluded to that writer’s able work on two 
occasions, and then to exercise an unfair criticism. At p. 61, 
in a note, we find these remarks: ‘ I must be permitted to 
notice what is at least an inaccuracy of expression in his 
Latham’s] etymology of our English word ‘ drake’. 
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To assert that ‘drake’ is derived from danas is not only a 
violation of the legitimate rules of etymological deduction, but 
it involves the historical improbability,” &e. Now, on turning 
to the passage in Latham, we find that he does not give the 
etymology as his own, but is simply quoting the opinion and 
words of Grimm, the great German phileloger, to whom we 
have more than once referred. Again, at pages 645-6, he 
cites the concluding paragraph of Latham’s preface, as follows : 
‘*T am not desirous of sacrificing truth to an antithesis; but 
so certain is language to change from logical accuracy to 
logical license, and at the same time so certain is language, 
when so changed, to be as intelligible as before, that I venture 
upon asserting that not only whatever is, is right, but also in 
many cases whatever was, was wrong.” Upon this passage, 
isolated from the preceding context, which tis absolutely neces- 
sary to its comprehension, Mr. Marsh takes no small pains to 
prove Dr. Latham guilty of error and absurdity! Yet we ven- 
ture to maintain that our readers will be of a somewhat diller- 
ent opinion, or at all events consider Mr. Marsh's criticism to 
be searcely fair or candid, when they read Latham’s pre- 
ceding observations. In explanation of the plan of his work, 
partly logical and partly historical, he had been pointing out 
the different application of logic to language and to reasoning, 
‘ Logic is in language,” he observes, ** what it is in reasoning— 
a rule and a standard. But in its application to reasoning and 
to language there is this difference : Whilst illogical reasoning 
and illogical grammar are equally phenomena of the human 
mind, the illogical grammar can rectify itself by its mere con- 
tinuance, propagation, and repetition. In this respect the 
phenomena of /anguage stand apart from the other phenomena 
of either mind or organized matter. No amount of false ar- 
guinent can make a fallacy other than a fallacy. No amount 
of frequency can make physical disease other than a predis- 
posing cause to physical disorganization. The argument that 
halts in its logic is noton a par with the argument that is sound. 
Such also is the case with any bodily organ. No prevalence 
of sickness can evalve health. Language, however, so long as it 
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preserves the same amount of intelligibility is always language. 
Provided it serve as a medium it does its proper work, and, as 
long as it does this, it is, as far as its application is concerned, 
faultless. Now, there is a limit in logical regularity, which, 
language is perpetually overstepping ; just as there is a logical 
limit, which the reasoning of common life is perpetually over- 
stepping, and just as there is a physiological limit, which the 
average health of man and woman may depart from. This 
limit is investigated by the historical method, which shows the 
amount of latitude in which language may indulge, and yet 
maintain its great essential of intelligibility. Nay, more, it 
can show that it sometimes transgresses the limit in so re- 
markable a manner, as to induce writers to talk about ‘he 
corruplion of a language, or the pathology of a language, 
with the application of many similar metaphors. Yet it is 
very doubtful whether all languages, in all their stages, are 
not equally intelligible, and consequently, equally what they 
ought to be, viz., mediums of intercourse between man and 
man; While, in respect to their growth, it is almost certain 
that, so far from exhibiting signs of dissolution, they are, on 
the contrary, like the Tithonus of Mythology, the Strulbrugs 
of Laputa, or lastly such monsters as Frankenstein, very liable 
to the causes of death, but utterly unable to die. Hence, in 
language, whatever ts, is right ; a fact which, taken by it- 
self, gives great value to the Aésforical method of inquiry, and 
leaves little to the a priort considerations of logic. But, on 
the other hand, there is a limit in logical regularity, which 
language never oversteps; and as long as this is the ease, the 
study of the logical standard of what language is, in its 
normal form, must go hand in hand with the study of the 
processes that deilect it. The investigation of the irregularities 
of language—and be it remembered that almost all change 
implies original irregularity—is analogous to the investigation 
of fallacies in logic. It is the comparison between the rude 
and the practice, with this difference, that in language the 
practice can change the rule which in logic is impossible.” 


Now, with ail due deference to Mr. Marsh, we beg to assert 
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that, if the short paragraph selected by him be read in the 
light of the above context, no one, who has properly studied 
the philosophy and history of language, will be able to discover 
anything incorrect, much less absurd. There is sound com- 
mon sense, as well as sound philosophy in Dr. Latham’s re- 
marks. ‘To judge solely from his observations at page 11 
and elsewhere, a reader would be led to conclude that little or 
nothing had been done, previous to the appearance of these 
‘** Lectures,” by English philologers, for the analysis and his- 
tory of our common language, and yet he is plainly not unac- 
quainted with Latham’s work. first published ninetcen years 
since, or with the Anglo-Saxon Dietionary of Dr. Bosworth, 
which appeared twenty-two years earlier! At page 12, he 
acknowledges a certain amount of obligation to Halliwell, 
Wright, Kemble, and Thorpe, but is silent regarding those to 
whom he is far more deeply indebted, viz., Latham and Har- 
rison, to the latter of whom even belongs the credit, such as it 
is, of the remarks at page 649, on such phrases as “ the house 
is being built” instead of **the house is building,’? which 
Marsh, following Harrison, maintains to be the correct expres- 
sion. Our limits preclude us from diseussing this and many 
other points at present, but we hope to return to them on 
a future oceasion. Respect for the character of our national 
literature alone induces us to deprecate this want of candor 
and generous acknowledgment of obligation on the part of 
our authors. ‘There was a time, when, however much so 
disingenuous a procedure was to be lamented, the acutely-felt 
inferiority in our own literature and scholastic attainments 
excited a species of wounded national pride, which rendered 
Americans averse to acknowledging their debts to the more 
advanced learning of England. Other causes, to which we 
need not allude, combined with this to produce a result, which 
has exposed us to the depreciatory remarks of European 
writers; some of whom are now unwilling to be convinced 
that our country and system can or does produce any sound 
scholars. 


The best and only way of correcting that erroneous opin- 
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ion, is for our educational write rs more particularly, to be 
even punctiliously careful in avowing the sources from which 
their information is derived. We can well aflord to do this 
now, for, though our universities may not yet be able to rival 
those of England, Ireland, and Germany, in the higher walks 
of classical scholarship, yet, taking an average estimate of our 
national progress in knowledge and civilization, we not only 
claim—but are acknowledged by the highest European 
authorities—to be on a full fooling of equality with the most 

i{tivated nations of the old world. Our mathematical schol- 
ars have given proof of their ability to compete with the best 
‘* Wranglers” of Cambridge, and ** Medallists” of Dublin, and 
if we are still somewhat behind in classical learning, that de- 
ficiency is fully compensated by our proficiency in natural and 
applied science. No nation of Europe, not even ingenious and 
highly polished France, much less England or Germany—can 
contest with us the palm of superiority in the application of 
science to the practical purposes and wants of life. Looking, 
moreover, less to the education of a favored few, than to that 
of the people at large, America, so far from feeling humbled 
by any sense of inferiority, may boldly claim the admiration 
and respect of European nations. Such being our position in 
regard to science and education, we stand in need of no such 
fictitions recommendations as can alone arise from paltry 
pilferings of the fruits of other men’s scholarship and labor ; 
we know that Lwropean writers constantly refer to our writers 
on those subjects in which we are confessedly superior, and 
we can afford to be equally candid, and we ought to be so. 
Americans are very apt to feel hurt on hearing or reading the 
derogatory criticisms of foreign authors upon our literature, 
but they ought not to be surprised thereat, so long as some of 
our leading professors publish, as the product of their own 
scholarship, entire series of classical works, in which all the 
annotations of any worth are notoriously taken from German 
and English editions! A better and more honorable course 
has, we rejoice to observe, been lately inaugurated by some of 


our best scholars, and, for the sake of our national character 
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and that of our literature, we trust the day is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when plagiarism and pretension will be regarded 
with as much contempt in the United States, as they have 
long been in the United Kingdom. 

There are other evidences of a narrow spirit in certain por- 
tions of Mr. Marsh’s work, which we consider equally unwor- 
thy of any respectable writer, and calculated to draw down 
injurious reflections on our literature. We have certainly had 
as ample opportunities of mingling in * the best circles of 
English society” as Mr. Marsh, yet we are quite unable to 
corroborate his assertion that the rules of grammar are con- 
stantly violated by the members of those cireles ; and equally 
so in regard to his statement that “ Engiishmen habitually 
slur over their words, sputtering out one half, and swallowing 
the other.” We can imagine, too, the cool, contemptuous 
sneer, that will curl the lip of every English gentleman and 
lady who reads this passage at page 674: ‘*Analogous to this 
are two English vulgarisms, from which we are almost wholly 
free. No American youne lady laments that she ‘ never 
knows when to hexasperate the haitch,’ nor is any Cisatlantie 
Weller embarrassed as to whether he shall ‘spell vea/ with a 
we”? Tf Mr. Marsh real/y believes that English young ladies 
are guilty of such vulgarisms as the above, we can only say 
that his .knowledge of * the best circles” must be peculiarly 
slight: and if he does not believe it, he has greatly demeaned 
himself, in thus courting a brief and spurious popularity of 
the most worthless kind, by pandering to the prejudices of 
those who blindly and ignorantly imagine that the exaltation 
of America is advanced by whatever tends to asperse and 
humiliate England. It will also, we imagine, surprise the 
philologers of Europe to see Charles Dickens cited as an au- 
thority on the English language, almost as much as it will 
amuse them to observe the ingenuity with which, either on 
the same principle of courting popularity, or under the per- 
verting influence of a narrow national vanity, Mr. Marsh has 
actually made the nasal drawling pronunciation of a portion 


of our citizens a subject of compliment and congratulation ; 
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“To the joint operation, then, of these fio causes, universal 
reading and clir:atic influences, we must ascribe our habit of 
dwelling upon vowal and diphthongal sounds, or drawling, if 
that term 7s (?) insisted on.” (!) Were this the utterance of a 
‘smart young American” in a debating society, we should 
smile at the ready ingenuity, that could thus convert an oppo- 
nent’s weapon of attack into an arm of defence, but, coming 
before us as the deliberate opinion of a dignified professor of 
English Literature, it awakens other and more serious feel- 
ings. Surely Mr. Marsh cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
in certain districts of England, from which many of the set- 
tlers of New-England came, and which are by no means dis- 
tinguished by superior education or practice in reading, the 
same peculiarity of a nasal, drawling pronunciation, with a 
fond dwelling on the final syllable, is, with some slight varia- 
tions, as observable as in Connecticut or Massachusetts. We 
believe another cause also to have not a little to do with the 
prevalence of this disagreeable peculiarity, namely, a kind of 
obstinate ‘ spoilt-child ” clinging to, and glorying in that, 
which our English cousins have had the audacity to ridicule. 
We certainly think that Mrs. Trollope, and other writers of 
that class, would be much better employed in endeavoring to 
correct the faults of pronunciation, which render the language 
of some portions of the peasantry of England absolutely un- 
intelligible to a cultivated ear; but still there is force in the 
proverb, ** fas est et ab hoste doceri,” and far more manly and 
noble—more to the credit of our national character in this, 
as in other things—to inquire whether the ridicule of such 
writers is well founded; and if it be, to try to remove that 
foundation, and not, on the contrary, under the influence of 
a morbid national vanity, to believe ** whatever is American is 
right.” We are less surprised, however, to find Mr. Marsh 
enunciating so absurd a theory, after having perused his chap- 
ter on the ‘origin of speech,” in which most erroneous prin- 
ciples are maintained and recommended with an eloquence, 
which renders them all the more dangerous. Mr. Mareh’s 
theory would if proved to be correct, and carried outto its lecit- 
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imate consequences, be a powerful auxiliary to the forces of 
the ** diversity” and * development theory” assailants of Bibli- 
cal truth.” 

We have already alluded to the unfair and unscholarly habit 
indulged in by many writers on our language, who, not content 
with claiming for the Saxon element its just credit and re- 
spect, are ever striving to exalt it at the expense of its brethren 
and allies. Mr. Marsh has cordially adopted the views of these 
writers, and, like all thorough-going partisans, now outstrips 
many of his teachers in the enthusiastic ardor with which he 
maintains them. As a necessary preliminary to the full de- 
velopment of those views, he, like his predecessors, labors to 
depreciate the influence of the Celtic speech on our own or 
other European languages. ‘‘ Of European languages,” he 
writes, p. 157, ‘the Celtic alone has not propagated itself, and 
it does not appear ever to have been employed by any but 
those rude races to whom it was aboriginal, as well as vernac- 
ular. Nor has it in any important degree modified the strue- 
ture or searcely even the vocabulary of the languages most 
exposed to its action.” This is a little more than a refined rep- 
etition of Pinkerton’s words: “ But the Celtic, 1 will venture 
to say, is of all savage languages the most confused, as the 
Celts are of all savages the most deficient in understanding, 
Wisdom and ingenuity may be traced among the Samoieds, 
Laplanders, negroes, but among the Celts none of native 
srowth ts To read these passages, one would be led to sup- 
pose that these unhappy Celts were a wretched, outeast, 
scarecly human race, of an altogether diflerent type from the 
Gothic, in feature, form, and language; and yet it is a fact, 
which every sound philologer is bound to admit, that they 
belong to the elder branch of the same race, and that, in the 
way of derivation from a common stock, our English language 
is very largely indebted to the ancient Celtiv. Those who deny 
this may, with equal truth, deny that our father’s brother and 
our mother’s sister, with their children, are in any way our 
relatives! In a future paper we intend to discuss at some 


length, this question of connection between the Gothic and 
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Celtic languages. At present we can only say that, exclusive 
of any more direct influence, the Latin,Greek, and French 
languages contain a large number of Celtic roots, which have 
thus also entered into the structure of our composite English, 
and constitute a Celtic element of nosmall importance. There 
are, as Prichard observes, six dialects of the language denom- 
inated Celtic, five of which still continue to be spoken, while 
the Cornish is preserved in books. These six dialects are the 
Welsh, Cornish, Armorican, Irish or Erse, Gaelic or Highland 
Scotch, and the Manx, of which the three former are relics of 
the idioms of the ancient Britons, and the three latter of that 
spoken by the inhabitants of Ireland. It is (we may inci- 
dentally observe) the opinion of linguists that the names of 
cardinal numbers, words expressing a kindred or relationship, 
personal pronouns, and the verb substantive, are some of the 
surest criteria by which to test the affinity of languages. 
Let us apply this test to a very few cases of comparison. 
Corresponding to our English one, we find Latin wnus, Erse 
or Irish aen, Welsh un, German ein. English tio, Irish do, 
Welsh dau, Sanserit dw/, Persian du. English three, Irish 
tri, Welsh tri or tair, Sanserit tri. English nine, Irish no?, 
Welsh nau, Sanserit navan, Latin novem, Mieso-Gothie nihun. 
English mother, Irish mathair Persian mader, Sanserit madr, 
Greek meter, Latin mater, German muller. English brother, 
Irish brathair, Welsh brawd, Sanserit bhratr, Greek phrater, 
Latin frater, German bruder. English daughter, Irish dear, 
Persian dochtar, Sanserit duhitr, Greek thugater. Among 
the pronouns in Irish we find me (I) tu (thou) si (he) se (she) 
corresponding to the German sie, and Latin se. In Welsh we 
have mi=I, ni=we, analogous to the Hebrew anu, and the 
satin nos, hi=she, answering to the same word in Hebrew, 
hwynt =they, represented by the termination azfi in Sanscrit 
verbs, and the plural endings ant—ent—unt, in Latin verbs 
and those in—vtt, vto in Greek. Our English verb be is 
plainly analogous and closely cognate to the Welsh bod and 
Persian budemi; the imperfect of the former bydhwn being 


very similar to the Saxon beon which is plainly of the 
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same stock as the Greek phuo, and Latin fui. A very few 
more illustrations, and we must for the present leave this 
part of our subject. The Celtic salen=salt, dor=door, 
pairt=part, trist=sad, require no comment. The English 
woman is analogous to the Celtie femen, Latin femina, Sans- 
crit vémd ; Day and the cognate English words must ac- 
knowledge the relationship, avuncular, if not paternal, of the 
Celtic dia, Sanserit dyu, Greek dios (divine), Latin dies: nor 
must the English ov and Anglo-Saxon oxa too haughtily re- 
ject the company of the Celtic weh, and the Sanscrit wesan. 
We are compelled to defer the full consideration of this very 
important subject to a future opportunity, but even these few 
facts may suilice to show the incorrectness of Mr. Marsh’s 
views as to the “ insignificance” of the Celtic element in our 
language. 

It is not our desire to criticise Mr. Marsh, or any other 
writer, beyond what is absolutely necessary to our direct ob- 
ject, which is to maintain and promulgate correct views re- 
specting the structure and derivation of the English lan- 
guage. We conscientiously believe Mr. Marsh’s work, what- 
ever may be its other merits, calculated in this respect to prop- 
agate ideas, which are utterly opposed to the evidence of phi- 
lological research—that is, to truth and fact, and, therefore, 
we feel bound, in the interests of philology and truth, to re- 
fute them. Before entering on the discussion of his ‘* Anglo- 
Saxon preponderance” theory, it is necessary to premise that 
in forming his average per-centages of the number of 
Saxon and (bitter and ungrateful term) * a/ien” words in the 
English language, Mr. Marsh, has proceeded on a principle, 
which, however countenanced by some other writers, bears on 
its very face the evidence of unfairness and absurdity. We 
give that principle in his own words (p. 121): ‘ In all cases, 
proper names are excluded from the estimates, but in com- 
puting the etymological proportions of the words used in the 
extracts examined, a// other words of whatever grammatical 
class, and all repetitions of the same words, are counted. 
Thus in the passage extending from the end of the period in 
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verse 362 of the VIth Book of Paradise Lost, to the end of 
the period in verse 372, there are seventy-two words. Eight 
of these are proper names, and are rejected, but a/l the other 
words are counted, though several of them are repetitions of 
particles and pronouns.” Such a principle of analysis and 
comparison we have no hesitation in declaring to be, in the 
highest degree, erroneous and unfair; and it is plain, from a 
subsequent passage in his work, that Mr. Marsh is not alto- 
gether unaware of the fact. On page 127 occurs this passage, 
by which we request our readers to test Mr. Marsh’s principle 
of analysis: * Had words of Latin and French etymology 
been proportionally as numerous in the time of Johnson and 
Gibbon as they now are, those authors, instead of employing 
twenty-eight or thirty per cent. of such words, would scarcely 
have contented themselves with less than fifty. And had 
either of them attempted the esthetical theories, so eloquently 
discussed by Ruskin, with the knowledge and the stock of 
words possessed by that master-writer, their Saxron would 
have been confined to particles, pronouns, and auxiliaries, the 
mere wheel-work of syntactical movement.” And yet, in 
forming his ecaleulation of averages at page 124, and else- 
where, Mr. Marsh reckons each of these “ particles, pronouns, 
and auxiliaries, the mere wheel-work of syntactical move- 
ment,” as a full word, on a perfect par with others conveying 
full ideas of facts, conditions, or objects, and, not content with 
this, he counts the repetitions of such words in the same way. 
The consequence, as was to be expected, is that his analysis 
of the average proportion of Saxon and a//en words is entirely 
wrong and can only convey the most erroneous impressions. 
Let us not be supposed to detract from the merits of any of 
the great writers, living or dead, whose works Mr. Marsh has 
thns Anglo-analyzed, when we show that the “alien,” and 
especially tie Latin element, pervades their works to a far 
greater extent than his tables would lead us to suppose. We 
have already expressed our afiection for the old, sturdy, Anglo- 


Saxon foundation of our language, but we believe the Euglish 


language of the nineteenth century to be as far grander, more 
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powerful, and more copious, in every requisite of a refined, 
civilized, and civilizing language, as the English race of Amer- 
ica and England is superior to the ancient Anglo-Saxon tribe ; 
and, therefore. the greater perfection and command of this, our 
present composite English tongue, we observe in a writer or 
orator, the more do we admire him. 

An admission, evidently made with much reluctance by Mr. 
Marsh, in reference to the Latin element in our language, 
claims insertion here, both as supporting our own views, and 
as amusingly showing how blind this writer is to the chief 
characteristics of his own English style. “ The advantage,” 
he observes, p. 90, ** or—for it is very doubtful whether it is 
an advantage to those who use the language possessing it— 
this convenience rather, as an educational engine, is eminently 
characteristic of the Latin. In the regularity, precision, and 
distinctness of its inflections and structure, it atones for much 
of the indefinite mistiness of its vocables, and it is an admira- 
ble linguistic machine for the manufacture of the coarser (?) 
wares of intellectual produce and consumption. For the ex- 
pression of technicalities, the narration of marches and battles, 
the description of sieges and slaughters, the enumeration of 
positive rules of pecuniary right, the promulgation of dictato- 


ria ordi 


} 


nances and pontifical bulls, the Latin és eminent/y fitted. 





Its words are always 
‘Sie volo, sie jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas.’ 

And it is almost as much by the imperatorial character of the 
language itself—the speech of masters, not of men—as by the 
commanding position of the people to whom it was vernacular, 
and of the church which sagaciously adopted it, that it has 
so powerfully influenced the development and the existing ten- 
dencies of all modern European tongues.” 

We thank Mr. Marsh for these concessions, however unwil- 
lingly and ungraciously made, and we ask what language 
could more usefully, rightfully, and appropriately, have been 


admitted to a place of power and honor in the government and 


guidance of our English empire-tongue, than this noble 
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imperatorial language—* speech of masters, not of men”—the 
language of world-ruling Rome ? 

The system which we have adopted in the analysis and com- 
parison of the language of our author is this ; first, to regard 
as one Saxon word any combination of a word with particles 
which only represent the same idea, or conveys the same mean- 
ing, as one Latin word; thus * of words,” Latin, ‘* verborum,” 
we reckon as one word, and in the same way such expressions 
as “ have introduced,” “ intulerunt,” &c. Perhaps a reference 
to a passage cited and * analyzed” by Mr. Marsh, at page 
129, will best exemplify our system, which will, we are sure, 
commend itself to the candid judgment of every sound scholar- 
In this passage we shall (¢a/icise the particlesand other ‘“ wheel- 
work of syntactical movement,” which we decline to reckon 
as distinct and independent words: ‘In one corner was @ 
stagnant pool of water surrounding an island of muck ; there 
were several half-drowned fowls crowded together under a 
cart, among which was a miserable crest-fallen cock, drenched 
out of all life and spirit ; his drooping tail matted, as it were, 
into w single feather, along which the water trickled from his 
back ; near ¢he cart was a@ half-dozing cow, chewing ¢he cud, 
and standing patiently fo-be-rained-on, with wreaths of vapor 
rising from her reeking hide; @ wall-eyed horse, tired of the 
loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head out of a 
window, with /Ae rain dripping on it from the eaves; an un- 
happy cur, chained /o @ dog-house hard-by, uttered som ‘things 
every now and then, between @ bark and a yelp; a drab of aw 
kitchen-wench trampled backwards and forwards through the 
yard im pattens, luoking as sulky as ¢he weather itself; every- 
thing ‘x short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting @ crew 
of hard-drinking ducks, assembled like boon-companions 


round @ puddle, and aking @ riotous noise over their liquor.” 


Thus, instead of one hundred and eighty-nine words, we 
find this passage to consist of one hundred and forty-seven, of 
which thirty-one, and not twenty-two, as stated by Mr. Marsh, 
are imported. So, also, in the passage cited immediately after, 
there are eighty-two words, nol one hundred and Sid, and of 


these, forty are, as Mr. Marsh says, “ aliens.” 
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In support of our system of analysis, it seems scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe, that one of the chief evidences correctly 
adduced by grammarians in proof of the power of adaptation 
and amalgamation exercised by the English language, over the 
copious supplies which it has derived from other tongues, con- 
sists in the fact, that the inflections of nouns and verbs in 
those several languages have to give way to the English mode 
of representing the same forms by particles, prepositions, 
and auxiliaries; and this is justly dwelt upon as one of the 
most important Anglo-Saxon elements and features of our 
languave; but when we have thus given that element credit 
for this ‘* wheelwork of syntactical movement,” it is manifestly 
unfair to reckon each of these particles over again as a svb- 
stantial, independent word. 

We cesire here to guard ourselves against being misunder- 
stood in regard to our views in defence of our composite 
English language, as distinguished from the views of those 
who so pertinaciously endeavor to deery all its valuable ele- 
ments, in comparison with the Anglo-Saxon. We are as much 
opposed as Mr. Marsh can possibly be, to that affected, unneces- 
sary, and excessive introduction of classical words, which 
threatened at more than one period of its history to denation- 
alize our mother-tongue, and of which symptoms are still to 
be observed in the invention and application of various high- 
sounding, but very ridienlous Greek and Latin compounds, to 
the designation of common, matter-of-fact things, as shaving 
soap, shoes, and shirts. This is the corruption of puffery, a 
thing, however, not likely by any means to exercise so perma- 
nent an influence as the corruption of affectation, observable 
in the pompous and stilted classical style of certain former 
periods, 

It is rather amusing, nevertheless, to notice in the protests 
made by many of our older writers against this Romanizing 
tendency, the extent to which those protests are marked by the 
very fault of which they complain. Thus, Evelyn, in his 
letter on this subject to Sir Peter W yche, proposes as a remedy, 
to make a list of the new words “daily minted by our /ogo- 
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dedali,” and to get some touch-stone to try them by, ‘ that it 
might be reso/ved on what should be sufficient to render them 
current, ut civitate donentur; since without restraining that 
same ‘ndomitam novandi verba licentiam, it will in time quite 
disguise the /anguage,” in which, be it observed, the words in 
italics are all foreign! 

Dryden and Johnson were among the most prominent in- 
veighers against this Latinizing tendency, and yet their own 
works are standing memorials of its existence. One of the 
ab'est living advocates of the Anglo-Saxon and German purity 
of English, thus writes of Johnson: ‘ Johnson joined with 
the trespassers and bloated the language still more. Not that 
he himself bronght in many Greek and Latin words, but that 
he mainly employed those we already had. He starved what 
he should have kept up, and pampered what should have been 
kept down, till our language became like himself, little sinew 
and much fat. One is almost inclined to say that (in his earlier 
works) Johnson, and such as he, did not write English, but a 
dialect of English. This,” proceeds the same writer, “ is pleas- 
antly illustrated in a play (‘ Who's the Dupe?” by Mrs. Cow- 
ley), got up in 1779, in mockery of the craze for learning and 
learned words then so common. An old man and an Oxonian 
dispute whether the following be English or not: * Yon lueid 
orb, in ether pensile, irradiates the expanse. Refulgent scintil- 
lations, in th’ ambient air opaque emit humid splendor,’ Xe. 
Says the Oxonian, ‘Il am enrapt in astonishment! You are im- 


posed on, sir ' 


Instead of classical (Latin or Greek) language, 
you have heard a rant in English” ‘ English! quoth the old 
man, ‘ Dye take me for a fool? — D’ye think I don’t know my 
mother-tengue ? ‘T’was no more like English than I am like 
Whittington’s cat ! ‘It was every syllable English ! ‘ There’s 
impudence! There wasn’t no word of it English! ‘Oh! 
the torture of ignorance! ‘ Ignorant! come, come, none of 
your tricks upon travellers! I know you mean all this for a 
skit upon my edication. jut Vil have you to know, sir, that 
I'll read the hardest chapter in Nehemiah with you for your 


"099 


ears. 
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Johnson was no doubt open to the charges thus made against 
him, but whatever his Romanizing tendency, we greatly ques- 
tion whether had the ‘‘ great old Samuel” never lived, our 
language would to-day be so grand and flexible a form of 


speech. There is, if we err not, a considerable amount of un- 


conscious affectation in the rhetorical rhapsodies of many 

writers on this subject ; and at least, it seems very strange, that °* 

they all are at such a loss for Saxon words, to express their 

admiration of the power and copionsness of the Saxon elemet 

In this respect Mr. Marsh by no means stands alone: nor wi 

1e feel otherwise than honored, by being classed in the sa 

category with so distinguished and so pure a writer as Ma. 
ere Is a passage from Macaulay's eulogy on Bunt 


van’s style:—“ The sfy/e of Bunyan is delightful to ever 


reader, and /nvaluable as a study to every person, who des 

to obtain a wide command over the English language. The 
vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common people. Ther 
not an expression, if we except a few technical terms of theo- 
logy, whi h would puzzle the rudest peds rt, We have ob- 
served several pages which do not con/ain a sinele word of m 
than two sy//ables. Yet no writer has said more exact/y w) 
he meant to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for we 


exhortation. for subtle diaanuisition, for every purpose of th 
2 e i 


poet, the oralor, the divine, this homely dialect, the dia/ect 


plain working men, was perfectly sufficient. There is no 
book in our //lerafure on which we would so readily stake t 
fame of the old unpolluted English language : no book wl 
shows so well how rich that /eneuage is in its own pr 
wealth, and how little it has fmproved by all that it has bor- 
rowed Here, in a passage written by one of the most bril- 

t and powerful of English writers of any a ludied 
commendation of “pure old” Saxon English, omitting 

( 

arti ind ** wheel-work,.”’ we have « hundred and twentv- 
0 \V ls 0 whi h hiity-one , soll w] iw more th ortyv- 4 
two per cent ul classical or i n In other ords, t 
great and model English writ 1 his eloquent FE: eu- 


logy on Saxon, was obliged to borrow four-tenths of his words 


from the imported stock ! 
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We have followed Mr. Marsh in his analysis ofa large number 
of the works cited by him, at pages 124-5-6, more especially 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gibbon, Hume, Channing, Prescott, and 
Mrs. Browning, and need hardly say we have found his aver- 


ages to be grossly ineorreet : nor could it be otherwise, consider- 


ing the erroneous principles on which that analysis is based. 


We hope, hereafter, in connection with an historical inquiry 


into the rise and progress of the English language, to give the 
results of our analysis of these and other writers; but it is 
time for us now to test Mr. Marsh, himself, by his own standard, 


lor Which purpose We shail take lour passages from dillerent 


parts of his work, commenciag at the very beginning :— 
* The severe Roman bestowed upon ‘he language of his coun- 
try ¢he appellation of patrius sermo, /he paternal or national 
speech ; but we, deriving from /he domesticity of Saxon life a 
truer aud tenderer appreciation of ¢he best and purest source 


of jinguistie instruetion, more happily name our hemeborn 
Ienelish (he mother-tongue. The tones of (he native language 
are the medium through which //e afleetions and /he intellect 


é heart and ‘Ae head of 


breast 


} 


ressed, and they are /o ¢ 


infaney, what  nutriment drawn trom (fe materna 


is /o f physical frau 
To show plainly the met and principle of our analysis, 
we hay falicized the ** wheel-work” in this passage, not 
Cc ited as WV rds: md It Wilh be ‘ served that we do not 
; ee 2 
strike out the rb * to be,” except When it is merely an aux. 
iliary, nor do we omit any Conjunction or particle of we ivht, 
while. contrary to Mr. Marsh's own observation formerly quot- 
: ’ s ' } | ‘ +} 
ed, we always reckon the pre n this passage, then, we 
hay * SIXTV-ilhil words, ot W ht ventv-eight, o1 forty-four 
4 ’ " 
and a hail per cent. are Classical or alien. 
| 


Our next passage will be found on pages 2-3 :—* Nature 


} y 
has i speech the con lition and vehicle of SOt / inter- 
f irse, and, consequently, it is essen! ly so elementary a dis- 
( i’, th ita t] re veh knowle ive of the mothe r-tongue seems 

pre-supposed as the bas/s of ali education, and especially 


as an indispensable preparation for the reception of academt 
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ow 


instruction, It is doubtless for this 7 


ison that, in our Ameri- 
Can system of education. the s/uv 


ly of the English lanzuagwe 
has uswal/y been almost wholly excluded 


from the college ia/ (?) 
curriculum, and recent/y indeed from humh/er seminaries, and. 
therefore, so great a relly as its abrupt transfer from the 
nursery to the auditorium of a post-graduate course. mav « em 
to demand both ¢ rplanation and apology.* 
In this and the snbsequent passages we adopt Mr. Marsh’s 
plan of ‘lalictsine the imported or “ alien” y 
a 


subst 


vords only. Here 
intial words in all, of which # ‘ly- 


we have eighty-five 


fern, or fifly per cent... are foreign. 
Our next selection shal] be a passage of greater leneth 
challenving our special attention, beeayse it contains. in set 


and studied terms. th it unjust landation of one element at the 
expense of the others, which we have specified as the writer's 


** Anglo-prepoaderance theory.” As in Macanlay’s eulogy on 
Bunyan, so, surely here. if anywhere, micht wv y expect on the 
! 


part of the “ Saxon-prepond ‘ranee” ady 


de rance of pure old Nar 


m words! Let us see -—*« When 
in inf livent fore loner COINTNEHCES the study of Enelish, he 


finds ey Ty pace 


sprinkled With words whose form un quivo- 
cally hetr Lys a Greek or Latin orizin, and he vbserpes that 
these ferms are words be onging to the dialect of the learned 
professions, of theol rteal discn ssion, of e@ Tir ‘sm, of elew int 


‘ 
eystem y ] t Mr. Ma tims th redit of having ¢ ia 
tots my ne -rem is u ia i lent lich has a I 

) presen stion. O iv | rea room a 
‘ i l issn ls ! i 1 by | t 
! n, Ww served a eire] f ragged a i sexes 
rather: rath squatted, aro La gi t so hair I sof ave, who 
s l to wddressing therm ? re to s | r 1 tl rro befor 
( \ | i us iw r ve W il 
i ame rfrom this bright io hoe nf «4 aes 
se] the tern meter 1 seet t to find that she was 
! st tion she had r ived in e Distr School! Who. that ks 
ver xt-l As 1 all r ] s ols, Ca fail to obs lat 
he ] f pr s 
remark, f ly ex ] r ideas 3 valt Importan 
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rf, of moral and tntlellecltual piilosophy, of abstract Scte Ce, 


nd o the various bran he Ss of nalural knowledge. He dis- 


vers th it the wi rds which he rei O2nizes as Greek and Latin 
ul French have dropped those inflections, which in their 


| 
{oy 


live use were tndispensable to their intelligibility and gram- 


. ay ae j,} 
he mutual relations of vocables 


atical signiricance ; that 
1 the sense of the English period are much more often 
ermined by the position of the words, than by their form, 
ul, in short, that the sevfence is built-up upon sfructura 
ne iples, wholly alien to those of the classical laneuages, 

1 compacted and held together by a class of words, either 
iuknown or very much less used in those tongues. He finds 
at very many of the native monosyllables are mere delermi- 
jarlicles, auxiliaries, and relatives; and he ea 
y fail to infer that all the tnlellectual p rt of our speech, 
that concerns our highest spiritual and temporal interests, 
s of alien birth, and that only the merest machinery of 
‘ammar has been derived from a native source. Further 
mdy would teach him that he had overrated the importance 


ud re/ative amount of the foreien ineredients : that many 


: , , , 
our seeming tvsiguificant and barbarous consonant Ono- 
7 a ‘ 3 on 4 41 ? ? ! } 
(favles are pre rnant with the mightiest thoughts, and alive 

Vitlh the ae pest leciing ; that the /avg@uvage ot the purposes 
| . j CF «ha , ] f ¢} heart 

md Ti cyeclions, OL the Witt and of the heart, is Menuine 

i,0¢lsh-born >; that the d ect ot the market and the hresiae 


\ + j . ¥ ] . 7 
s Anglo-Saxon; that the vocabulary of the most impressive 
leffective pulpil ‘ators | = been almost a/ lyn drawn fron 
] l pl / OFaAtLOTS Tas DU MN almost M0 QGrawn trom 
: ray er ae ] 
the same pure source; tha the advocale who would convince 


+ j . ~- + . 
ne fechnris ] lee, or d olt/e and Cons use the Juri, speaks 


, . , 
Lal vhile h who would @ the etter SeHS eS { 
ji ) j 
his au r rouse the mullilude tot WOUS fon, OS€S 
sw strom the valive speech ot our ancient fatherland 
that ( fOMeS fongue is th wou eol p Sion an per- 
P fj ; }, 
s ie foreign Ol aduthorily, or ot rhetoric and devat 
, = e + ! 
iat he may not only frame s/n@le sentences, but speak for 


urs, Without employing ai sinele imporled word ; and, 


finaliy, that we possess the entire volume of divine revelation 
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in the truest, clearest, aptest form in which human ingenuily 
has made it accessible to modern man; and yet with a vocab- 
ulary, Wherein, saving proper names and ferms, not in their 
nalure translateable, scarce seven words in the hundred are 
derived from any foreign source. In fact, so complete is the 
Anglo-Saxon in itself, and so much of its original tndepen- 
dence is still inherited by the modern English, that if we 
could but recover its primitive flexibility and plastic power, 
we might d/scard the adventitious aids and ornaments which 
we have borrowed from the heri/ tre of Greece and Rome, 
supply the place of foreign by domestic compounds, and elothe 
again our thoughts and our feelings exclusively in a garb of 
living, organic, native growth.” 

The above passage is a brilliant specimen of rhetorical com- 
position, eloquent and beautiful, and ailording strong evidence 
of the writer’s command of our English tongue. It labors, 
however, under one serious defect. From first to last it lacks 
TRUTH, and is condemned on tls orn evidence! Omitting. as 
usual, the minor particles, but retaining all those of any weight, 
as well as the pronouns, we have three hundred and eighty- 
four words, of which one hundred and eighty-four as ¢/a/i- 
cized, are ** alien!” and this in a passage whose s/udied design 
is fo maintain the vast ** preponderance” of the Savon element, 
and which contains such unqualified assertions as ** that we 
le sentences, but speak for hours, 


may not only frame sin . 
Without employing a single imported word” (1) and that ** we 
might diseard the adventitious aids and ornaments derived 
from Greece and Rome,” Xe. 

One more passage we must cite, not only as a specimen of 
Mr. Marsh’s own styie, but also as strongly supporting our 
view of the present English language, in direct opposition to 
his own previeusly declared doctrine :—* The causes which 
have led to the adoption of so /arzea proportion ot fore ion 
words, and at the same time produced such important modifica- 


tions in the s/gnification of many terms originally English, 


are very various. ‘The most vbvious of these are the early 


Christianization of the Enelish nation, a circumstance not 
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always swu/ffictently considered in the study of our linguistic 
history Ps the N rman Conque sf, the Crusades, and CSpPet fally 
the mechanical industry and commercial enterprise of the 
British people: the former of which has compelled them to seek 
both the material for industrial elaboration, and a vent for 
their manufactures in the markets of the whole earth: the 
latter has made them the common carriers and brokers of the 
world. With so many pofnts of external contact, so many 
conduits for the reception of ¢ very spectes of foreign tnflu- 
ence, it would imply a great power of repulsion and resistance 
in the English tongue, if it had not become eminent/y compo- 
site in its substance, and in its organization. In fact, it has 


ly adapted itself to the uses and wants of Christian 


SO COD plete 
( 7 

soctiely, as exemplificd by the Anglo-Saxon race in the highest 
' SEE 
forms to which associate life has anvwhere alfained, that it 


well deserves to be consid red the model speech of vlern 


} 


fy nearly achievine& in language the realization of 


h Mian 
that great //ea/ which wise men are everywhere seeking to 
make the fandamental law of political orgmanization, the 
union of freedom, sfability, and progress.” 

In this passage, we have one hundred and sixty words, of 
which exactly e¢ghty, or fifty per cent, are of foreign origin. 
How the writer reconciles it, however, with preceding and 


succceding parts of his volume, it utterly surpasses our powers 


of comprehension to understand ! 
We have now, impartially, fairly, and fearlessly reviewed 


Dr. Lat 


ham’s and Mr. Marsh’s works. If, in our observations 
res} cting the Jatter, we are thoueht to be severe, we can « ily 
repeat that we have not been influenced by any other feeling 
than a desire to promote the interests of truth, and of true 
and sound philology. We have assigned to the Anglo-Saxon 
element of our langnage that rank and value to which we 
believe it justly entitled, but we have also claimed for the 
other elements of our grand, composite, English speech, that 
degree of estimation and regard which is no less //hezr un- 
doubted right. We have also deprecated, as we shall ever 


deprecate, that uncatholic and ungenerous feeling which, 
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whether in polities, religion, or literature, unfairly seeks to 
exalt any one section or party at the expense of the rest. 
The English language, like the great people of America and 
England, derives no small amount of its beauty and its 
strength from the happy combination of many various stocks 
grafted on one sturdy stem. We have heartily endorsed the 
opinion expressed by one of the writers, the titles of whose 
works are prefixed to these remarks. ‘If it is praiseworthy 
(observes Harrison) in a nation to adopt useful discoveries in 
arts and sciences, though of foreign origin, it is not only praise- 
worthy, but necessary for that nation to enrich its native 
tongue with such terms as the progress of arts and sciences 
may require. When our forefathers issued from the forests of 
Germany and Seandinavia, and quitted the shores of the 
Baltic, or the stormy coasts of Norway, they possessed a lan- 
guage suflicient to express their wants, but not suflicient for 
the exigencies of a refined and scientific people. Their lan- 
guage was rude, harsh, and pithy, with an air of savage inde- 
pendence, that regarded not those nicer vramimatical and 
syntaxical diseriminations, which a more civilized state of 
society requires. The alterations and additions which have 
been introduced, have given copiousness and flexibility to our 
English language, without impairing its original strong tex- 
ture.” 

linpelled by our deep conviction of the intimate and strong 
connection of the history of a nation and its language, and of 
the powerful influence which a correct knowledge of that 
history may and must exercise upon the peace, prosperity, and 
union, more especially of such a nation as our own, composed 
of men of so many different races, we have felt bound to ac- 


knowled 


ve with gratitude the contributions made by each to 
the one common stock of English word-wealth. We should 
be false to our belief and principles did we not maintain the 
solid strength and firm support which our language derives 
from the old Saxon element; but we should be no less false to 
those principles, and unjust and ungenerous to our fellow- 
citizens of other races, were we not equally prompt to acknow- 
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ledge the advantages derived from its Celtic, French, and 
German benefactors. Our language, like our people, consists, 
as we have said, of many elements combined, for mutual con- 
venience and support, in one mighty Union, and the safety, 
success, and welfare of both depend upon a strict and con- 
scientious observance of the conditions of that Union. By 
acting upon such principles only, may we hope that as the 
amalgamation of so many diflerent tongues with the rude and 
simple parent-stock has resulted in the creation of a language 
the most copious, flexible, expressive, and powerful of all the 
forms of human speech yet known amongst men, so the 
hearty, unsectarian union of our citizens of every race— 
Saxon, Celtic, French, and German—may long sustain Ame- 
rica on that glorious eminence of fame and freedom, power, 
progress, and civilization, to which an All-wise Providence has, 


in the interests of humanity at large, permitted her to attain. 
————- e& 


Arr. VI.—1. The Works of Wituiam H. Sewarpo. Edited 
by Grorce Li. Baker, in four vols.  S8vo. 

2. The Life of Wituiam H. Sewarpn, with selections from his 
works. Wdited by Grorce E. Baker. New edition. 


New-York: Redfield. 1860. 


Ir is too much the habit in this country to judge men 
rather by their political opinions than by their intellectual and 
moral faculties; and those who dislike the former seek to de- 
preciate the latter, and vive versa. This is as pernicious as it 
is illogical and unjust. It is well known that there are many 
possessed of fine talents and sincere patriotism who avoid 
the political arena rather than submit themselves to accusa- 
tions which they know they would not deserve, but which are 
always the penalty of advocating with eloquence, energy, and 
resolution, unpopular views. In proportion as fears of this 


kind are entertained, the mind is not free, for there are those 





A i at 
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of a sensitive nature, for whom the gloomiest dungeon has less 
terror than the taunts and sneers of their fellow-citizens. Were 
not thinking and reading very diflerent things, even the masses 
of the American people would not err so much in this way, since 
they have only to look back to the other great republics of the 
world to see how many of the truly great have been cruelly 
wronged. We need only remember what the Athenians did to 
those whom they acknowledged, when too late, to be their 
best men. There are few greater names in history than 
Aristides, Alcibiades, Themistocles, and Cymon ; yet each was 
banished. Still greater were Socrates and Phocian, each of 
whom was put to death by the same people; who also con- 
demned and executed six victorious generals. It was in vain 
that all these and many similar victims protested, that what- 
ever opinions they entertained they had at heart the prosperity 
of the Republic and the welfare and happiness of the people. 
Their fate ought to prove a useful lesson to all posterity had 
we no other proof of their innoeence than that atlorded by their 
reputation, as handed down to us by their contemporaries ; 
but it was subsequently admitted by the very people who had 
condemned them, and accordingly they did all in their power 
to atone for their rashness and ingratitude. 

But, assuming a man’s opinions to be not only wrong, but 
positively dangerous in their tendency, it is absurd to dislike him 
for them; since, if they are sincere, they are as much a part 
of himself as his hands or his eyes, and as much independent 


] | 


ot his Will. This is sulliciently evident from the fact that 


those who ineuleate erroneous views with most zeal generally 
injure themselves more than others. But it is not the 


political opinions of Mr. Seward we propose to consider in this 
paper, or prove to be right or wrong. This we leave to others 
more experienced in that field, choosing for ourselves the more 
congenial and agreeable task of examining his pretensions as 
an orator and statesman. Public men who have distinguished 
themselves as speakers or writers are impartially treated by 
the erities of Germany and France, as well as those of Eng- 


land. In the same Paris periodical, the Legitimist, the Or- 
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leanist and the Bonapartist are criticised in turn as authors 
or orators; in a similar manner the Whig, the Tory, and the 
Radical may expect ample justice in the principal literary 
journals of London. Is there any good reason why we also 
should not have a neutral ground. on which the intellectual 
of all parties could stand side by side, and be judged not ac- 
cording to the popularity or unpopularity of their political 
opinions, but according to their own merits as authors, 
thinkers, &c.?> There is not one of the public men of Eng- 
land, whose speeches have been published, that has not formed 
the subject of dispassionate articles in this way, even in peri- 
odicals avowedly partisan, and advocating opinions the most 
opposite \s examples, suffice it to mention Lord John Russell, 


the Earl of Derby, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. D'Is- 


Lt 


raeli, and Mr. Bright; but at least a dozen more of the mem- 
bers of the present parliament have been similarly distin- 
guished. And what unprejudiced man, capable of judging, 
will deny that men like Seward, Everett, Cass, Donglas, 
Cushing, Breckinridge, and several others we could mention, 
are W thy of comparison even with the leading 1 ibers 
of the houses of Lords and Commons? We are ready enough 
to compare our horses, ships, reaping-machines—nay, even our 
pugilists with those of England—still more ready to decide in 
our own favor; but our great men we hardly admit to be 
great at all, at least whilst living, if they take any active part 
in politics, although no people in the world take so lively an 
interest in all that appertains to the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

We take up the Speeches of Mr. Seward as we would the 
Poems of Bryant or Longfellow, the Songs of Morris, the Nov ls 
of Cooper, or the Sketches of Irving, not on account of their 
subjects, but the manner in which they are treated, and the 
intellectual pleasure they afford. There is, however, this dif- 
ference: It is our privilege to be personally acqu iinted with 
more than one of the poets, whereas, further than to have hi ard 
Governor Seward deliver two or three addresses, we have not 


the honor of knowing anything of him except through his 















wg 
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speeches and the public press. It is now nearly twenty years 
since we read, on the other side of the Atlantic, two or three of 
the speeches in the volumes before us, and we have a vivid re- 
collection of the impression they made in favor of the great 
Republic of the West, copied, as they were, almost univer- 
sally, by the press of the United Kingdom. Those most dis- 
posed to disparage American oratory admitted that they were 
** characterized by most, if not all, those qualities which are 
best calculated to convince a deliberative assembly, or to 
sway the multitude.” In perusing these the British people 
had little idea that the orator could be regarded otherwise than 
with admiration by his fellow-countrymen. Nor was this in- 
consistent with their being aware that party spirit ran high in 
America, and was at times carried to extremes. ‘They had 
suilicient experience in such as this themselves; and, we may 
add, that they have still. 

For more than a century “ the Church” has been as much 
a rallying ery in England as the * peeuliar Institution” has 
been for some ten years past in this country. ‘The English 
Whigs, when out of power, would be always in lavor of con- 
siderably diminishing the’ ecclesiastical revenues, if not of 
abolishing them altogether, and allowing every sect to support 
its own clergy. The Tories, on the other hand, would defend 
it to the last, not only as essential to the maintenance of Pro- 
testantism, but also to the stability of the throne. In short, 
they could only regard as traitors all who would meddle with 
an establishment involving a larger expenditure than all the 
other ecclesiastical systems if Hurope put together, The 
Whigs would have a hundred reasons to feel satisfied that both 
Protestantism and the throne would be just as sale if the 


Archbishop of Canterbury and his Grace of London had not 
one fourth as many thousands per annum as they had, for re- 
presenting the Apostles, who had no thousand at ali. But as 
soon as they got into office their views on the subject under- 
went a complete change. They thought then it was best, after 
all, to let the Church alone; they admitted still that the 


establishment had some objectionable features, but, upon the 
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whole, they thought it would do! It was, to be sure, very 
wealthy, but_was not England the same? And what ought 
she be liberal in if not in maintaining her clergy? ‘The 
Tories, grown tired at length of accusing the Whigs with 
unholy designs against the Church, turn round themselves and 
deprive it of ten of its bishops ! 

It had long been the same in regard to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. The Whigs wished to concede it; but the Tories could 
see nothing in it but ruin to all that was most dear to the na- 
tion. ‘The idea of a legislator, an officer in the army or navy, 
or a judge on the bench, who did not believe the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and regard the Pope as Antichrist, was in their minds 
something not to be contemplated without horror. Yet it was 
they themselves who finally granted Emancipation; and both the 
throne and the Church have survived the event. The English 
people have seen too many examples of this kind; they have 


heard too many cries of * Wolf, wolf,” when there was no 
wolf—to apprehend much danger from the accession to power 
of those accused of entertaining the worst designs against their 
revered institutions. And what reason have we to doubt that 
the American people would apprehend as little if those in 
power in this country changed places as often as they do 
public men 
are less patr tic and less to be relied upon than the publie men 


in England? ‘To deny this, is to imply that our 


of England—a charge which the greatest enemies of repub- 


licanism would hardly venture to make against them. 


But there is quite sufficient in the works of Mr. Seward to 
occupy our attention without taking any notice of his peculiar 
Views, Nor is it nee SSary that we should enter into any -de- 
talis resp ‘ting his Lif | and career. Lt is suflicient to vay mn 
general terms that, according to the memoir before us, he is 
now in his sixtieth year, having been born in May, LSOL. He 
is not one of those who have had to contend against the disad- 


vantages of humble birth and poverty. Deseended from respect- 


able ancestors, his father was a physician in good practice and 
comfortable circumstances, abl 


e and willing not only to aflord 
I 


him, as he did, a liberal education, but also to 
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endow an excellent high school, called “The Seward Insti- 
tute.” We need hardly observe that the subject of our re- 
marks proved himself fully worthy of a father who took so 
generous an interest in the cause of education. It seems he 
entered college at the age of fifteen, and that before he was 


twenty, he could say with Horace— 


“ Me doctarum hederx pramia frontium 


Dis miscent superis 


Whether we regard Mr. Seward as a lawyer, a member of 
the State Legislature, a senator of the United States, or as the 
chief magistrate of the most populous, most enlightened, and 
most important State in this confederacy, he presents us abun- 
dant materials for consideration. His speeches in each capa- 
city are worthy of attention, and suggest more thoughts than 
could be compressed into a whole article in our journal. All 
we can attempt, therefore, on the present occasion, Is to clance 
at those speeches which seem to us most important. and at the 
same time best caleulated to give a correct Impression of the 
author as an orator and statesman. In doing so we are not 
forgetful that some of his speeches are objectionable. What- 
ever has a tendency to create disaffection between one sec- 

] 


tion of our common country and another is of this character. 


Mr. Seward is not blameless in this way; but on examination 


ve find that he has said infinitely less that is aveTa\ iting, or 
* sectional,” than the publie give him eredit for. Indeed, in 
this respect we have felt agreeably surprised in the perusal of 


his addresses. 
W re it otherwise, we ¢« vueht rather to ask, Who is without 


fault? than to confound the good with the bad. We ought 


to remember that even the Prince of orators had his weak- 
nesses, Although | henes had saved } ( ntry from 
t] intrigue f Philip, he was not proof : ust the bribe 


i 
of a golden cup, with twenty talents, offered him by Harpalus, 


1 
| 
one of Alexander’s 


faithless oflicers, as the price of his silence 
when the betrayer of his master sought an asylum at Athens. 


There is scarcely one of Cicero’s orations in which he does not 
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glorify himself. No one pursued an enemy with more impla- 
cable bitterness. Nor is he free from the imputation of having 
been influenced by money in his invectives against the public 
men of his time. His philippies against Antony cost him his 
life; but who admires his eloquence and genius anything the 
less on this account? Bacon was openly convicted of bribery 
on the judgment-seat; but as the author of the * Novum 
Organum.” his memory will be revered as long as true 
philosophy continues to delight the human mind. If men who 
have thus committed grave crimes against their fellow-citizens 


are freely forgiven, how absurd it would be to condemn 
} } 


those on whose character there is no stain—whose only of- 


} 


fenc -consists in entertaining an | expressing opinio is Wich are 


not popular, and doing so in the country which, above all others 


in the world, justly prides herself in allowing most freedoin of 


thought and spr ch to her citizens. But such opinions occupy 
but a stnall portion of the volumes before us. In general it 
may be said that nine pages out of every ten contain [acts that 
are confined in their influence to no latitude or longitude, but 
are such as are more or less interesting or instructive to all 
who are in favor of republican institutions, and the full de- 
velopment of the intellectual facalties. This is particularly 
true of the author’s eflorts in behalf of popular cau “a TLON—— 
from which we now proceed to give some extracts. Let one’s 
political opinions be what th ‘y may, he only requires to possess 
ordinary i lligenee in order to admit the truth and force of 


the following remarks :— 


The aristocra yu ith which the world has been scourved, was 
never one that was produced by science and learning Phat edueca- 
tion increnses the power of those who en] Vy its advant res_ is true ; 
and in this best sense is edueation aristocrati In this sense, 


science and learning always will create an aristocracy, in every 
country where they are cherished. Not an aristocracy of birth, for 


it is edueation that has exploded among 


us the prejudice i ivor of 
birth. ‘To it we owe our exemption trom the error prevalent all over 
the rest of the world, that no man is so fit, or so well entitled to be 


a king, as he who is the son of a king; none so brave as he whose 





| 
| 
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father was a warrior ; none so well entitled to the enjoyment of 
wealth as he whose ancestors were rich. Nor is the aristocra ‘vy pro- 
duced by education that of wealth: for knowledge pays no respect to 
mere wealth; it humbles all pretensions except those of virtue and 
intellect. But the aristocracy produced by education is the increased 
power and influence of the most enlightened, and therefore the 
most useful members of society. However repugnant we may be to 
admit the truth, and however glaring may be the exceptions to it, it 
is, nevertheless, a sound general principle, that knowledge is power. 
Whatever there is in our lot that distinguishes us from the distran- 
chised peasantry of continental Europe, or the turbaned followers of 
the Prophet, or the mutually-warring Africans in their native deserts, 
or their abject offspring here, or the aborigines of our forests, all is 
knowledge obtained by education ; and, compared with all those 
classes of our common race, we are aristocratic. We exercise greater 
power because we are wiser, and, therefore, better than they In 
every stage of society, this tendency of education has been obs rved. 
He who first learned the malleable property of iron, and first shaped 
the axe and the ploughshare, became an aristocrat. Ile who first 
attenuated and wove the fleece, he who first smoothed and rendered 
pliable the skins of beasts, he who first erected the rude huts for his 
tribe—all these, all classes of mechanics, have, in their day been, 
and all who exercise their callings will be, aristocrats. They all ex- 
ercise an influence, great in proportion to their knowledge. It is 
inevitable, because it is the wisdom of Providence that the world 


shall be governed by ascendant minds.”’* 


In the same address, female education receives the attention 


which its lportance deserves— 


There remains to be noticed an error scarcely less extensive, or 


1 


] han any I have mentioned. It is that which 


less pernicious, th limits 
to a comparatively lower standard the education of the female sex. 
We may justly boast in this country a higher and more deterential 
regard, a more chivalrous devotion to the sex, than is exhibited by 
any other nation. I, myself, have compared our sentiments and 
customs in this respect with those of Western Europe. I have seen, 
indeed, in some other countries, the more ardent and impassioned 


Address at Westfield, N. Y., 15359 
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devotion that marks the clime where licentiousness assumes the name 
of love, but is not imbued with any of its sentiment, nor elevated by 
any of its purity. I have seen, under colder skies, more humble 
homage paid to individuals, because they were distinguished by learn- 
ing, accomplishments, birth, wealth, or beauty. But it is in this land 
only, that respect and tenderness are yielded to women, because they 
are women It the vehement imagination ot other countries is here 
subdued, and passion is modified, the romance and poetry of other 
lands are here converted into a real and living sentiment. ‘There is 
no other country where the humblest female receives, from the 
highest in rank of the other sex, the surrender of the chief place in 
public assemblies, not more than in the social circle—in accidental 
met etin Ss by the W ay, not less than in the ceremonials ot fashionable life 
In Italy, often described as the land where beauty wields a despotic 
sway, | have seen women rolling huge stones from the mountain- 
roads In France, the land of gallantry and politeness, I have seen 
them performing the labor of porters ; in refined England, tl task 
of seavengers in the streets. And in all those countries, I have seen 
them employed in field labor, with countenances hardened by ex- 
posure to all vicissitudes of weather, and hands familiar with th 


spade and the plough. It retleets great honor upon our national 
character that such degradation of the sex is never exhibited here 

But there yet remains a duty toward woman to be learned by us all 
and that is to make her education equal always to that of the other 
sex. Ile, it seems to me, is a dull observer, who is not convinced 


that they ar equally qualitied with the other sex, for th tucdly ¢ 


the magnificent creation around us, and equally entitled to the | ip] i- 


ness to be derived from its pursuits ; and still more blind is he who 


has not learned that it was the intention of the Creator to commit 
to them a higher and ereatet portion of responsibility in the edueca- 
tion of the youth of both sexes Phey are the natural cuardians 
of the young. Their abstraction from the engrossing cares of lif 


afiords them leisure both to a quire and communicate knowledge 
From them the young more willingly receive it, beeause the verity of 


discipline is relieved with ereater tenderness and affection, while then 


quicker apprehension, enduring patience, expansive bene lence, 
higher purity, more delicate taste and elevated moral feeling, qualify 
them for excellence in all departinents of learning, except perhay 


the exact sciences.” 
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This is no mere declamation. It is more in the style of 
Guizot’s Lectures on Civilization than in that of the educa- 
tional speeches of Lord Brougham, which are, indeed, admired, 
but soon forgotten. The former always takes care to combine 
facts and suggestions with opinions, so that, altogether in- 
dependently of his own views, he entertains and instructs 
the reader. When he tells the student what has been done, 
and what has produced certain results in France, he shows the 
operation of the same causes in other countries, ancient and 
modern ; comparing one set of results with another, in a man- 
ner that cannot fail to make an impression, and is always 
agreeable. Mr. Seward pursues the same course, as may be 
seen from the extract just quoted. Thus, while commending 
the benetits to be derived from education, he incidentally gives 
an insight into the manners and customs of different nations, 
which would render the passage interesting if it contained noth- 
ingelse. But there are many who deliver fine “ after-dinner” 
addresses at educational institutions, when called upon to do 


n whieh they 


so, that are very willing to forget the cause « 
have bestowed so much praise, when they are placed in a 
position in which, if sincere, they could render it important 
service. We are glad to see abundant evidence in these vol- 
umes that Mr. Seward does not belong to this class. At no 
time has he taken a warmer interest in the diffusion of know- 
ledge than while he was at the head of the State government. 
He did not think it sufficient, as many public men both in 
Europe and America do, merely. to establish a large number of 
schools; but insisted that they should be conducted by com- 
petent teachers. A passage, which occurs in his Annual Mes- 
sage of 1839, affords an interesting proof of this, and is worthy 
of perusal on its own merits, as being in a very dillerent style, 
both of thought and language, from that of the generality of 
public documents which emanate even from our highest class 
of minds :— 


The colleges, academies, and common schools, constitute our sys- 


tem of public instruction. The pervading intelligence, the diminu- 
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tion of crime, the augmented comforts and enjoyments of society and 


its progressive refinement, public order, and the supremacy of the 
laws, testify that the system has been by no means unsuccessful. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted, that its usefulness is much less than 
the State rightfully demands, both as a return for her munificence, 
and a cuarantee of her institutions. Some of our colleges and acad- 
emies languish in the midst of a community abounding in genius and 
talents impatient of the ignorance which debases, and the prejudices 


Which enslave. The common school system, but partially sucec ssful 


in agricultural districts, is represented as altogether without adapta- 





tion to cities and pop ilous villages. The standard of education ought 
to be elevated, not merely to an eq vality with that attained in other 
States, but to that height which m iy be reached by cultivating the > 
intellectual powers with the aid of modern improvements, during the 
ent period when the faculties are quick and active, the curiosity 
insatiable, the temper practicable, and the love of truth supreme. 


The ability to read and write, with the rudiments of arithmetic, gen- 


erally constitutes the learning acquired in common schools. ‘To these 


our academies and colleges add superficial instruction in the dead 
languages, without the philosophy of our own; scientific facts with- 
out their causes; definitions without practical application ; the rules > 


of rhetoric without its spirit; and history divested of its moral in- 
structions It is enough to show the detectiveness of our entire sys- 
tem, that its pursuits are irksome to all except the few endowed with 


peculiar nius and fervor to become the cuides of the human mind, 


and that it fails to inspire either a love of science or a passion for 
literature Science is nothing else than a disclosure of the bounties 
the Creator has bestowed to promote the happiness of man, and a 
discovery of the laws by which mind and matter are controlled for 
that benignant end Literature has no other object than to relieve 
our cares and increase our virtues That the pursuits of either should 
uire monastic seclusion, or be enforced by pains and penalties upon 
reluctant minds, is inconsis with the generous purposes of both 
society cannot be justly censured for indifference to education, when 
those who enjoy its precious alvantages manifest so little of the en- 
thusiasm it ought to inspire All the associations of the youthfal 
mind in the acquisition of knowledge must be cheerful; its truths 
should be presented in their native beauty and in their natural order ; 
the laws it reveals should be illustrated always by their benevolent 


ilaptation to the happiness of mankind ; and the utility and beauty 
PI ; ) s 
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of what is already known should excite to the endless investigation 


of what remains concealed. If education could be conducted upon 


principles like these, the attainments of our collegiate instruction 
might become an ordinary measure of acquirement in our common 
schools ; and our academies and colleges would be continually enjoy- 
ing new revelations of philosophy, and attaining higher perfection in 


the arts which alleviate the cares of human life.” 


We can only give one extract more on the subject of educa- 
tion. ‘This is brief, but it embraces within its narrow bounds 
more truth, philanthropy, and benevolence, than many a pre- 
tentious volume. It may be doubted whether Pericles or 
Leonidas ever gave expression to nobler sentiments, or senti- 
ments more honorable to the nation whose hospitality could 


suggest them to one of its chief magistrates: 


“The children of foreigners, found in great numbers in our popu- 
lous cities and towns, and in the vicinity of our publie works, are 
too often deprived of the advantages of our system of public educa- 
tion, in consequence of prejudice s arising from difference of language 
or religion. It ought never to be forgotten that the public welfare is 
as deeply concerned in their education as in that of our own children. 
I do not hesitate, therefore, to recommend the establishment of 
schools in which they may be instructed by teachers speaking the same 
language with themselves, and professing the same faith. There 
would be no inequality in such a measure, since it happens from the 
force of circumstances, if not from choice, that the responsibilities of 
education are in most instances confined by us to native citizens, and 
oceasions seldom offer for a trial of our magnanimity by committing 
that trust to persons differing from ourselves in language or religion. 
Since we have opened our country and all its fulness to the oppressed 
of every nation, we should evince wisdom equal to such generosity 
by qualifying their children for the high responsibilities of citizen- 


ship.”* 


This is not the language of one who, if he had the power, 
would ruin hundreds of thousands in order to carry out his own 


opinions. There are no prejudices that impel men to greater 


* Annual Message for 1540. 
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extremes than religious prejudices. None have caused more 
bloodshed, or entailed more misery. The warmest partisans 
have seldom burned or quartered each other merely because 
their political opinions were different. Still less have states- 
men, worthy of the name, permitted themselves to be influenced 
by the fanaticisin which, to use the words of a French philos- 
opher and poet, is but religion’s unnatural child.* No public 
man of his time, possessed of equal talents, education, and 
influence, was more intulerant in religion than was the late Sir 
Robert Peel in the beginning—indeed for the greater part—of his 
parliamentary career; but he admitted himself, in one of his 
greatest speeches, as Prime Minister of England, that as long 
as he was so he had no just claim to the character of an en- 
lightened statesman—referring as an example of legislative 
wisdom, to the Empress Catharine of Russia, who, when she 
collected deputies from all the provinces of her immense em- 
pire, wrote with her own hand, as president of this grand 
council of legislation, that * among so many dillerent creeds 
the most injurious error would be intolerance.’ But this is 
not the only instance in which Mr. Seward has raised his elo- 
quent voice in favor of religious toleration. In 1844, shortly 
after the riots that brought disgrace on the hitherto quiet and 
orderly city of Philadelphia, he condemned the spirit of fanati- 
cism and bigotry which caused them, in language at once 


eloquent, manly, and truthful; 


** Within a few months a portion of the American community, 
men, women, and children, were compelled by American citizens to 
flee from burning dwellings in the night-time, and found their way to 
the woods and fields hy the light of the flames which consumed not 
only their dwellings, but also their libraries, their ho-pitals, their 
churches, and their altars. ‘The offence was that they, or their an- 


cestors, were born in Ireland, and that they worshipped God accord- 


ing to the creed and ritual of the Roman Catholic church. And this 
*« Tl vient; le fanatatisme est son horrible nom ; 
Enfant denaturé de la re on ; 





Arme pour la defendre il cherehe a la detruire 


1 dans son sein, l’enbrasse et le dechire.’ 
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has happened in the city that was founded by William Penn, and en- 
dowed by Benjamin Franklin—in the city where the Declaration of 
American Independence was promulgated, and where the American 
Constitution was established. 

** These great wrongs, the outbreak of long-cherished religious and 
political intolerance, were not its most fearful and alarming incident. 
Emboldened by popular forbearance, the spirit of proseription has 
approached Congress, with a demand for the full disfranchisement in 
America of all men not born on the American soil. I say disfran- 
chisement—for twenty-one years’ residence, which is now insisted on, 
as a condition of naturalization, would be virtual disfranchise- 
eS ea ce 

“IT have not heard the loud and deep-toned censures upon the 
Philadelphia wrongs, and upon the recent acts of British aggression, 
which I expected from the American press and from the leaders of 


} 


mind in America. Tierefore in this hour of trial I come here freely to 


declare be sore my counts en—and if my voice « nuld reach the reyion oj 
thrones, to declare before principalities and powers—that the injuries in- 
flicted upon the Irishmen in America, are a flagrant violation of law, 
of constitution, of liberty, and of humanity. I know indeed, what 
this declaration costs. It may, indeed, give comfort to the poor and 
desponding exile, and awaken feelings of kindness toward me in his 
bosom, but it will offend very many of my own countrymen Be it 
so. I desire the respect and regard of my own countrymen; but J 
would rather have the aratitude of one di spond ng and opypre ssed te lloi. 
man than the su firage of the whole American people, viven to me in 


consideration of denying any true principle of free government, « 


pressing any impulse of humanity.”’* 


No orator, either American or English, has paid a finer 
tribute to the Whig party. Whether it is deserved or not is 
another question; or rather, whether it was deserved, for the 
party can hardly be said to exist, in this country, at present. 
At any rate it is worth reading; and his most captious political 
opponent can hardly pretend that it is * sectional :” 


“The inhabitants of the banks of the Nile have a tradition that 
the greatest of the Egyptian pyramids was built by the antediluvians, 


* Address at Utica 
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and th y vi nerate that great obelisk as the only work of that mighty 


rave that has withstood the floods that changed and deformed the face 
of nature Something like this is the reverence I feel toward the 
Whig party. It was erected not this year, nora few years ago Its 
foundations were laid and its superstructure reared by the mighty 
men ot ages now remote—by the Hampdens, the Sidneys, the Vanes, 
and the Miltons—by the presbyterians, the puritans, the republicans, 
the whigs, of England—those who first secured the responsibility of 
kines by bringing the ty rant Charles to the block, and the inviolabil- 
ity of parliaments by erecting, even in England, Seotland, and Ire- 
land, a commonwealth. - Then and there arose the Whig party— 
a party which now, under whatever name, in every civilized country, 
advocates the cause of constitutional, representative government, with 
watchful ji alousy of executive power. Of that race, who feared only 
God, 1 loved liberty, were the founders of Virginia and of New- 
England; and the Catholic founders of Maryland, and the peace ful 
settlers of Pennsylvania, were worthy associates with them.  Ifere 
they est iblished governments of which Eure pe was not worthy. and 


to perpetuate them they founded institutions for the education of 


children and for the worship of God.” * 


In this passage we have a fair specimen of Mr. Seward ’s 
style, though not of his eloguence. He seldom uses ornament of 
any kind except that which is naturally suggested by the subject 
Of all our orators, he is the most sparing of metaphors—the 
most chaste in his imagery His period is always lucid; it 
contains no redundancy of words—no ostentatious array of 
fine epithets; but all is direct and tothe point. In these char- 
acteristics he may be said to stand almost alone among the 
American orators of the present day, whose prevailing fault is 
a certain floridness of expression, which, though it may please 
for the moment, leaves no lasting impression. 

The English compare his most elaborate speeches to those of 
Lord John Russell. There is, indeed, a general resemblance 
between them: though some of his lordship’s prepar d sper ches 
—such for example as certain of his recent * re plies” to Mr. 
D’Israeli—are as rhetorical and contain as many ‘strange 


figures’ as an ordinary Fourth of July oration. A com- 


* Speech at Auburn in 1844 
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parison, therefore, with the late Sir Robert Peel—which is also 
occasionally made—brings us much nearer the truth. It was 
a favorite observation of the latter statesman, though face- 
tiously made, that he had no ambition to excel Demosthenes, 
or Cicero, in seeking ornaments for his ideas. ‘This was in 
allusion to the simplicity which characterizes the most elabo- 
rate efforts of the two great model orators ; who, guided by the 
precepts of Aristotle, avoided no error more carefully than 
bombast. But Russell, like Peel, takes a pride in enriching 
his speeches with the results of his reading and observation ; 
and like the same statesman he owns the Stagirite as his in- 
structor in doing So. 

Whether Mr. Seward is guided by the same authority or 
not, we cannot say; but the tutor of Alexander would have 
the orator well informed respecting laws, treaties, commerce, 
finances, fortresses, garrisons, Xc., and there is scarcely 
one of these subjects which is not treated, in one form or 
other, in the volumes under consideration; and in every 
instance the author not only shows that he has read and 
thought not a little, but also gives us the benefit of his 
researches. ‘This reminds us of a passage in Schlegel’s History 
of Literature, in which that eminent critie justly remarks that 
‘* What served to render Greek culture peculiarly agreeable to 
the upper classes of the Romans, and gradually to the nation 
collectively, was Greek oratory, which was closely combined 
with instruction in the language itself.’ Did not Greek ora- 
tory contain something more than declamation—had it not 
something more durable to recommend it than even the charms 
of eloquence—in a word, did it not afford instruction as well 
as delight, ic would not have thus continued to be agreeable for 
ages, not only to the Romans, but to all other civilized nations. 
But our space diminishes; indeed we have little left now, al- 
though we have not been able to glance at more than one tenth 
of the passages we had marked for quotation. We must not 
omit, however, to give an extract or two from the oration on the 
Destiny of America, which is undoubtedly one of the most 
eloquent, most patriotic, and most instructive addresses it has 
ever been our privilege to read, or listen to, either in Europe or 
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America. After briefly glancing at the past and future of the 
American nation, the orator proceeds to ask : 


“Ts the Union of the States to fail? Does its streneth, indeed, 
grow less with the multiplication of its bonds? Or does its value 
diminish with the increase of the social and political interests which 
it defends and protects? Far otherwise. For all practical purposes, 
bearing on the great question, the steam-engine, the iron road, the 
electric telegraph, all of which are newer than the Union, and the 


metropolitan press, Which is no less wonderful in its working than they, 
have already obliterated State boundaries, and produce a pliysical ard 
moral centralism more complete and perfect than monarchical ambi- 


tion ever forged or can forge. Do you reply, nevertheless, that the 
Union rests on the will of the several States, and that, no matter 
what prudence or reason may dictate, popular passions may become 
excited and rend it asunder? Then, I rejoin, When did the American 
people ev: ive way to such impulses They are practically im- 


passive. You remind me that faction has existed, and that only 


recently it was bold and violent I answer that it was emboldened 
by pop ilar timidity, and yet that even then it suecumbed. Lovalty 
to the Union is not in one or many States only, but in all the 


States, the strongest of all public passions. It is stronger, I doubt 


not, than the love of justice, or even the love of equality, which has 


] > * 


acquired a strength here never known among mankind betore.’ 


Mr. Seward has no more fear of foreign invasion than he 
has of domestic treason; but for opposite reasons. Did his 
PI 
love of European praise exceed his patriotism, as is the case 
| | | 
with not a few in our time, he would not have the manliness 
to address his fellow-citizens as follows, instead of publishing 
a book on his return from Europe, full of indiscriminate and 


fulsome adulation : 


‘*Ts an enemy to come forth from the islands in the adjacent seas 
Where then shall we look for him? On the Antilles, or on the 


Bermudas, or on the Bahamas? Which of the conflicting social ele- 


ments existing together, yet unmixed, there, is ultimately to prevail ? 


Will it be ¢ isian or African? Can those races not only combine 


but become all at once aggressive and powerful ? 
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“ Shall we look for an adversary in Europe? Napoleon said, at 
St. Helena, * America is a fortunate country. She grows by the 
follies of our European nations.’ Since when have those nations 
} 


grown wise? If they have at least become wise, how is it that 


America has, nevertheless, not ceased to grow?) But what European 
State will oppose us? Will Great Britain?) // she jcurs to grapple 
with Russia, advancing toward Ci nstantinople, ( the way to India, 


though not only her prestige, hut even her empire i threat ned, will 


she ly hold enoudh to come out of Ie r way lo set 4 an encounter with us ? 
Who will peed and pay her artisans while she shall be ¢ ngag din destroy 
wig hei American debtor , a d th A erica Const f el fabrics ? 


Great Britain has enough to do in replacing in Ireland the population 
that island has yielded to us, in subjecting Africa, in extending her 
mereantile dominion in Asia, and in perpetually re-adjusting the 
crazy balance of power in Europe, so essential to her salety. We 
have fraternal relations in Switzerland, the only republic yet lingering 
or. that continent. Which of the despotic powers existing there in 
perpetual terror of the contagion of American principles, will assail 


us, and thus voluntarily hasten on that universal war of opinion 
b | 


which is sure to come at some fi ture time, and which, wlu rer it shall have 

. shot J > Jateor " ] / , hae p 

come, wh r it be 8 r or later, can ¢ only mt brersion of 
} » 4) toh diet / , I) , , j 

mn rChy, Gna Ute ¢ tOlishinent Of ep CHHisMm Ott Us / l woughout 


the world ?” 

The correctness of the prediction contained in the last sen- 
tence may safely be doubted, although it must be admitted 
that there is a good deal in the author’s speeches which has 
already proved remarkably prophetic. There will be always 
different forms of government, as long as there are different 
habits of thought, and different kinds of people to be governed. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that other nations are as much 
attached to monarchy, or despotism, as we are to republican- 
ism. If the Russians, the Chinese, or the Persians, had the 
power to-morrew, oppressed as each are, it is more than prob- 
able that republicanism is the last form of government they 
would choose. Even the English, who are more like ourselves 
in their ideas and aspirations, than any other nation in the 
world, were monarchical at heart while they enjoyed most 


prosperity under the Commonwealth ; and as soon as an oppor- 
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tunity offered they were glad to throw republicanism aside and 
take back the king, with the many heavy burdens inseparable 
from his rule. But, doubtless, the audience of Mr. Seward 
viewed his prediction in a different light: for what will not 
eloquence eflect in the formation of opinion.* Be this as it 
may, the orator is not equally sanguine as to the universal ac- 
ceptance of philosophy : 


** Mankind accept philosophy just in proportion as intellectual and 
moral cultivation enable them to look through proximate to ultimate 
consequences. While they are deficient in that cultivation, peace 
and order, essential to the very existence of society, are necess ily 
maintained by force. ‘Those who employ that force, seek to perpet- 
uate their power, and they do this most effectually by dividing 
classes and castes, races and nations, and arraying them for mutual 
injury or destruction against each other. Despotism effects and per- 
petuates this division by unequal laws, subversive of those of reason 
and of God. Moreover, a common instinct of fear combines the op- 
pressors of all nations in a league against the advance of that politi- 
eal philosophy which comes to liberate mankind. Those who inculcate 
this philosophy, therefore, necessarily encounter opposition and expose 
themselves to danger; and inasmuch as they labor from convictions 
of duty, and motives of benevolence, with such hazards of personal 
safety, their principles and character are justly regarded as heroic. 
Adams, Hamilton, La Fayette, Knox, and Washington, although 
they were the champions of human nature—a cause dear to all men 
—were saved from the revolutionary seattold only by the success of 


their treason 


eainst a king whom the very necessities of s wlety re- 
quired to reign. Milton’s * Defence of the People of England,’ 
which was, in truth, a promulgation of the same philosophy which 
we have been examining, was burned by the public executioner, and 


its immortal author only by good fortune escaped the same punish- 


*W 1 it when Thueydides, the M sian, was asked by th Ling of 
Sparta better w ler, Peri him h I I, 
is i h that man \ is ast | ) grou h 
has as t 1 and wh I | intain it | h i h 
would as obstinately maintain the reverse: and so etficaciously, wit at | 
has made all who heard him, nay, the very spectators, believe him.”—lKvpo» 
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ment. The American colonists derived this philosophy chiefly from 
the instructions of Locke, Sidney, and Vane. Locke fled into exile, 
and Sidney and Vane perished as felons. Cicero, an earlier professor 
of the same philosophy, fell on the sword of a public assassin ; and 
Socrates, who first inculeated it, drank the fatal hemlock, under a 


judicial sentence, in the jail of Athens.” 


We have only room for another extract or two, and they 
must be brief. ‘The theme of the orator is still the Destiny of 
America; and he grows more and more eloquent, earnest, and 
instructive, as he proceeds. The picture which he draws of Rome, 
in instituting a comparison between her Republic and our own, 
is not surpassed in vividness, graphic foree, and truthfulness, by 
any sketch of equal length in the English language. 


“The example of Rome is often commended to us for our emula- 
tion. Let us consider it then with becoming care. Rome had, in- 
deed, forms of religion, and morals, and a show of philosophy and 
the arts, but in none of these was there more than the faintest recog- 
nition of universal humanity. Her predecessor, Greece, had, in a 
brilliant but brief and precocious career, invented the worship of 
nature, or, in other words, the worship of deities, which were only 
names given to the discovered forees of nature. ‘This religion did 
not, indeed, exalt the human mind to a just cones ption of the Divine, 
but, on the other hand, it did not altogether consign it to the sphere 
of sensuality. Rome unfortunately rejected even this poor religion, 
because it was foreign, and because it was too spiritual; and in its 
stead she established one which practically was the worship of the 
State itself. The senate elected gods for Rome, and these were ex- 
pected to reward that distinguished partiality by showing peculiar and 
discriminating favor to the people of Rome, and the same political 
authority appointed creed, precepts, ritual, and priesthood. Does it 
need amplification to show what the character of the creed, the pre- 
cepts, the ritual, and the priesthood, thus established, necessarily 

) 


were All were equally licentious and corrupt.” 


* * * » ‘ * * 

“The domestic affections were stifled in that wild society. The 
wife was a slave, anl might be beaten, transferred to another lord, or 
divorced at pleasure. The father slew his children whenever their 


care and support became irksome, and the State approved the act. 
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In such society the rich and great, of course, grew always richer and 
greater, and the poor and low always poorer and more debased ; and, 
yet, throughout ail her long career did Rome never establish one public 
charity, nor has history preserved any memorable instances of private 
benevolence. Such was the life of Rome under her kings and con- 
suls. She attained the end of her ambition, and became as her his- 
torian ruly boasts, § Populus Romanus viet dominusque omnium 
gentu 2.” But at the same time, the city trembled always at the very 
breathing of popular discontent, and every citizen, and even the sen- 
ate, generals, and consuls, were every hour the slaves of superstitious 
fears of the withdrawal of the favor of the gods. The people sigh- 
ing for milder and more genial laws, after the lapse of many centu- 
ries recovered the lost code which the good King Numa had received 
from the goddess Everia. Do we wonder that the senate interdicted 
its publication, lest it might produce agitation dangerous to the public 
peace ! Or can we be surprised when we read that Cicero, whose 
philosophy was only less divine, when he found that the republic was 
actually falling into ruins, implor ~d his new acadeiny to be silent ? 
“You know well the prolonged but fearful catastrophe the civil 
and servile wars, the dictatorship, the usurpation, the empire, the 
military despotism, the insurrection in the provinces, the invasion by 
barbarians, the division, and the dismemberment, and the tall of the 


State, the extinction of the Roman name, language, and laws, und the 


destruction of society, and even civilization itself, not only in Italy, 
but throuehout the world and the consequent darkness which over- 
shadowed the « throughout seven centuries. ‘This isthe moral of a 
state Whose material life is stimulated and perfected, while its spirit- 
ual life is neelected and extinguished.” 

Mr. Seward fully appreciates all that is gl vious and memor- 


able in our history as a nation. He awards their full meed of 


+.¢ 
! 


praise to ¢ statesmen, authors, inventors, and philosophe rs 


but he is too familiae with the world’s history, and too much 
disposed to be honest and frank rather than adulatery—to re- 
gard even the greatest of them as perfect. While claiming for us 
that we have aceomplished much, he remin ls us that we have 
yet to produce the equals of the giant minds that shed _per- 
petual lustre ou the principal nations of the®ld World :— 

* Shall we acquit ourselves of obligation if we rest content with 
either the achievements, the intelligence, or the virtue of our 
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ancestors? If so, then the prospect of mankind is hopeless indeed, 
for then it must be true that not only is there an impassable stage of 
social perfection, but that we have reached it, and that henceforth, 
not only we but all mankind must recede from it, and civilization 
must everywhere decline. Such a hypothesis does violence to every 
power of the human mind, and every hope of the human heart. 
Moreover, these energies and aspirations are the forces of a Divine 
nature within us, and to admit that they can be stifled and suppressed, 
is to contradict the manifest purposes of human existence. Yet it 
will be quite absurd to claim that we are fulfilling these purposes, if 
we shall fail to produce hereafter benefactors of our race equal to 
Fulton, and Franklin, and Adams, and even Washington. Let us 
hold these honored characters indeed as models, but not of unap- 
proachable perfection. Let us, on the contrary, weigh and fully un- 
derstand our great responsibilities. It is well that we can rejoice in 
the renown of a Cooper, an Irving, and a Bancroft, but we have yet 
to give birth to a Shakespeare, a Milton, and a Bacon. ‘The fame of 
Patrick Henry and of John Adams may suflice for the past, but the 
world will yet demand of us a Burke, and a Demosthenes. We may 
repose for the present upon the fame of Morse, and Fulton, and 
Franklin, but human society is entitled to look to us ere long for a 
Des Cartes and a Newton. If we disappoint these expectations, and 
acknowledge ourselves unequal to them, then how shall it be made to 
appear that freedom is better than slavery, and republicanism more 
conducive to the welfare of mankind than despotism ? ‘Po cherish as- 
pirations humbler than these, is equally to shrink from our responsi- 
bilities, and to dishonor the memory of the ancestors we so justly 


revere.” 


That there are literary as well as political blemishes in the 


speeches of Mr. Seward it is almost needless to o)serve; but 
let the latter be what they may, the former are neither numerous 
nor important. Few who have spoken so much extemporane- 


ously on multifarious subjects, have done less vivience to the 
laws of taste. In his most enthusiastic flights, or when, in the 
heat of debate, his feelings are most excited, he seldom offends 
the most fastidious ear. In other words, his most impassioned 
outbursts exhibit a degree of mental culture and refinement 
which indicate the scholar as well as the orator. Generally, 


he addresses himself more to the reasoning faculties than to 
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the imagination—not but he has great power over the latter ; 
and what is better, he knows when to use it with most effect. 
His arguments, though constructed with great skill, have an air 
of simplicity which is more persuasive, especially with the 
multitude, than the most elaborate syllogisms. The chief de- 
fect in his orations is want of unity. Sometimes his digressions 
are too long. They divert attention from the main object; 
although the audience is rather pleased than otherwise even 
with the most lengthy of them, for they serve as agreeable 
episodes. It is but fair to add, however, that except in very 
rare instances he avoids them in debate, making use of them 
chiefly, if not exclusively, where his object is to please and in- 
struct rather than convince—as before literary, scientific, or 
educational associations. His speeches on education, public 
faith, internal improvements, commerce, and railroads, are re- 
plete with information, and display not only an intimate ac- 
quaintance with, but a lively interest in, all that affects our 
happiness and welfare as a nation. We shall be pleased, there- 
fore, if this hurried glance at his works will have the effect of 
causing them to be more read by all who believe, like our- 
selves, that the productions of the intellect should be like the 





house of Macwnas—/ocus unicuique suus—a sort of neutral 
ground, where those entertaining the most antagonistic opinions 
can mect one equal terms, each selecting for his repast what 
is most congenial to his taste, and passing over what is un- 


palatable, without giving needless offence to the host 
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Art. VII—1. The Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot. 

2. Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 

Scenes of Clerical Life, by George Eliot. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


“* 
we 


Tue author of ** The Mill on the Floss” and of “* Adam Bede,” 
is of a schoul diametrically opposite to the French, and even very 
different from the majority of English novelists. With ex- 
tremely simple plots, and the characters, incidents, and cireum- 
stances, taken from every day life, and not only from the modern 
state of society, but from the middle ranks, bordering almost on 
the lowest grade, the writer has managed to sustain the in- 
terest of the narrative even to fascination. This is a wonderful 
triumph of genius. Dickens had already proved the possi- 
bility of success in this untrodden path. His writings mark 
a new era in the novel. He touched the popular heart, and 
has found wealth and fame in writing 


“ The short and simple annals of the poor ; 


unlike Theodore Hook, who devoted his fine talents to the 
service of the aristocracy, and wrote for them those fashion- 
able novels known as *‘ Sayings and Doings,” whose object 
was to describe manners in high life, and to ridicule persons 
in the middle ranks who ailected them. The life and death 
of the author impart a sad and moral interest to his tales. 
He obtained the distinction he sought, the favor of the fashion- 
able world for which he sacrificed his independence, and after 
a giddy round of dissipation, checkered by pecuniary em- 
barrassments, he died a premature death, the victim of disap- 
pointment, debt, and misery. Not so Dickens: his keenest 
shafts of satire have been directed against the wealthy and 
aristocratic classes, his genial sympathy is always with the 
masses of the people, and he is never so much at home as 
when delineating 


“Their homely joys 
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George Eliot does not take his subject from high life, nor 
illustrate the characters and manners of the titled and the 
great. The life and feelings of the lower and middle classes 
in a quiet English village, farmers, millers, mechanics, 
laborers, factory-girls, shopkeepers, the parson, the squire, and 
the schoolmaster, and even the joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears of little children, constitute the materials out of which 
this artist has wrought such exquisite pictures. There seems 
to be little that is attractive in the subject; but the touch of 
genius can lend attraction to anything. A novel is good 
in proportion as it is true to nature and pure in its morality, 
no matter where the scene is laid or what the characters may 
be. That which is false in fiction never pleases. A novel is 
an imaginary biography, but it must have verity, consistency, 
and fidelity to nature. The personages must act as they 
would in real life. It has been well said that what is com- 
mon need not be commonplace, nor what is strange, untrue. 
When Charlotte Bronté startled the reading world with her 
‘* Jane Eyre,” it turned out upon inquiry that the secret of 
her success Jay in the fact that she daguerreotyped what she 
saw, and the scenes and persons she described were drawn 
from her own observation in real life. 

The volumes now before us bear internal evidence of being 
derived from the same source; and whenever great success has 
attended any novel it will be found that the so-called fiction is 
the result of actual experience, or that the consummate skill of 
the author so avoids * discords of character” in the delineation 
of his imaginary personages that they appear to have a real 
existence. George Eliot’s works read like a true history, 
and we feel that the actors could not have acted otherwise 
than they did. All is so natural that the author appears only 
to give a faithful record of what he has seen and heard, instead 
of the work being the creation of his own mind. Hence the 
action of the story proceeds without apparent plot, and without 
delay. ‘The persons grow and the events happen,” and 


every scene has an intimate connection with the movement of 


the story, and every incident is a link in the chain. ‘This is a 





re 
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perfection of art, which the greatest of novelists have failed to 
attain. Thackeray, Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, and Goethe, 
are remarkable examples. ‘Their narratives frequently stand 
still, and subjects and incidents are introduced which have no 
bearing upon it. This isa fault into which writers of the male 
gender are more apt to fall than the other sex, who study 
character principally in connection with its bearing on the 
happiness or unhappiness of others, and are too enthusiastically 
interested in the story to travel beyond it to introduce O} inions, 
comments, and moral reflections. They let their characters 
describe themselves, and their acts speak for them. Hence 
the dramatic interest is better sustained in a first-class novel 
written by a woman of genius than by the best of our male 
Writers; not but that some female novelists, who are imitators 
of men and do not follow the promptings of their own nature, 
or have something of the man in them, furnish examples of the 
contrary. Dickens is the only great masculine novelist who 
shows but little disposition to generalize on the people and 
things he portrays; and whenever he attempts it he fails. 
The type of his genius is in many respects feminine, and 
is characterized by the same delicate powers of perception 
peculiar to women, though radiated with a rich broad humor 
which belongs to his own sex. It is this rare combination 
which distinguishes the author of the Pickwick Papers, and 
has contributed mainly to his success. 

And here, perhaps, is the proper place to inquire into the 
authorship of ** Adam Bede,” and the ** Mill on the Floss,” and 
to ascertain the true sex of George Eliot: for it does not 
follow that the author is a man because a man’s name is to be 
(ound on the titlepage any more than that George Sand is of 
! 


] 
the masculine gen 


} 


Bronté, published under the assumed names of Currer, Acton, 


er, or that the works of the three sisters, 


and Lillis Bell, which the reading public long believed to be 
masculine and genuine names, were not written by female 
hands. In the case of “Jane Eyre, by Currer Bell,” the 
critics were all found to be at fault. ‘They unanimously pro- 


nounced it to be the work of a man—it bore all the marks, 
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they said, of masculine genius, and no woman could write it. 
Even the publishers firmly believed it was written by a man, and 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, thinking its pictures were melo-dramatic ex- 
aggerations, instead of true portraits of life, exhorted the author 
by letter to adhere to the real, little dreaming, as in this ease, that 
truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. The same masculine 
vigor, together with a familiar acquaintance with the Greek and 


Latin classics, and a knowledge of subjects considered beyond 


the range of the female mind, have deceived the public into 


the belief that George Eliot is not of the feminine gender. One 
critic observes : ** We speak of the author as of the masculine 
gender, but the delicate feminine feeling conveyed in the 
question— What woman was ever satisfi d with apparent 
neglect, even when she knows it is the mask of love ?’ would 


alone sutlice to make us skeptical as to whether George Eliot 
ever wrote it. Not this sentence only, however, but many 


scattered throughout the work, display such an acute and 
subtile perception, and delineation of the affections, and of th 
countless ways in which they manage to express themselves 
while eluding even the most vigilant of man-kind, that we are 


forced over and over again to doubt, whether, after all, George 
Eliot is a real person.”” Another critic, however, in the face of 
s | . . , 
this and other evidence, takes the opposite side, and forcibly 
PI L 


remarks: ** But the hypothesis that this book is written by a 
woman is beset with even greater difficulties than is misbelief 
in George Eliot. Few, perhaps, have greater faith in wo- 


man, and what she may accomplish, than we have; but how 


] 


many women are there of this generation who combine the 


breadth, depth, and justness of thought; the genuine catholic 
pirit of religion—freed from all verbal formula ; the vigorous 


imagination which fashions its creations with the unity and 
minute accuracy of detail that belong to organie growths; the 
wit, humor, and rich poetic feeling, and the admirable sim- 
plicity and lucidity of exposition, which distinguish the author 
of Adam Bede. Considering the weighty reasons on either 


side, we find it difficult to determine from internal evidence 


whether the work is the product of amanora woman. But 
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while pronouncing no decisive opinion on this point, we may 
remark that the union of the masculine and feminine intellect 
is as rare as it is admirable; that it is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the most gifted artists and poets, and that to as- 
cribe it to the author of Adam Bede is to accord the highest 
praise we can bestow.” 

Miss Burney, in her amusing account of her conversation 
with George ILJ., touching the circumstances attendant on her 
anonymous publication of Evelina, tells us how amused she 
was at the conjectures about the authorship, how it was inva- 
riably attributed to the other sex, and how Mr. Baretti laid a 
wager it was written by a man, for no woman, he said, could 
have kept her own counsel. John Halifax, Gentleman, and 
Agatha’s Husband have been claimed in our own day by 
writers of the male sex: but it is now admitted that their 
maternity is due to Miss Muloch. In the case of George Eliot, 
the authorship has been warmly disputed. Last year Rev. Mr. 
Anders, reetor of Kirby, wrote a letter to assure the world that 
the author of Adam Bede is Mr. Liggins, of Warwickshire, and 
that the characters he paints in the * Scenes of Clerical Life” 
ure ‘as familiar there as the twin spires of Coventry.” 

The public are satisfied for a while till ‘‘ George Eliot” 
writes an indignant reply about the want of courtesy in prying 
into the author’s real name, which was obviously meant to be 
withheld. Next the Hon. and Rev. 8. G. Osborne puts forth a 
statement about a gentleman receiving subscriptions as the ill- 
used author of “* Adam Bede.” The Messrs. Blackwood, the 
publishers, at length come out with a declaration that “ those 
works are not written by Mr. Liggins, nor by any one with a 
name like Liggins, and if any person is receiving charitable 
contributions on the ground of being the author of the said 
works, he is doing so under false pretences.” ‘The question 
was taken up in the London Times, by initials which were 


not unknown, and the pretences of Liggins disposed of by the 


announcement of another work, which, when published, would 
establish the identity of the authorship. That work is ‘* The 
Millon the Floss,” now given to the public ; and it is not neces- 
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sary to look at the titlepage to convince us that it was writ- 
ten by the author of *‘ Adam Bede.” ‘The real name is not 
yet given, and George Eliot is still its substitute ; but there is 
no longer any doubt that the writer is a lady, and her name is 
Evans, a native of that part of Warwickshire with which inter- 
nal evidence connects the work. 

The Mill on the Floss,” take it all in all, surpasses all 
that woman has written, and challenges comparison with any 
of the works of the other sex whose names have gained world- 
wide celebrity. She has not yet published enough to enable us 
to compare her writings in detail with the various kinds of 
novels which stand in the first rank; but what she has given 
us are masterpieces which are unique, containing within them- 
selves the germs of every excellence, for truly Shakespearean is 
the power Miss Evans possesses of adapting her thoughts to 
every nature and every situation. As each successive work 
she has written is a decided improvement upon the last, the 
inference is not unreasonable that in her future novels she will 
attain a still higher flight. Her ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
consisting of three short tales, the ** Good Fortunes of Rev. 
Amos Barton,” “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,’’ and “ Janet’s Re- 
pentance,” occupying less space in all than * Adam Bede, 
or the Mill on the Floss,” were her first essays, and were 
published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” from which they were 
afterwards republished in book form. Though these stories 
are independent, there is a kind of connection between them 
like the Leather-stocking tales of Cooper. They do not equal 
the two works which succeeded them, but they furnish abun- 
dant evidence of the quality of the writer’s genius, which de- 
veloped itself more fully in the following year in “ Adam 
Bede,”’ and surprised and captivated the reading world, which 
had begun to vote novels a bore, and, to a great extent. had 
abandoned that kind of reading in disgust. Her “ Mill on the 
Floss,” published in the present year, marks the progress of her 
triumphant march, and, in our opinion, places her in the first 
rank of living novelists. 


Miss Evans’ sketches of animate or inanimate nature are 
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vivid and truthful. What can be more beautiful than the 
description of the seasons from Scenes of Clerical Life ? 
And who that can appreciate in its perfection, the beverage 


that ‘‘ cheers but not inebriates,” will not recognize the fidelity 
of the picture of Mrs. Patten’s happy fireside and delicious 
cup of tea? The narrowness of Miss Patten’s soul is painted 
to the life. The description of Knebly Church; the clerical 
meeting at Milby every month, wherein the clergy discussed 
theology, and “ cemented their brotherly love by discussing a 
good dinner;” the sketch of the clergyman, ‘ Gilfil, who 
smoked very long pipes and preached very short sermons, the 
story of whose life had its little romance, as most lives have, 
between the ages of teetotum and tobacco,” and “ the popish 
blacksmith, who had produced a strong reaction by declaring, 
that as soon as the Emancipation Bill was passed, he should 
do a great stroke of business in gridirons ;” the account of the 
thin-lipped countess, and large, fair mild-eyed Milby, Parson 
Barton’s wife, of whom a lady friend used to say, that when- 
ever she met her, she ‘ longed to kiss her that very moment,” 
are specimens of minute, yet not tedious description and quiet 
humor. 

The descriptions in the first publication of Miss Evans, gave 
a promise to the world of greater things to come, which has 
been abundantly redeemed. ‘They are greatly surpassed by 
many descriptive passages in her larger works; for instance, 
the festival and village games in Adam Bede, which are 
worthy the pen of the author of “ Pom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
and the “ Scouring of the White Horse.” Her description, in 
the same work, of children is exquisite ; for example, the ac- 
count of little Totty’s ways with her bald doll, ignominiously 
** topsy-turvied” by her insulting brother, ‘“ the sturdy fellow of 
five, in knee-breeches and red legs, who had a rusty milk-can 
round his neck, by way of drum.” 

But it is not in description, however graphic and true to 
nature, that the author excels. Her forte lies in rare original 
humor, in felicity of incident, in great dramatic power of nar- 
rative, in such artful construction of plot, that it appears no 


plot at all, and, above all, in a wonderful development of 
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character. As to this last, she is eminently successful, having 
accomplished to perfection what is regarded as the most diffi- 
cult achievement of the novelist—the poi traiture of the growth 
of character, a branch of the art in which Dickens has com- 
pletely failed, and no masculine writers have succeeded, except 
Goethe and Thackeray. The David Copperfield of Dickens, 
admirable as a child, becomes a failure in riper years; and 
Paul Dombey, so finely drawn as a child, must die before he 
grows to manhood, death cutting the knot which it was too 
hard for the artist to loose. And when he drew his picture of 
the “ child-wife,” he felt that it was necessary to nip that 
pretty blossom before it reached maturity. Sir Walter Scott 
never attempted to delineate growth of character. Even 
Charlotte Bronté failed to develop the beautiful creation she 
had sketched in the Paulina of her Vilette. Her portraitures 
are essentially masculine, and are rather a series of photo- 
graphs than a continuous moral history. In this, other 
female novelists have been more successful; and it seems 
almost a peculiar gift of the sex. Miss Yonge in the Daisy 
Chain, and Miss Sewell in the Larl’s Daughter, are happy 
examples. But previous to Miss Evans, perhaps no other 
novelist had been so successful in this representative feminine 
excellence as Miss Muloch, who marks with delicate continuity 
the various gradations of moral experience, through which 
some of her fine conceptions grow to maturity. ‘The delinea- 
tion of the heroine, in her Agatha’s Husband, is a striking 
evidence of this power. Miss Evans possesses it in a far 
higher degree. Her pictures of Tom Tulliver and his sister 
Maggie, as children, have never been equalled. But their 
gradual mental and moral development, in which their identity 
is beautifully preserved all through, and “ the child is father 
to the man,” is so natural that you think you see the power- 
fully contrasted characters grow before your eyes, till at last 
they sink to rest together. 

Again, Miss Evans excels all her female rivals, except Miss 
Austen, in giving full portraits of all the characters in her 


story. Miss Bronté, Miss Muloch, and others, paint with 
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depth and detail one central character, but, generally, give 
superficial sketches of the rest. The result is a dispro- 
portion and a want of harmony; to remedy which, Miss 
Bronté adopted the autobiographical form in all her novels 
except “Shirley,” which is therefore the least successful. 
Since she set the example, it has become common in fic- 
tion, inasmuch as it suggests the only good reason for the 
elaboration of the central figure, and a minor treatment of all 
the others. Miss Muloch follows this form in “‘ John Halifax,” 
and substantially in ‘ Olive,” and ‘ Agatha’s Husband,” 
which are consequently her three best works. Miss Evans, on 
the contrary, avoids that form, and scarcely permits herself to 
be heard or seen in her works. In her last book, which is 
highly dramatic, and in which all the characters are so thor- 
oughly delineated, she makes them revolve around an inani- 
mate object as their centre— The Mill on the Floss.” They 
are carefully introduced to us at the outset, and not till we are 
well acquainted with them is the story permitted to proceed, 
The result is, that they are distinctly in our mind’s eye till the 
last ; and the interest in the narrative, after it is fairly started, 
never flags. ‘There isa difference in structure between this 
novel and ** Adam Bede, 


99 


in which the story was, to some 
extent, rendered subordinate to delineation of character; 
whereas, in the * Mill on the Floss” the story is its greatest 
attraction. But let us give some account of their respective 
plots. In both love, as of old, is the substratum; for what 
else is so proper? And in both, comedy and tragedy are united, 
after the manner of Shakespeare. 

The scene of ‘* Adam Bede” is laid in the villages of Hay- 
slope and Snowfield, in a north midland county of England— 
* Loamshire,” bordering upon “ Stonyshire,” which is proba- 
bly Derbyshire. The dialect in which the characters speak, 
and other circumstances, show that this is the region. The 
time is the beginning of the present century. The chief per- 
sonages of the story are two journeymen carpenters, Adam 
Bede and Seth, and their mother Lisbeth; a farmer, residing 


at Snowfield, named Poyser, and his wife and family, inclu- 
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ding two marriageable nieces, Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, 
and Mr. Irwine, the rector, and Donnithorne, the young 
Squire of Hayslope. The principal character is Adam Bede, | 
who in every respect forms a strong contrast to his brother 
Seth, as does Dinah to Hetty. Adam is a tall, broad-chested 
Saxon, but with “ thick, black hair, tossed about like trodden 
meadow grass, whenever he raises his cap;’’ keen dark eyes 
and prominent brows, “ indicating a mixture of Celtic blood.” 
Seth closely resembled him in the large rugged features, and 
in the hue of the face and hair; but “the strength of the 
family likeness only served to render more conspicuous the 
remarkable difference of expression, both in form and face.” 
Adam is straight; ‘‘Seth’s broad shoulders have a slight 
stoop ;” he * has blue dreamy eyes; his hair is thin and wavy,” 
and his glance, instead of being keen like his brother's, is 
** confidiug and benignant.” Hence “ the idle tramps always 
felt sure they could get a copper from Seth ; they scarcely ever 
spoke to Adam.” ‘Their mother remembered how, when a 
child, * Seth ’ud allays lie i’ the cradle wi’ his eyes open ;” 
whereas ‘* Adam ne’er ‘ud lie still a minute when he wakened.” 
Adam was practical ; Seth was dreamy as he looked. When 
Methodism invaded the place Seth was carried away with the 
new religion, but Adam, who was a sound churchman, con- 
tinued firm. From a principle of reverence, he read the Bible 
only on Sundays, and among his other books we find “ Tay- 
lor’s Holy Living and Dying,” the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
** Poor Richard’s Almanac.” He did not care to pry into mys- 
teries of religion. He thought “ good carpentry was God’s 
will—that form of God’s will that most immediately concerned 
him.” Atone time in the carpenter’s shop when Seth betrayed 
absence of mind in reference to his work, his fellow-workmen 
ascribed it to the influence of religion. He gave himself atrue 
account of the matter: “It is na religion,” he said, “as 


was o’fault there; it was Seth Bede, as was allays a wool- 





gathering chap, and religion has na cured, the more’s the pity.” 





The mutual affection between the brothers, which is only knit 






the more firmly by the consciousness of their points of differ- 
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ence, is one of the most delicately handled and charming por- 
tions of the book. 

The contrast between the cousins Hetty and Dinah is drawn 
with equal skill. Dinah was a Methodist, of the enthusiastic 
and devout missionary school of John Wesley and Whitefield, 
and believed she had “a call” to minister among the poor 
miners Of the district. The fair young preacher had “ a small 
oval face, of a uniform transparent whiteness, with an egg-like 
line of cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nos- 
tril. and a low perpendicular brow, surmounted by a rising 
arch of parting, between smooth locks of pale reddish hair.” 
She was of the eestatic type of Madame Guyon. Our author 
has preserved one of her street sermons, and if Meth- 
odism could boast of many such female preachers it had reason 
to regret the decree of Conference which suppressed women 
preachers, and soon cut short the ministrations of Dinah. Seth 
Bede. being a Methodist, saw in Dinah both a saint and an 
angel. He worshipped her, but pleaded his cause in vain. 
She resisted even his tears. ‘ Her life,” she said, “was too 
short, and God's work too great, for her to think of making a 
home for herself in this world.” Our author’s description of 


love isa gem: 


* Tle was but three-and-twenty, and had only just learned what it 
is to love—to love with that adoration which a young man gives to a 
wontin whom he feels to be greater and better than himself. Love 
of this sort is hardly distinguishable from religious feeling. What 
deep and worthy love is so? whether of woman or child, or art or 
music. Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture under the 
influence of autumn sunsets, or pillared vistas, or calm, majestic 
statues, or Beethoven symphonies, all bring with them the conscious- 
ness that they are mere waves and ripples in an unfathomable ocean 
of love and beauty: our emotion in its keenest moment passes from 
expr ssion into silence; our love at its highest flood rushes beyond 
its object, and loses itself in the sense of divine mystery. And this 
bles-ed gift of venerating love has been given to too many humble 
craftsmen since the world began, for us to feel any surprise that it 
should have existed in the soul of a Methodist carpenter half a cen- 


tury ago.” 
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In poor Seth’s case the adage of Shakespeare that * the 
course of true love never did run smooth,” was destined to 
have a remarkable verification. Yet Dinah was of an excel- 
Jent nature, and a loving heart; *‘one of them things,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, “ as looks the brightest on a rainy day, and loves 
you the best when you’re most in need on’t.” A strong sense 
of duty was the ruling principle both with her and Adam 
Bede. Hetty Sorrel was entirely different, and strange to say, 
she was the object of Adam’s affection, and here again the 
current of true love was checked and turned awry. Hetty 
did not respond to his suit, nor yet did she positively reject it. 
She was a thorough coquette, and had higher aspirations than 
Adam. Our author gives the following account of her de- 


meanor in the dairy, and her extraordinary beauty : 


** Hetty blushed a deep rose-color when Captain Donnithorne en- 
tered the dairy and spoke to her; but it was not at all a distressed 
blush, for it was inwreathed with smiles and dimples, and with 
sparkles from under long curled dark eyelashes ; and while her aunt 
was discoursing to him about the limited amount of milk that was to 
be spared for butter and cheese so long as the calves were not all 
weaned, and the large quantity but inferior quality of milk yielded 
by the short-horn, which had been bought on experiment, tog 


with other matters which must be 


ther 
interesting to a young gentleman 
who would one day be a landlord, Hetty tossed and patted her pound 
of butter with qnite a self-possessed, coquettish air, slyly conscious 
that no turn of her head was lost. 


** There are various orders of beauty, causing men to make fools 


of themselves in various styles, from the desperate to the sheepish ; 
but there is one order of beauty which seems made to turn the heads, 
not only of men, but of all intelligent mammals, even of women. It 
is a beauty like that of kittens, or vé ry small downy ducks making 
gentle rippling noises with their soft bills, or babies just beginning to 
toddle and to engage in conscious mischief—a beauty with which you 


can never be angry, but that you feel ready to crush for inability to 
comprehend the state of mind into which it throws you. Hetty Sor- 
rel’s was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs. Poyser, who protessed 
to despise all personal attractions, and intended to be the severest of 


mentors, continually gazed at Hetty’s charms by the sly, fascinated 
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in spite of herself; and after administering such a scolding as natu- 
rally flowed from her anxiety to do well by her husband's niecee—who 
had no mother of her own to seold her, poor thing !—she would often 
confess to her husband, when they were safe out of hearing, that she 
firmly believed ‘the naughtier the little hussy behaved, the prettier 


she | oked.’ ” 


If poor Hetty had been only as good and wise as she was 
beautiful. But, alas! that was not the case, for Dinah’s heart 
yearned *‘over the poor wandering lamb.” She was ignorant, 
vain, and wrapped up in herself. But Adam Bede, blinded by 
love, thought the inward nature of a being so exquisitely 
formed must be equally beautiful. That was an error common 
to greater philosophers than the humble carpenter. Young 
Captain Donnithorne, who was at heart “a good fellow,” 
was captivated by her charms, and sought opportunities of 
meeting her in secret. She was in the habit of going to the 
house of his father, the old Squire, to take lessons from the 
lady’s maid in tent-stitching, lace-mending, and other wo- 
manly arts. ‘The captain met her the first time as if by acci- 
dent, but afterwards by appointment. Her vanity was flat- 
tered and she encouraged his advances. He gave her ear-rings 
and a locket containing their hair intertwined. ‘The foolish 
creature dared believe that he would marry her. Adam knew 
nothing of these interviews till one day she dropped the locket, 
which shoeked him, but after much discussion with himself he 
concluded she did not love anybody else. Tlis eyes were 
opens d at last, when one day, by accident, he saw Hetty and 
Donnithorne standing together under some birch trees, the 
young Squire kissing her and clasping her in his arms. Hetty 
ran home. A terrible scene ensued between Adam and the 
captain, which resulted in the moral triumph of a poor but 
honest mechanic, over a guilty man of superior rank. Donni- 
thorne denied that anything but trifling flirtation had taken 
place between them, and consented to write a letter to Hetty 
to say that he could never marry her. The withering eflect 
of that letter upon her may be easily imagined. 


Arthur Donnithorne, who was now about to join his regi- 
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ment, reconciled to himself the abandonment of Hetty by the 
vague promise, in his own mind, of making her a recompense 
hereafter. Our author pertinently asks: 


“Are you inclined to ask whether this can be the same Arthur 
who, two months ago, had that freshness of feeling, that delicate 
honor which shrinks from wounding even a sentiment, and does not 
contemplate any more positive offence as possible for it ? — who 
thought that his own self-respect was a higher tribunal than any 
external opinion? ‘The same, I assure you; only under different 
conditions. Our deeds determine us, as much as we determine our 
deeds ; and until we know what has been or will be the peculiar 
combination of outward with inward facts, which constitute a man’s 
critical actions, it will be better not to think ourselves wise about 
his character There is a t rrible coercion in our deeds which may 
at first turn the honest man into a deceiver, and then reconcile him 
to the change ; for this reason—that the second wrong presents itself 


to him in the guise of the only practicable right,’ 


Adam kept Hetty’s secret, and fondly hoped that her inti- 
macy with young Donnithorne was of too slight a character to 
prevent her returning his (Adam’s) affection at no distant day, 
and soon the deluded young man became her acknowledged lover. 
Mrs. Poyser, perhaps one of the best portraits of a woman ever 
drawn, was the first to see through the heartlessness of Hetty. 
In comparing the two clergymen of the village, she used to 
say: * Mr. Irwine was like a good meal o’ victuals, you were 
the better for it, without thinking on it; and Mr. Ryde was 
like a dose of physic, he griped you and worrited you. and 
after all he left you much the same.” It is generally a femi- 
nine eye that first detects the moral deficiencies hidden under 
the ** dear deceit” of beauty ; so it is not surprising that Mrs. 


Poyser, with her keenness and abundant opportunity for obser- 
vation, should have formed a correct estimate of what micht 


be expected from Hetty in the way of feeling. 


*She’s no better than a peacock,’ she said, * as “ud strut ab mn 
the wall and spread its tail when the sun shone if all the folks i th 
parish was dying; there’s mothing seems to give her a turn ? th’ in- 
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think o’ that dear cherub! And we found her wi’ her little shoes 
stuck i’ the mud an’ erying fit to break her heart by the far horse- 
pit. Hetty niver minded it, I could see, though she’s been at the 
nussin’ o’ the child iver since it was a babby. It’s my belief her 
heart’s as hard as a pibble.’ ” 


Miss Evans, with her keen insight into human nature, apol- 
ogizes for the apparent want of sagacity in a sensible man like 
Adam, who “ fell in love with a girl who had nothing but her 
beauty to recommend her, and even condescending to cleave to 
her after she had fallen in love with another man—waiting for 
her kind looks as a trembling dog waits for his master’s eye to 
be turned upon him.” She says, ‘ Every rule has its excep- 
tion,”’ and adds— 


“ For my own part, however, I respect him none the less; nay, I 
think the deep love he had for that sweet, rounded, blossom-like, 
dark-eyed Hetty, of whose inward self he was really very ignorant, 
came out of the very strength of his nature, and not out of any incon- 
sistent weakness. Is it any weakness, pray, to be wrought on by 
exquisite music ? to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the subtlest 
windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of life where no memory 
can penetrate ? ; . « For the beauty of a lovely woman is like 
music ; what can one say more? Beauty has an expression beyond 
and far above the one woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of 
genius have a wider meaning than the thought that prompted them ; 
it is more than a woman’s love that moves us in a woman’s eyes-—it 
seems to be a far-off, mighty love that has come near to us, and made 
speech for itself there. . . . The noblest nature sees the most of 
this /wpersonal expression in beauty, and, for this reason, the noblest 
nature is often the most blinded to the character of the one woman’s 
soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, I fear the tragedy of human 
life is likely to continue for a long time to come, in spite of mental 
philosophers who are ready with the best receipts for avoiding all 


mistakes of the kind.” 


Hetty, on pretence of paying a visit to Dinah at Snowfield, 
left Hayslope to see her former lover and avoid her shame, 
after allowing Adam to fix the day of their marriage. She 
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was expected back in ten days, but did not come. Adam 
went at last in pursuit of her, and found she had not been 
seen at Snowfield. The fearful truth was soon revealed. 
Hetty followed her seducer, who had gone with his regiment. 
She could not find him, and having become a mother in the 
house of a poor woman, she abandons her child in a field near 
Stoniton. thinking it would be found alive. But it was not 
found till it was dead. She was arrested and convicted of 
child-murder, and sentenced to death, which was commuted 
to transportation for life, Captain Donnithorne arriving with 
the reprieve at the last moment. The faithful Dinah was 
found by her side in prison, giving her the consolations of re- 
ligion. ‘This outline is filled up by the hand of an artist, and 
we must refer the reader to the succession of beautiful pictures 
in the work itself. Donnithorne suffered the severest anguish, 
and repented sincerely of his sin, when it was too late to rem- 
edy the wrong, or even atone for it. He was not only the 
cause of Hetty’s tragic fate, but plunged her family and Adam 
Bede into the deepest anguish. Such is one of the morals of 
this suggestive tale. The lot of poor Hetty is the story of 
thousands whose doom is influenced by the social condition of 
England, and the local cireumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded. Adam, after his sorrow subsided, offered himself to 
Dinah, who said she must wait for clearer guidance from 
Heaven. At last she made him happy by this speech: ‘ Adam, 
it is the Divine will. My soul is so knit to yours that it is a 
divided life 1 lead without you.” 

The date of the story of “The Mill on the Floss” is a little 
later than that of “* Adam Bede.” It is of the generation that 
has just passed away, when “ the Iron Duke” was in his palmy 
days. ‘The scene is Dorleote Mill; the dramatis persona are 
of the lower and middle class, even more exclusively than in 
the previous story; no full-blooded ‘ gentleman” or “ lady,” 
in the English conventional sense, among them. Even Stephen 


(ruest, the rich young banker, must have risen from the ranks. 


The rest are Tulliver, miller and malster, owner of Dorlcote 
Mill, well to do in the world and believed richer than he is ; his 
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wife and his two children, Tom and Maggie; his wife’s three 
sisters of the Dodson family, exceedingly snobbish—married, 
one to Mr. Clegg, a retired wool-stapler, another to Mr. Pullet, 
a so-called gentleman farmer, and the third to Mr. Deane, a 
junior partner in the ship-owning house of Guest & Co, to 
which position he had won his way up; a charming daughter 
of Deane’s named Lucy, and Lawyer Wakem and his son 
Philip, all residing in or near the town of St. Ogg’s. These 
people are, for the most part, very different from the simple 
villagers of Hayslope. They are vulgar; there was no taint 
of vulgarity in the Poysers or the Bedes. That feature be- 
longs to the servile shopkeeping class, who ape the nobility and 
gentry, while they are ignorant, low, and free of all sympathy 
with human kind. Of this class are the Dodsons, who con- 
sider Tulliver rather a poor match for their younger sister. 
Tulliver is an honest, outspoken, stubborn man, of the coun- 
try farmer type. From the sayings and doings of these per- 
sons our author weaves a story of surpassing beauty and in- 
terest. The characters are drawn with incomparable skill. 
Mr. Tulliver made up his mind to take his son Tom from 
the academy, and give him “ a good eddication—an eddication 
as ‘ll be bread to him;” his son was now thirteen years old. In 
the academy “ the lads spent their time blacking the family’s 
shoes and getting up the potatoes.” He wanted to retain the 
Mill himself, and to earve out some mode of livelihood for 
Tom through an education which would at the same time 
qualify him to bea help to him in his numerous lawsuits 
and arbitrations. But though he should like to be “a bit of 
a scholar,” so as to be up to the tricks of the lawyers, “ he 
would not, he said, make a downright lawyer of the lad, for 
he should be sorry to make him a rascal, but a sort of engineer 
or a surveyor, or an auctioneer and valuator, like Riley, ** some 
smart business which was all profits and no outlay, more than 
a big watch chain and a high stool.” Such men, he thought 
were even with the law, and ‘ Riley looked Lawyer Wakem in 
the face as hard as one cat looked another,” and Was not 
afraid of him. But Tulliver was puzzled about what schoo! 
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he should send Tom to, and consulted his wife, ‘‘ a blonde, 
comely woman, nearly forty, in a fan-shaped cap.” She was 
** what is called a good-tempered person—never cried when 
she was a baby, on any slighter ground than hunger and pies ; 
and from the cradle upward had been healthy, fair, plump, 
and dull-witted—in short, the flower of her family for beauty 
and amiability.” The only opinion she could give was that the 
school should not be too far away, for she wanted to ‘ wash 
Tom and mend Him ;” but as there were “ a couple of fowl 
which wanted killing,” she proposed to invite the uncles and 
aunts next week to dinner, so as to hear what sisters Glegg and 
Pullet had to say. ‘Tulliver had no objection to inviting them, 
but he would ask neither uncle nor aunt what he would do with 
his lad. In the meantime he thought he would have a talk 
with Riley, who was to be with him that evening about an ar- 
bitration touching the dam. As to Riley’s personal appearance 
we are told : 


“ The gentleman in the ample white cravat and shirt-frill, taking 
his brandy and water so pleasantly with his good friend Tulliver, is 
Mr. Riley, a gentleman with a waxen complexion and fat hands, ra- 
ther highly educated for an auctioneer and appraiser, but large-heart- 
ed enough to show a great deal of bonhommie toward simple country 
acquaintances of country habits. Mr. Riley spoke of such acquaint- 


ances kindly as “ people of the old school.” 


In a long conversation over the supper table it is decided. 
by the advice of Riley, that Tom is to go to the school of Rev. 
Mr. Stelling of Mudport, one of those unfortunate country 
curates in England who are compelled to teach to eke out an 
existence, while bishops and rectors who do little or nothing, 
wallow in wealth and luxury. Meantime the Dodson family 
are coming to dine at the Mill, and as it was Easter, great prep- 
arations were made. Of the Dodson family in general our 
author says : 

“The Miss Dodsons had always been taught to hold up their heads 


very high, and no one was surprised the two eldest had married so 


well—not at an early age, for that was not the practice of the Dod- 
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son family. There were particular ways of doing everything in 
that family—particular ways of bleaching the linen, of making the 
cowslip wine, curing the hams, and keeping the bottled gooseberries, 
so that no daughter of that house could be indifferent to the privi 
lege of having been born a Dodson, rather than a Gibson or a Watson. 
Funerals were always conducted with peculiar propriety in the Dod- 
son family : the hat-bands were never of a blue shade, the gloves never 
split at the thumb, everybody was a mourner who ought to be, and 
there were always scarfs for the bearers. When one of the family 
vas in trouble or sickness, all the rest went to visit the unfortunate 
member, usually at the same time, and did not shrink from uttering 
the most disagreeable truths that correct family feeling dictated: if 
the illness or trouble was the sufferer’s own fault, it was not the prac- 
tice of the Dodson family to shrink from saying so.” 


Tom who had learnt little at the academy, and “couldn't 
abide books,” had taught himself a great many things: the 
making of whipcord, fishing, throwing stones, and fighting, in 
which last accomplishment he was highly distinguished. He 
was a Rhadamanthine in justice, always punished culprits as 
they deserved, particularly when they did anything unfair. 
He was of great determination and obstinacy, showing a strong 
desire for ‘* mastery over the inferior animals, wild and domes- 
tic, including cockchafers, neighbors’ dogs, and small sisters.” 
He had “ blue-gray eyes,” and was very different from what 
he looked. 


‘He was one of those lads that grow everywhere it 


England, 


and, at twelve or thirteen years of age, look as much alike as gos- 
lings 





a lad with light-brown hair, cheeks of cream and roses, full 
lips, intermediate nose and eyebrows—a physiognomy in which it 
seems impossible to discern anything but the generic character of 
boyhood ; as different as possible from poor Maggie's phiz, which 
Nature seemed to have moulded and colored with the most decided 


intention, But that same Nature has the deep cunning which hides 


itself under the appearance of openness, so that simple people think 
they can see through her quite well, and all the while she is secretly 


preparing a refutation of their confident prophecies.” 
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Maggie, who is not nine years of age, is described as * in- 


cessantly tossing her head to keep the dark heavy locks out 
of her gleaming black eyes—an action which gave her very 
much the air of a small Shetland pony.” As to her habits: 


‘Maggie loved to linger in the great spaces of the mill, and often 
came out with her black hair powdered to a soft whiteness that 
made her dark eyes flash out with a new fire. The resolute din, the 
unresting motion of the great stones, giving her a dim delicious awe 
as at the presence of an uncontrollable foree—the meal forever pour- 
ing, pouring—the fine white powder softening all surfaces, and 
making the very spider-nets look like a fairy lacework—the sweet 
pure scent of the meal—all hi Ip “l to make Maggie feel that the mill 


was a little world apart from her outside every-day life.” 


The attic of the house was another favorite resort of this 
dreamy, impulsive child. She had then the trunk of a large 
wooden doll which represented her aunt Glegg, and like Jael 
destroying Sisera in the old Bible, she drove a nail into its 
head as “a luxury of vengeance,” which was suggested by 
her mother threatening to tell her aunt Glegg that she had 
been very hold. Maggie was always in mischief and never 
out of trouble, for she was too sensitive to bear scolding. She 
was her father’s pet, while Tom was the mother’s darling, a 
Dodson in his appearance, she thought, though the obstinacy 
came from the father’s side. Maggie was as brown as a 
gipsy, Which her aunt Pullet feared would “stand in her way 
in life.’ Her mother used to complain of the dispensations of 
Providence, for ** folks would think she had done something 
wicked, and that it was a judgment on her that she had such 
a child.” The moral characteristics of the two children are 
as different as their physical. Maggie “‘ rushes to her deeds 
with passionate impulse, and then sees not only their con- 
sequences, but what would have happened if they had not 
been done, with all the exaggerated circumstance of an active 
imagination,” which was fed by her solitary reading of books 
that were comfort for her, such as Defoe’s * History of the 
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Devil.” ‘A bitter sense of the irrevocable is almost an every- 
day experience of her little soul.” She was “ always wishing 
she had done something different.” With Tom it was quite 
the contrary. He ‘ would just do the same again,” was his 
usual observation on reviewing his actions. Tom loved her, 
but she loved him far more passionately, and suflered extreme 
distress when he was not friends with her, and called her 
* Spitfire” and similar names. The account of their strolls 
together along the river, and their quarrels and reconciliations, 
is most graphic and true to nature. The oldest of us cannot 
fail to be delighted with Tom and Maggie, because these 
children say and do just what we remember to have said and 
done when children ourselves, or have known other children 
to say and do. The source of all good fiction is personal 
knowledge, experience, with a vivid remembrance of the past, 
and the power to present it vividly to the reader. 

The Dodsons arrive at the mill with their money-worship- 
ping spouses who married them from a due appreciation of 
kindred virtue, it being a principle of the Dodson religion that 
poverty is the one sin never to be forgiven, and the highest 
merit of a Christian is to die “ leaving more money out at in- 
terest than other folks had reckoned.” Mrs. Glegg, the eldest 
sister, is a large, handsome woman of fifty, severely virtuous 
and though rich enough to wear the best dresses, never put on 
the best till the old were used up, and kept her fine garments 
in oak chests till they were spotted with mildew or out of 
fashion. She had a very long tongue, and whenever she 
quarrelled with her husband, which was rather frequently, she 
retired to her room, pulled down the blinds, and for the rest of 
the day fed upon water gruel, and Baxter's *‘Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest.” Mrs. Pullet was more thin-skinned, and was 
always weeping about all the ills that flesh is heir to, though 
she would hardly part with five pounds to save the life of any 
human being. 

Mrs. Tulliver introduced the subject of Tom’s going to 


school to the uncles and aunts, which resulted in a severe 
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comment by Mrs. Glegg on foolishly spending money in hav- 
ing him taught Latin and Greek which was of no use to him. 
Tulliver, who was very impetuous, replied that he would just 
do as he pleased with his children, when Mrs. Glegg retorted 
with a hint about her money which she had loaned to Tulliver 
on interest. ‘This was too much for Tulliver, and the family 
party ended in a rupture, Mrs. Glegg leaving the house ab- 
ruptly, and Tulliver expressing his determination to return 
her money—a determination which he found difficult of ac- 
complishment, but succeeded in carrying out at last; and on 
this turns the terrible tragedy which is to come. Tulliver 
found it necessary to give a mortgage on the Mill in order to 
raise the money, which he could only get from a client of 
Lawyer Wakem, and against Wakem he had a mortal an- 
tipathy. Tom went to the classical school at Mudport as a 
boarder, and to the same school went Philip Wakem, the 
lawyer’s son, who was a hunchback, but a very intelligent 
boy, and with a tolerably good disposition, soured a little by 
the accident to his spine. ‘ Mr. Tulliver,” we are told, ‘‘ was 
proud of the fact that his son was to have the same advantages 
as Wakem’s, but Tom was not at all easy on the point; it 
would have been much clearer if the lawyer’s son had not 
been deformed, for then Tom would have had the prospect of 
pitching into him with all that freedom which is derived from 
a high moral sanction.” Tom soon found Philip very obliging 
in helping him with his lessons and telling him stories from 
his historical reading about ancient warriors ; but Tom was 
continually creating quarrels with Philip by offering him some 
indirect slight about his physical inferiority, which was at 
last retaliated with fierce sarcasm about Tom’s brutal stu- 
pidity. Tom found Latin and Euclid rather up-hill work, and 
his teacher very strict. He used to pray to God to “ enable 
him to remember his Latin,” but when he thought of the 
mathematies he added, ‘“* And make Mr. Snelling say [ shan’t 
do Euclid any more. Amen.” His sister Maggie was invited 
on a visit by the teacher’s wife, and the account of her hold- 
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ing Tom’s Latin books and hearing him say his lessons is 
highly amusing. While here, she formed an acquaintance 
with Philip, with whom she sympathized strongly on account 
of his deformity, Tom’s harsh treatment of him, and also on 
account of his knowledge of books. he sympathy was 
mutual, and a strong attachment sprung up between them, 
despite of the antipathies of the two families. Maggie went 
to a boarding-school with her cousin Lucy, and both her 
physical and intellectual growth were rapidly developed. Her 
dark hair had grown long, and her lustrous eyes eloquent. 
She was thirteen when she was summoned home by family 
embarrassments, ‘strangely old for her years in everything 
but prudence and self-command.” 

A lawsuit, in which Tulliver was engaged for years, now 
went against him. The mortgage on his land, given to raise 
money to pay Mrs. Glegg, was sold to Wakem, a bill of sale 
had been given on his furniture, and all must be auctioned. 
He was a broken, ruined man. The news so affected Tulliver 
that he fell from his horse and was very sick. Tom was called 
home. A family council was held of the uncles and aunts, 
and all that they did was to abuse poor unfortunate Tulliver 
for disgracing the Dodson family. Maggie fired up with indig- 
nation, but Tom, who was more practical, prevented her from 
speaking. 


*** Then, aunt,” he said, looking straight at Mrs. Glegg, ‘if you 
think it’s a disgrace to the family that we should be sold up, wouldn't 
it be better to prevent it altogether? And if you and my Aunt 
Pullet,’ he continued, looking at the latter, ‘ think of leaving any 
money to me and Maggie, wouldn’t it be better to give it now, and 
pay the debt we’re going to be sold up for, and save my mother from 
parting with her furniture ?’ ” 


This astonished and silenced the whole Dodson family. It 
was a sudden home-thrust they were not prepared for. As soon 
as Mrs. Glegg recovered her speech, she very emphatically de- 


clared she would do no such thing, and so of all the rest—no 
one would do anything. Maggie’s smothered fire now flamed 
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out, her eyes flashing like the eyes of a young lioness, as she 
stood in front of her aunts: 


*** Why do you come, then,’ she burst out, ‘ talking and interfe- 
ring with us, and scolding us, if you don’t mean to do anything to 
help my poor mother—your own sister—if you've no feeling for her 
when she’s in trouble, and won’t part with anything, though you 
would never miss it, to save her from pain? Keep away from us, 
then, and don’t come to find fault with my father—he was better 
than any of you—he was kind—he would have helped you, if you 
had been in trouble. Tom and I don’t ever want to have any of 
your money, if you won't help my mother. We'd rather not have 


it; we'll do without you.’ ” 


The result of this family council was that the auction was 
allowed to proceed, and the sale took place while Tulliver was 
lying almost in a dying state. Wakem purchased the bill, 


aud Mrs. Tulliver and all the Dodson family, except brave, 


self-reliant Tom, urged Tulliver to accept the situation of 


manager under Wakem. It was wormwood to the miller, 
who was slowly recovering from his illness; but it was more 
galling to listen to the reproaches of his wife and the Dod- 
sons, and he accepted the bitter cup, while he mournfully 
said, ‘I’m an honest man, though | shall never hold my head 
up more. I’m a tree as is broken—a tree as is broken. This 
world’s been too many for me.” He then called for the old 
quarto Bible, and directed Tom, in the presence of the whole 
family, to write on the same fly-leaf on which was registered 


the family history, what he now directed : 


““* Write as your father, Edward Tulliver, took service under John 
Wakem, the man as had helped to ruin him, because ['d promised 
my wife to make her what amends I could for her trouble, and be- 
cause I wanted to die in th’ old place, where I was born, and my 
father was born. Put that i’ the right words—you know how—and 
then write as I don’t forgive Wakem for all that; and for all ll 
serve him honest, I wish evil may befall him. Write that.’ 

* There was a dead silence as Tom’s pen moved along the paper. 
Mrs. Tulliver looked scared, and Maggie trembled like a leat 
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‘¢* Now let me hear what you've wrote,’ said Mr. Tulliver. Tom 
read aloud slowly. 

‘¢* Now write—write as you'll remember what Wakem’s done to 
your father, and you'll make him and his feel it, if ever the day 
comes. And sign your name Thomas Tulliver.’ 

“*Oh no, father, dear father!’ said Maggie, almost choked with 
fear. ‘You shouldn’t make Tom write that.’ 


*** Be quiet, Maggie,’ said Tom. ‘I shall write it.’ 


“Of those two young hearts,” says our author, ‘ Tom’s 
suffered the most unmixed pain, for Maggie, with all her keen 
susceptibility, yet felt as if the sorrow made larger room for 
her love to flow in, and gave breathing space to her persistent 
nature. No true boy but feels that he would rather go and slay 
the Nemean lion, or perform any round of heroic labors, than 
endure perpetual appeals to his pity for evils over which he can 
make no conquest.” ‘Tom went heroically to work, and ob- 
taining employment from the firm to which his Uncle Deane 
belonged, he saved his earnings, which he magnanimously re- 
solved to appropriate to the payment of all his father’s debts. 
Such was his industry and energy, that his salary was soon 
raised, and his Uncle Glegg, finding that he was of the 
right stamp, lent him some money to trade with. Tom 
was successful, and gave his father the entire amount 
of the debts. On the day of the payment, the old man met 
Wakem, who insulted him. A struggle ensued. From the 
eflects of passion, poor Tulliver took ill and died, enjoining on 
Tom, with his last breath, to try to get the old mill back, 
and take care of his mother and Maggie. ‘ And poor Tulli- 
ver’s dimly-lighted soul had forever ceased to be vexed with 
the painful riddle of this world.” 

Maggie was now seventeen years of age. Her life at the 
mill for the last four years tended to stimulate her excitable 
mind into diseased activity. ‘A creature full of eager, pas- 
sionate longings for all that was beautiful and glad; thirsty 
for all knowledge, with an ear streaming after dreamy music 


that died away, and would not come near to her—with a 
blind, unconscious yearning for something that would link 
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together the wonderful impressions of this mysterious life, and 
give her soul a sense of home in it.” She has recourse to 
books. She meets with a well-worn, antiquated copy of ‘* The 
Imitation of Christ,” a wonderful book, attributed to Thomas 
a Kempis, but of really unknown authorship, “the most 
beautiful,” observes Fontenelle, ‘“‘ that ever came from the 
hand of man, since not from his hand came the gospel.” ‘* This 
voice, out of the far-off middle-ages,” says George Eliot, 
‘¢ was the direct communication of a human soul’s belief and 
experience, and came to Maggie as an unquestioned message.” 
From this book she learned lessons of renunciation, which 
were entirely new, and to which she was guided by old faded 
ink-marks in the margin, made by some hand long since cold. 
She thought she had now gained a secret of strength against 
the conflict to which her high-strung nature exposed her. 
Three weeks previous to her father’s death Tom had 
discovered that for the last year, during her walks in the “ Red 
Deeps,” on the banks of the Floss, she had frequently met 
Philip Wakem, and on being questioned by her father she 
admitted the fact, and that on the last occasion he had avowed 
his love to her, and she had declared hers for him. ‘Tom’s 
rage knew no bounds, and by a threat of telling her father all 
about it, he compelled her to swear, by laying her hand on the 
Bible, opened at the page of manuscript which he had written 
into it by his father’s direction when the old man accepted the 
situation from Lawyer Wakem—to swear that she would not 
write or speak to Philip without Tom’s knowledge. Not 
satisfied with this, Tom conducted her to the spot where he 
knew Philip was waiting for her. A scene followed which 
must be read in the author’s own words to be appreciated. 
Tom’s violence and harshness to Philip, whose refined and 
cultivated mind and warm devotion to herself she knew how 
to appreciate, only endeared him the more to her, though she 
was compelled to submit to her destiny. On the death of her 
father, Maggie for two years supported herself by teaching as 
an assistant in a school at some distance. She would not be 
dependent on any of her relations, not even Tom. Her mother 
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went to live with Aunt Pullet, and Tom had taken up his 
quarters at Bob Jakins, who was now married, and whose 
wife let rooms. Maggy was leaving her dreary situation and 
was coming for a month or two on a visit to her cousin Luey 
Dean, whose mother had been for some time dead. Lucy 
had become a charming, innocent, neat little creature, with 
light-brown ringlets and soft hazel eyes, and slight aerial 
figure. She was highly accomplished, and she was as good as 
she was beautiful. By her influence with her father she had 
helped her cousin Tom, and she cherished the warmest feelings 
for Maggie, whom she desired to live with her. Stephen 
Guest, the son of the older member of the firm of Guest & Co., 
paid her the most marked attention. But on seeing Maggie, 
his whole soul was fired with an indescribable passion. She 
was but nineteen years of age, tall, and of an uncommon, 
striking, fascinating appearance, with ‘* deep, deep eyes—far 
off and mysterious, as the starlit blackness, and yet very near 
and timidly loving.” She could not help perceiving the flame 
that she had kindled in the breast of Stephen Guest, and in 
spite of every eflort to smother and conceal her own growing 
passion for him, it would flash out now and then. ‘There was 
a spell upon her, and she was scarcely conscious of its power. 
They were mutually attached, and hurried on step by step, 
till at last they made avowals of love to each other, but agreed 
that it would be dishonorable to both to proceed further. But 
how weak is human resolution when the soul is under the 
control of an absorbing passion. Stephen was impliedly 
engaged to Lucy, and Maggie was pledged to Philip, if ever 
she could get Tom’s consent, and Lucy was so kind and 
confiding. Poor Maggie was mentally intoxicated. 

One day he induced her to get into a boat to takea sail. He 
brought her far down the river near to the sea. They could 
not get back that night, and he proposed to take her to Scot- 
land to get married. She resisted every entreaty, though 
strongly under his influence. On landing at a distance from 
home she left him. In despair, he went abroad, though 
without her knowledge, and she returned home alone, self-con- 
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demned and humiliated. What would Lucy, what would the 
world say? This question was suggested to her by Stephen 
as the best reason for their immediate marriage, but it had 
little weight with a nature like hers. She determined to go 
to her brother and tell him all. During her absence, which 
was now five days, Tom had regained possession of the Old 
Mill, had his mother there, and would have been completely 
happy but for Maggie. On making her appearance he 
repulsed her, as a degraded being, and told her how Lucy had 
been seized with dangerous illness from her condnet. This 
was terrible reality ; but it was only “ the hard rind of truth, 
which is discerned by unimaginative, unsympathizing minds.” 
The result was that she parted from him in despair, and pro- 
ceeded to the house of poor old Bob Jakins, further up the 
Floss. The whole world censured her; but she found one 
kind sympathizing friend in a good clergyman who had seen a 
letter from Stephen Guest acquitting her of everything that 
was wrong. She applied to him to get her a situation, and he 
promised to aid her. She had refused shelter offered to her 
by Aunt Glegg. Rumor with its hundred tongues at St. 
Oge’s was busy against her; but little these people could 
appreciate the heroic struggles of such a mind. 
“ What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’ 

Sos On as poor Lucy recovered she stole to see Maggie, and 
the interview was most affecting. | Maggie, suffused with 
tears, tuld her the whole truth, and Lucy believed her. They 
were the same loving friends as ever, and on parting Maggie 
assured her that Stephen would yet return to her. But searce- 
ly had Lucy gone when a letter reached Maggie from Stephen, 
who had returned from Holland to Mudport unknown to his 
friends. He entreated her passionately to reconsider her re- 
fusal to marry him. Here was a new trial, but it was to be 
of short duration. She sat up late that night pondering over 
the letter, and resolved to conquer temptation and be true to 
Lucy and Philip. While she was sitting in her room, she felt 
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a rush of cold water under her feet. It was the Floss which 
had risen by recent rains, as it sometimes did, and inundated 
the whole country along its banks. ‘There were two boats 
moored at the house, and she saw one of them driven against 
the window by the flood. She roused Bob Jenkins and his 
wife. They got into the boats, and in the confusion Maggie’s 
boat was separated from the other, and drifted down to the 
Mill. The water was high up on the building. Tom escaped 
into this ark of refuge. The mother was not at home. They 
drifted down the current till they came opposite Stephen 
Guest’s father’s house by sunrise, when a large, floating mass 
of timber was seen above them, which soon struck the boat, 
bore it under the water, and “ brother and sister went down 
in an embrace never to be parted; living through again in one 
supreme moment, the days when they had clasped their little 
hands in love and roamed the daisied fields together.” 

Such is the bare outline of this beautiful tale, so full of wit 
and humor, of pathos aud glowing description, of the philoso- 
phy of life, of deep knowledge of the human heart in all its 
intricacies, of lofty moral principles, and moral instruction, 
conveyed in the most attractive form, realizing the canon of 
Horace : 


“Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 


Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.” 


Yet is this writer not without her faults, though they are 
neither numerous nor of great magnitude. In the dialogue 
there istoo much of scarcely intelligible local dialect, as, for 
instance, “allays” for always, and too much slang to be 
agreeable to the general reader. The language when the 
author speaks herself is of the opposite kind, and is oceasion- 
ally too florid, and wanting in the chasteness of female 
writers who, in other respects, are greatly inferior to her. 
When she attempts the sublime, she is out of her element, 
and sometimes closely borders on the ridiculous. She oeca- 
sionally makes her characters talk too much “shop.” Adam 
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the carpenter speaks of Dinah as “a rare bit of workman- 
ship—you don’t see such women turned off the wheel every 
day ;” when he puts off a visit to the school, he observes 
“that screw can wait;” and again, “a pretty building I am 
making, without either bricks or timber,” *‘ I seem as if I had 
been measuring my work from a false line.” It is all right 
to make the personages in a novel, as in a drama, speak in 
character, but our author seems to have carried this to excess. 
Her descriptions are sometimes rather tedious, and too minute 
in details. Her delineations of the operations of love are 
now and then too sensuous, and that dangerous passion is 
not always handled with suflicient delicacy. One of the scenes, 
in which Donnithorne and Hetty are actors, will occur to the 
reader; also the scene in the garden between Maggie and 
Stephen, on the night of the ball. The writer is not suffi- 
ciently severe in dealing with the plausible, self-complacent 
scoundrel, Donnithorne, the type of thousands of “ captains ” 
and young squires in the British islands, who ruin village 
maids, and escape unwhipt of justice. She leaves him to the 
remorse of his own conscience, but it is rarely such men are 
troubled with its compunctious visitings. It would have been 
more satisfactory to the reader, to have had some account of 
the subsequent life of Donnithorne, and of the fate of Hetty 
after her transportation. ‘The ending does not seem complete. 
In neither of her novels does our author pay due attention to the 
claims of poetic justice ; but in this respect she only more closely 
imitates real life. She does not obtrude her moral, but for 
the most part leaves the reader to point it himself. In both 
Adam Bede and the Millon the Floss, however, a powerful 
moral is indirectly inculeated, and that is, that amends can 
never really be made for moral wrong, and that “ life is a 
reckoning we cannot make twice.” We may reform our- 
selves, but the consequence of our evil actions, as they aflect 
others, we cannot undo. The value of sound education and 
moral training is also pointed out, by showing that ignorance 
end inexperience lead to the most unhappy results. The im- 
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portance of resisting the first approaches of temptation before 
it has time to gain strength, is finely illustrated in the history 
of both Hetty and Maggie. 

But the works of Miss Evans are more novels of character 
than of action. In describing the state of religious feeling in 
the vicinity of the scene of her story, she is most happy and 
faithful, but the reader cannot find out what her own opinions 
are, and whether she is not evena Pagan. ‘This is very dif- 
ferent from Miss Bronté, in her “ Professor,” who betrays no 
small amount of religious bigotry. Miss Evans wants the 
depth and strength of passion of “ Currer Bell,” but she is 
more genial, and a larger charity characterizes her writings. 
Miss Evans has been compared with Thackeray for her satire ; 
but the two writers are very different. In Thackeray there is 
no tenderness—he remorselessly plunges his lancet into charac- 
ter as if he had no feeling, nosympathy with human weakness 
or pain. He has never drawn one good female portrait. All 
his women are either intellectual and vicious, or virtuous fools. 
It is not so with the heroines of Miss Evans, and not so in real 
life. 


Arr. VII].—I1l. The Political Text-Book ; or, Encyclopedia, 
Edited by M. W. Cluskey. Twelfth edition, 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: James B. Smith & Co. 1860. 

2. Our Living Represeatative Men, by Joun Savace, 

12mo. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 

‘“'Tury that govern most make least noise,” says Selden; to 
which it may be added, that they that are governed least 
make most noise. But as silence is not always a proof of 
content, neither is noise always a sign of danger. This is 
particularly true of Republics, where the press and the tribune 
are free. ‘There never was a State yet without parties and 
factions, and there never were parties and factions which did 
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not misrepresent each other. On each side there are generally 
men of talent—both orators and writers, capable of influ- 
encing the multitude. If these have not real dangers to warn 
the people against, and thereby manifest their own patriotism, 
they conjure up imaginary ones, which answer their purpose 
just as well. In either case, it is their opponents that are to 
do all the evil; from which it follows, as a matter of course, 
that they should hafe as little hand in the government as 


possible. The party thus charged feel all the indignation of 


injured innocence ; they refer triumphantly to the great deeds 
they have accomplished for their country, while all the time 
their opponents have been studying only their own aggrandize- 
ment, and trying, by some means or other, to bring ruin on 
their country. 

History tells us that it has been the same under similar cir- 
cumstances, for more than three thousand years; yet the 
people remain undeceived. They are as much guided by the 
heads of parties to-day as were the Athenians, when Plato 
wrote his Republic, or the Romans, when Mark Antony de- 
livered his famous oration over the dead body of Cesar. Edu- 
cation has, indeed, a powerful effect in restraining party ex- 
citement ; but all the schools that were ever established would 
not make thinkers of the masses. Let the children of toil 
read ever so many newspapers and novels, they are note ipa- 
ble of analyzing the motives of public men. This is not the 
less true, because men engaged in the most menial employ- 
ments sometimes become leaders of thought themselves. As 
a general thing, the people everywhere believe in this or that 
political dogma, or think this or that accusation, or prediction, 
is what it is represented, or otherwise, according as it does or 
does not receive the sanction of those in whose opinions they 
have confidence. Thus it is that ** those who think govern 
those who toil,” however intelligent the latter may be. 

The people are credulous everywhere, and their fears and 
resentments are easily excited in proportion as they are ig- 
norant, and vice versa. Hence it is that, let the form of gov- 
ernment be what it may, it is the interest of the State that 
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at least the rudiments of education be within the reach of all; 
although it is but recently the fact has been generally recog- 
nized. Philosophers have, indeed, in all ages, advised kings 
and emperors to promote the diffusion of knowledge as the 
surest means of giving stability to their governments, but 
they have rarely succeeded in convincing them that the igno- 
rant are not more easily governed than the intelligent. Hap- 
pily, it is otherwise at the present day. No government, 
having any pretensions to enlightenment, tries any longer to 
keep the people in ignorance. The two principal despotisms 
of Europe have devoted an amount of the public money to the 
purposes of popular education, within the last ten years, which 
seems almost fabulous. Even Russia has established schools 
for the benefit of the poor throughout all parts of her immense 


empire ; at the same time elevating the standard of collegiate 
education; inviting the learned to professorships in her uni- 
versities, Without regard to their country or nationality. Ger- 
mans, French, English, and Americans, when found to be 
qualified as educators, are made equally weleome ; and receive 
salaries proportioned to the amount of knowledge they are 
capable of communicating. Nor has Austria been neglectful 
of the same great cause. Within the period mentioned, she, 
too, has established a good system of publie schools. As for 
the system of Prussia, it is the best in Europe. Nor is any 
Frenchman so poor but that he can secure for his children at 
least the rudiments of education; and these rudiments once 
learned, the student, if possessed of talent and eager to become 
a scholar, need not despair, however poor, of being admitted 


into the best universities, or of becoming a member of the 


i 


famous Academy itself.* 


* M. De Pradt in his Sistema de l’Europa, regards civilization as the most es 
sential requisite of a people; and it is needless to observe that without intelli 
gence civilization can make no progress. In proportion as the former is neg- 
lected, the latter is imperfect. M. De Pradt asks, in th purest Castilian :— 
‘4 Cual es hoy dia Ja necesidad esencial de todos los pueblos? La civilizacion. 
; Cual es el manantial del aumento de sus fortunas? Lacirilizaciwon. ¢ A que 
sirven a la humanidad entes que, por defecto de civilizacion, i del todo ex- 
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But what is desirable and salutary in a despotism becomes 
essential in a republic. It needs no argument to prove that 
those who enjoy the privilege of self-government require more 
knowledge and intelligence than those who have to own an 
hereditary master, who can impose what taxes he likes upon 
them, consigning them to the dungeon or to exile if they attempt 
to question his authority. Were we to examine the republics 
of the world, we should find that their greatest errors had 
their origin in the ignorance of the people. Had the Athenian 
masses been intelligent, they would not have put their great- 
est phiilose phers te death. Not to mention Socrate Ss, We have 
suflicient evidence of this in their conduct towards their five 
victorious generals, whose only crime was, that, being prevented 
DY a temipe at, they omitted to bury their dead, alter the vie- 
tory. Here we have proof of the same superstition recorded 
uy Homer—namely, that which represents the souls of the 
departed as wandering in the air until they received the honors 
of sepulture. When, subsequently, more attention was paid 


by the state to popular education, these barbarous exce-ses 


were atoned for as much as possible. In the history of the 
Poman Republic we see the fatal consequences of the same 


The people were orci rly and willing 10 obey the 


+ 


neglee 


1 


Ws in proportion to their intelligence, and in proportion as 
education was unattended to demagogues becamie more and 
more powerful, until finally they excited civil war, tore the 
Republic asunder, and, according as they were successful, es- 
tablished their own power on its ruins 

The strongest argument against modern republicanism is 
found in the scenes that followed the first French Revolution. 
These are indeed frightful to conte mplate even at the present 


| 


them. No pains had been taken to instruet the people ; for 


it was then the fashion with kings to discourage rather than 


day; but despotism, not republicanism, was the cause of 
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promote popular education. When a people, debased by ig- 
norance and infuriated by oppression, get absolute power into 
their hands, it is not to be expected that they will act with 
moderation or humanity towards those whom they regard as, 
et best, the cause of their poverty and destitution. Hence it 
was that the French noblesse sutlered as they did at the hands 
of the enraged populace, who, in the violence of their par- 
oxysms, deemed it almost a crime worthy of death to wear 
clean linen. After the Revolution, education became more 
general, Napoleon I. was too profound a thinker not to see that 
no country can be truly great as long as its people are kept in 
ignorance; and accordingly he gave large grants of money, 
when he required it most for other purposes, in order that fa- 
cilities of instruction might be atflorded to the poor. The 
restored Bourbons pursued the same course, on a more exten- 
sive scale; so that the revolution of 1850, which expelled 
Charles X., presented in every respect in which humanity is 
concerned, a contrast to that of 1793: and still greater was 
the improvement in 1848, because increased pains had been 
taken with popular education. 

The Swiss, surrounded as they are by powerful despotisms, 
would long since have fallen a prey to the strongest, had they 
heen unmindful of the fact that ‘* Knowledge is power.” But 
so early as the time of William ell, they had their paro- 

il schools. They have had the benefit of a national systein 


of education for nearly three hundred years—long before any 


similar system was established in any monarchical country of 
modern Europe; a system the improvement of which has al- 
ways been an object of no secondary solicitude to the govern- 
ment. Had they been an ignorant people, they would long 
since have fallen under the yoke either of Franee or Austria, 
each of whom has tried, time after time, to subdue them. Na- 
poleon acknowledged at St. Helena that the Swiss were too 
intelligent and too firmly united to be ever wholly subdued, as 
long as they maintained the same character, by a nation of 
four times their numerical strength. And no one had a better 


portunity of knowing than he; for they offered a more 
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powerful resistance to his invading armies than any other 
nation, and finally compelled him to restore them their 
revered institutions. And what is the extent of the country 
whose people have thus maintained the republican form of 
government for ages? It seems incredible that it is scarcely 
one third the size of the State of New-York; nor has it as 
large a population; but at least half a million less. We 
dwell on the Republic of Switzerland because its history af- 
fords, at once, an encouragement and a useful lesson to our- 
selves, and a complete refutation of the charge that republics 
ave no stability. Thus we see a population of not over two 
and a half millions, at the last census, capable not only of 

} 


maintaining their independence and their cherished institutions 


against the most powerful monarchies in the world, but alse 
of affording important aid to any other nation in need of faith- 
ful men and brave soldiers. 
A still more convincing proof, if possible, of the strength and 
f ] 


vigor of republics, when the people who compose them are in- 
} 
ie 


is to be found in the history of 


+ 


‘lligent, patriotic and unite 
the Dutch Republic. This was still smaller than Switzerland 
—abonut one tenth the size of the Republic of Athens; yet for 
one hundred and fifty years it maintained itself in the midst of 
Kurope, without any Alpine barriers, as one of the first powers 
the earth,—after having set at defiance Philip II, the 
monarch of two worlds, with nearly half of Europe arrayed on 
} | 


iis side. There is nothing more brilliant in all history than 


the career of the Dutch Republic, or, as it is more fre nently 
called in continental Europe, the Seven United Provinces. It 
was not alone the Spanish monarch that the republican Dutch 
set at defiance : they also defied the combined power of France 
and England ; establishing their independence after a war of 
thirty years. Cromwell and Charles II. made war upon them 
n turn for no conceivable reason, except jealousy of their 
flourishing commerce, and that the English monarch was 
said to have received a large sum of money from Louis XIV. 
as the price of England's aid. This war continued for two 
years, but failed to crush the Republic. The French king 
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made peace only to raise an overwhelming army. This being 
done, he invaded the country, and was again joined by the 
English. ‘The Dutch sent to Louis XIV. to ask terms, when 
they saw that the invaders were within three miles of Amster- 
dam, but so humiliating were the terms he offered, that they 
declared they would rather die than accept them. Seeing 
themselves surrounded on all sides by enemies, they at first 
resolved to embark all the people on board their ships, and to 
sail for India. Finding this impracticable, they broke down 
their dykes, let in the sea, and so submerged the country that 
Amsterdam looked like a vast fortress in the midst of the ocean. 
Although this was the cause of great suffering and did immense 
injury to the people, it had the desired effect. The invaders 
were forced to withdraw, and the Republic continued unsub- 
dued. Far from yielding, it foreed Louis to make peace after he 
had expended millions in attempting to erush it; and it would 
have flourished to this day had not the demon of faction dis- 
united the provinces, 

In all this we have a useful lesson if we will only profit by 
it. Wesece that the Dutch had nothing to fear as long as they 
continued united. But as soon as the people of one province 
began to think that their interests were diflerent from those of 
another, and to make claims accordingly on the federal gov- 
ernment, threatening to secede if their complaints were not 
heard, it was easy to predict that the Republic would not exist 
long if the former good understanding between the diilerent 
sections of the state could not be restored. But the education 
of the people had been comparatively neglected for some thirty 
years previously. The higher institutions of learning were 
still well maintained. The wealthy classes had ample facili- 
ties for obtaining a liberal edueation in colleges established by 
the founders of the Republic. But it gradually became the 
fashion to prefer foreign colleges, especially those of France ; 
and, as a matter of course, those belonging to the Republic 
were neglected according as this beeame general. By this 
means, the sons of the principal functionaries of the state— 
those destined to be legislators themselves, were brought inte 
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contact with those whose interest it was to undermine th 
government of the United Provinces. Austria did her best on 
ne side and France on the other, to increase the disatlection 
ween the diflerent factions. One party was in favor of 
Franee, the other in favor of Austria; both accused each other 
of treason; and the people, no longer possessed of the in- 
telligence of those who brought the thirty years’ war to a sue- 
cessful termination, believed the worst charges preferred by 
the heads of their party against the principal statesmen of the 
country, and beeame excited and turbulent, until finally, in 


civil war broke out which put an end to the Re- 


It seems to us that these facts are more instructive than 
anything contained in either of the volumes whose titles ar 

ven at the head of our article, with which our readers are not 
already familiar, although each of the latter is useful just now 
is well as interesting. It is such facts that make history use- 
ful and teach wisdom to statesmen, The same country and 
people enable us to form a pretty correct estimate of the rela- 


tive merits of republicanism and monarchy as instruments of 


ational prosperity and civilization. We have seen already 
the greatness attained by the Republic; but what greatness 
has the monarchy which succeeded it attained? Holland has 
now been a kingdom almost uninterruptedly since 1506 ; but 
neither alone nor when joined to Belgium has she attracted 
any notice. ‘There were those in the days of the Re public vho 
thought they could make a more aristocratic figure as cour- 


tiers under a monarchy; but the reverse proved to be the fact 


i i 
! 


hey learned, when too late, that whatever consideration they 


received in France, Germany, or England, they owed it to 


the power and glory of the Republic. With the king came 
heavy taxation, empty pomp, a large expenditure of the public 
money in mere idle display, but neither power nor glory. 
Whatever prestige Holland still retains, or whatever claim she 
possesses to the character of a commercial nation, she owes it 
not to monarchy but to republicanism ; so that the king is de- 
riving benefit at this day from the trade opened with China 


and Japan more than two hundred years ago. Nor have the 
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arts, sciences, or literature, fared anything better by the 
change. The universities of Leyden and Utrecht, so famous 
under the auspices of the Republic, have degenerated to the 
rank of third-rate seminaries. Holland ean no longer boast of 
such scholars and authors as Erasmus, Grotius, and Boer- 
haave, nor of such painters as Rembrandt, Berghens, and Van- 
dervelde; and as for her literature it is scarcely known beyond 
her frontiers. 

The facts we have stated in reference to the efforts of Louis 
XIV. will serve to explain why it is that most of the great authors 
of that brilliant period of French history have decried republics. 
Men of genius had no better ‘riend anywhere than Le Grand 
Monarque, whatever were his faults besides; and it was but nat- 
ural that they should have tried to please him in return. Hence 
it is that we find such summary denunciations of republicanism 
in the great intellectual productions of his reign, as that which 
Corneille puts into the mouth of Cinna when addressing 
Augustus: 


* Le pire des états, c'est l'état populaire.”’* 


Similar opinions are to be found in the writings of Bayle and 


Athens, of which he draws a most gloomy picture in the ar- 


Montesquieu. The former does not spare even the Republie oO} 


ticle on Pericles in his Dictionary. ‘ A man,” he says, 
* would look in vain into the history of Macedon for as much 
tyranny as he finds in the history of Athens.” Nor does repub- 
licanisi fare much better at the hands of Montesquieu, who al- 
lows his prejudices to carry him so far as to express such an 
odious opinion as the following, in his Esprit du Lot: * The 
sale of employments is good in monarchical states, because it 
makes it the profession of persons of family to undertake em- 
ployments which they would not fulfil from disinterested mo- 
tives alone.” In a similar spirit he tells us that * The ster- 
ility of the territory of Athens est tblished a popular government 


there, and the fertility of that of Lacedaemon an aristocratic 


* Cinna, Act III. Seene 1 
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one.” The universality of the French language throughout 
the civilized world gave currency everywhere to these ideas ; 
for who, that has knowledge of bel/es /eltres is, unacquainted 
with writers like Bayle or Montesquieu, especially the latter, 
whose Persian Letters are models of refined wit and elegant 
satire? ‘There are but few who ask themselves, in read- 
ing such passages as we have quoted, whether the wits of 
France had any particular motive more than the wish to im- 
part information, for their attacks on republicanism ; and hence 
thousands take their statements for granted, and thank their 
stars that they are ruled by either a king or an emperor, not 
by a stadtholder or president. 

There is, however, another French author of still greater 
eminence than either of those quoted, who vindicates republi- 
canism, and whose writings had more eflect in producing the 
French Revolution than those of, perhaps, all other authors of 
his time. We quote some of his remarks, partly because they 
contain important historical facts which cannot be gainsaid, 
and partly because their influence is still powerful in France, 
in spite of despotism: ‘ In this same Macedon, the virtue of 
which Bayle opposes to that of Athens, we see nothing but a 
tissue of tremendous crimes for a series of two hundred years. 
It is Ptolemy, the uncle of Alexander the Great, who assassinates 
his brother Alexander to usurp the kingdom. It is Philip, his 
brother, who spends his life in guilt and perjury, and ends it 
by a stab from Pausanias. Olympias orders Queen Cleopatra 
and her son to be thrown into a furnace of molten brass. She 
assassinates Arideus. Antigonus assassinates Eumenes. An- 
tigonus Gonathas, his son, poisons the governor of the citadel 
of Corinth, marries his widow, expels her, and takes posses- 
sion of the citadel. Philip, his grandson, poisons Demetrius 
and defiles the whole of Macedon with murders. Perseus kills 
his wife with his own hand, and poisons his brother. These 
perfidies and cruelties are authenticated in history. Thus, 
then, for two centuries the madness of despotism converts 
Macedon into a theatre for every crime, and in the same space 


of time you see the popular government of Athens stained only 
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by five or six acts of judicial iniquity, five or six certainly atro- 
cious judgments, of which the people in every instance repent- 
ed, and for which they made, as far as they could, honorable 
expiation. They asked pardon of Socrates after his death 
and erected to his memory the small temple called Socrateton, 
Xe..... The Athenian people, therefore, appear to have had 
good natural dispositions, connected as they were with great 
versatility and frivolity. In what despotic state has the in- 
justice of precipitate decrees ever been thus ingenuously ac- 
knowledged and deplored r™ 

Now if we compare our own Republic with any of the great 
despotisms of Eurepe, we shall find the result equally favor- 
able, and ereditable to republicanism. Nay, even England, 
that affects to be most shocked at our iniquities, would not 
gain much by a similar comparison.t But before we attempt 
this, let us first try to see ourselves as others see us.” It 
cannot be denied that our political system has many defects. 
The habit of nominating candidates for the preside ney, not for 
their talents, statesmanship, or other qualifications, but for 
their * availability,” cannot fail to exercise an injurious influ- 
ence. A President elected on such grounds does not command 
that respect at home or abroad without which he could hardly 
perform his duties, even though he were fully qualified other- 
wise todo so. Menof great abilities are respected even by 
their enemies ; and there is no lack of such in the United 
States. In proof of this, we need only mention a few names 
at random, without regard to party politics, namely those of 
Cass, Seward, Everett, Douglas, ané@ Crittenden. Although 


* Voltaire’s Dictionnaire Philosophique. Art. Dem 

+ The mere fact of livir g un ler a de mocracy is, however, no eause of con- 
gratulation, except it be an enlightened democracy—that is, except those who 
undertake to govern themselves, know how to do go; for there is no form of 


overnment more ancient. On this subject, M. Leroux observes, in his work 


entitled De ’Egalite, quoting a well-known Latin proverb :—* Mundum regunt 


numeri, Voila la devise des antiques savants ; voila l'axiome que les Indiens, les 


Chaldiens, les pretres d’ Egypt, ont transmis, avee une science des nombres au- 


jourd’hui fort mysterieuse, a Pythagore, d’ou q 


juelques reflets en sont venus a 


Platon.”—p. 170. 
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there is a great difference between these five, any of them may 
be said to be qualified for the office. Mr. Cass is, in our mind, 
a much abler,statesman than Mr. Douglas; the same may be 
said of Mr. Seward or Mr. Everett, as compared with Mr. Crit- 
tenden; but it has been well said that there are many de- 
grees between mediocrity and perfection which may be filled 
with credit. 

An untried man may, if elected, prove eminently capable of 
discharging the duties of chief magistrate even of a re public 
like ours, the greatest of ancient or modern times; but the 
presumption is ten to one against him. Why, then, not select 
men from those that are acknowledged by all to be qualified ? 
Who will deny now that Clay or Webster would have made a 
good President? And who believes any longer that either, 
whatever were his faults, would have used his power and 
influence as President to sever the bonds which unite the 
diflerent States of the confederacy, merely to gratify a parti- 
san feeling? ‘The presidential career of General Jackson 
has afforded a useful lesson in this way, if we would only 
profit by it. His opponents had predicted nothing but 
anarchy and ruin as the results of his election. A thou- 
sand reasons were adduced by meu who, in other respects, 
were sensible and intelligent, to show that he would plunge 
the country in civil war, or entail upon it some other 
evil equally deplorable ; yet no other President since the time 
of Washington has imparted more lustre to the American 
name, or won so much glory for the Republic. Clay and 


Webster did honor to their country by their eloquence and 


statesmanship; but though undoubtedly the greatest men of 


their time, and those best capable of guiding the destinies of 


their country, the doctrine of “ availability” eflectually ex- 
cluded them from the presidential chair as it now excludes 
Seward, Cass, and Everett. 

Nor is there any reason to expect a better state of things as 
long as the present system of so-called national conventions 
continues to exist—a system which virtually places the elec- 


tion of the President in the hands of third and fourth rate poli- 
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ticians, a large number of whom, if not the majority, are in- 
fluenced by motives which have little to do with patriotism. It 
certainly does not exaggerate the evil to say that three to one of 
those who take the most active part in conventions and presiden- 
tial ** platforms ” are much more concerned to know whether 
they will get offices themselves, than they are to assure them- 
selves whether the candidate they put forward is, in any 
proper sense, qualified for the high position in which they de- 
sire to place him. In other words, they are much more likely 
to ask themselves, Will he give me this or that oilice, than, 
Is he more likely than any one else, we could name, to for- 
ward fhe interests, and add to the greatness and honor of the 


nation ? 


If it be said that those privileged to vote at conven- 
tions are sent to do so by those who know them best, our con- 
fidence in their disinterestedness and integrity is increased but 
little. Nay, indeed, it is rather diminished when it is re- 
membered what «ind of persons they are that have most power 
at ward meetings. It is notorious that it is not the intellee- 
tual qualities that prevail at these preparatory assemblies. 
Those who take part in them show a decided preference, both 
by precept and example, for the doctrine of physical force, and 
the kindred dogma that a dollar gained, if only as the price of 
a vote, is a dollar earned. 

In short, it may be said, but too truly, in plain English, 
without any figure of speech, that pugilists, gamblers, e¢ hoc 
genus omne, have much more to do, in our large cities, with 
sending delegates to conventions than any other class of citi- 
zens. And if this is admitted, it must follow that the same 
class have most to do with the question, Who shall, or shall not 
be our next President? And here we have the secret of the 
doctrine of * availability.” Itis not a great statesman, an ac- 
complished diplomatist, an eloquent orator, an original thinker, 
or a profound scholar, the legislators of ward meetings want, as 
their candidate for the presidency. One that possesses some 
qualities in common with themselves is much more accept- 


able; for he will be much more likely to sympathize with 


them in their troubles when they break somebody's head, or 


— 
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plunder somebody’s store, and want to be excused for doing 
so. It is not men who would confer dignity on the Republic, 
and command respect abroad as well as at home, they wish to 
have at the helm in such circumstances. A third or fourth 
rate lawyer, who has served an apprenticeship in defending 
criminals from the gallows, would suit and please them much 
better. If they cannot elevate one altogether of this character, 
they make as near an approach to such as they can. By this 
we mean no reflection on any of the gentlemen now before the 
country as candidates for the presidency, all of whom we re- 
gard as men of honor and integrity. But aman may be very 
honest and scrupulously upright, and mean to do the best in his 
power in any position in which he may be placed, and still be 
utterly unqualified to be President of the United States. 

Is not this the case with more than one of the present 
candidates? [t is, however, different with Mr. Everett. 
The politics of the eloquent ex-whig secretary and ex- 
minister to England are not curs. We do not belong to 
his party more than to any other, and we think his con- 


tributions to a certain weekly “ sensation” journal are utterly 


t al 


unworthy of him. ‘There are some of his views which 
we deem most erroneous, and caleulated, if carried out, 
to do mischief. At the same time, we should rather vote 
for him than for any of the rest, because we regard him as 
the ablest statesman, and have full confidence that, what- 
ever may be his opinions on certain controverted points in 
political economy, he would do nothing as President which 
would compromise either the dignity or interests of the nation, 
or conflict with civil or religious liberty. It does not follow, 
that because a large proportion of Mr. Everett’s supporters are, 
or have been “* Know-Nothings,” that he is one himself. If he 
were, he should be unworthy the name of statesman, and be 
more intolerant than the most despotic of European despots. 
Happily there are but few even of the so-called Know- 
Nothings who apprehend any longer that an influx, however 
great, of the children of toil and industry, let them come from 
where they may, can be otherwise than useful and profitable to 


a vast country like ours—one, the development of whose re- 
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sources would give work to half the population of Europe for 
centuries to come. Mr. Everett is too enlightened a thinker 
to cling to a narrow-minded theory after it has been discarded 
for its absurdity by those who can hardly be said to think at 
all— 

“ The believers of ineredible ert eds, 


W hose faith enshrines the monsters which it breeds,” 


assuming that he has, at any time during his public life, 
been in favor of a system of proscription and intolerance of 
which the .Autoerat of all the Russias would be ashamed. 
But for no other conceivable reason than that he is thus one of 
our greatest statesmen, Mr. Everett occupies only the second 
place on the ticket of the American party. The most enthusi- 
astic admirers of whatever talents Mr. Bell may be said to 
possess, would hardly pretend that he is the equal of Mr. 
Everett as a statesman. Yet the former has the nomination 
for President, while the latter has only that for Vice-President. 

The Republicans, acting on the same plan, have treated 
Mr. Seward still worse, by overlooking him altogether, and tak- 
ing up Mr. Lincoln in his stead ; although it is by no means 
certain that the South, more than the North, will give one yote 
nore for the latter than it would have given for the former. 
We happen to be somewanat informed on this point. From hav- 
ing travelled pretty extensively in the Southern States, we have 
learned that, however much Southerners mays inetimes de- 
nounce the author of the “ higher-law ”’ theory, they have the 
highest respect for his transcendent talents. As for hatred, 
they are too generous and, indeed, have too much common 
sense, to entertain any such feeling towards him. Nor are 
they by any means certain that, if he were President, he would 
take any step calculated to deprive them of their vested rights, 
were it even in his power todo so. That some fear him in 
this way is quite true; but the number is much smaller than 
is generally believed at the North—vastly smaller than would 
be inferred from the tone of certain daily journals whose writers 
are often much more excited themselves than the people of 


whose sentiments they are ostensibly the exponents. 
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In a similar manner it could be proved that Mr. Cass has 
more friends in the North than platform-makers of his part, 
give him credit for. Indeed, the American people generally 
are too thoughtful, enlightened, and liberal, to reject any prop- 
erly-qualified candidate, merely because there are some of 
his views of which they do not approve. Were it otherwise, 
instead of the uninterrupted internal peace and_ prosperity 
which our country has enjoyed from the time of Washington 
to the present, it would have been the theatre, long before 
this, of civil war, and all its attendant evils, like unhappy 
Mexico, and several of the South American States. We should 
have little reason to boast of our excellent system of common 
schools (which, though more efficient, and more extensively 
established in some parts of the country than in others, has its 
ramifications, on a greater or le-s seale, in all parts of the 
Union) did we reject a man whose qualifications we know to 
be of the highest order, merely because there are some ques- 
tions upon which his mode of thinking is different fromm that 
of the majority. Still less, need we say, is the danger that 
certain States would withdraw from the Union if certain men 
should be pl iced in the highest offices in the gift of th pe ople. 
The States alluded to are far too patriotic to do any thing of the 
kind ; they would be much more likely to fight in defence of the 
Union, were it in any real danger, as they have more than once 
done before—for communities, like individuals, are not the less 
iffectionate and reliable in the time of need for beins some- 
what irritable and impulsive. 

There is, then, really no good reason why the best men, 
rather than the most available, should not be chosen to fill the 
highest and most responsible offices. And until this is done, 
we cannot reasonably expect that our executive government 
will be creditable tous as a free and enlightened peopl Nor 
must we wonder if we see crime on the inerease. Those who 
are satisfied with an * available” President will be likely to be 
equally satisfied with an available julge, and a sympathetic 
ury. By this we do not mean but that many of our judges 


ure as high-minded, and as far beyond the reach of improper 
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influence as those of any other nation in the world. But in 
their case, as well as in that of the President, it must be re- 
membered, that a bad tree cannot yield good fruit. It is but 
natural that the class of persons who have most to do with 
nominations for oflice would prefer a judge, as well as a Pres- 
ident, who would be likely to sympathize with them in their 
troubles. Had they any other feelings they would be more 
than human; while, unfortunately, the truth is, that in too 
many instances, they are less than human. It is obvious, 
then, that more than the dignity of the nation and the stabil- 
ity of the Republic, is at stake. In such circumstances life 
and property could not be otherwise than insecure. And does 
experience teach us that they are not? Do we not rather see 
painful evidence almost daily that they are? This is the worst 
charge that can be preferred against us, as a self-governing 
nation, since the first duty of government is to protect life 
and property, and that in proportion as it fails in this it is de- 
fective. 

Having thus briefly claneed at the chief defeets of our pres- 
ent political system, intimating, in passing, how easily they 
could be remedied, let us see whether any monarchical govern- 
ment has anything to boast of, after all, in comparison with 
our republican system. No monarehy in Europe allows so 
large a share of liberty as that of England; yet it has 
darker sins to answer for than the worst that can be laid to 
the charge of the most incompetent government the American 
Republic has ever had. Nor is it necessary to go to any of 
the foreign possessions of the former in order to prove this; but 


simply to take notice of the manner in which that government 


sometimes acts at headquarters. For example, let us look at 
its mail system, which, in some respects is the best in the 
world—miuch, it must be admitted, superior to ours as far as 
regularity, promptness, and cheapness, are concerned. But if 


a letter is sometimes detained unduly long in the post-oflices 
ff the United States, it is pretty sure not to be opened, by 


order of the Secretary of State, lest it might contain treason 


against some foreign despot. But, it may be asked, would it 
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not be equally safe from such tampering in the post-offices of 
England? ‘To which we reply in advance, that it would not. 
We have now before us two documents, one entitled “* Report 
from the Seceret Committee of the House of Lords upon the 
Detaining and Opening of Letters at the General Post-Office ; 
the other, Report from the Committee of % recy in the 
House of Commons on the same subject.” In one of these 
documents it is admitted that, among the British cabinet min- 
isters, who, within the last fifty years, have sanctioned, or 
caused, the opening of letters belonging to foreigners seeking 
an asylum in England, in compliance with the wishes of con- 
tinental despots, are Sir Robert Peel, Earl Spencer, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord John Russsll, the Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount 
Melbourne, Sir James Graham, and the Marquis of Lands- 
downe. This may well seem incredible; but it is beyond 
question. It is due, however, to the journals of Great Britain 
to say that they have, time after time, denounced the system 
with the execration which it so well deserves. One of the 
ablest of the English Quarterlies* analyzes one of the * Re- 


ports” referred to as follows : 


1. The/t is permissible, when information, important to the publie 


interest, can only be obtained by stea/ing it from a letter. 

2. Lying is permissible to conceal theft; in the tacit form of re- 
sealing a letter, so that the fact of its having been per d may never 
| det ct | 

3. Fi ix permissible for the same object: in the form of coun- 
terfeiting seals and imitating Post-office stamps. 

t. Tre is permissible in ** eases of emergency.” ‘The servant 
may betray his master for the * public good.” The confidential 


agent may act as a secret spy. The bearer of a written communica- 


tion, compromising, perhaps, the lives and fortunes of in lividuals, 


may carry it direct to their bitterest enemk a and | hon ably com- 
mended tor his breach of trust. 

5. BR -mathing is also permissible ; for the arts of knavery are 
somewhat detestable to honest men ; and forg ry in particular, is a 


Westminster Review, vol. xlii , pp. 230, 231 
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skilled profession, which cannot be thoroughly acquired without 
opportunities of practice. 

6. Tyrannous injustice is permissible ; in the Jorm of secret accusa- 
tions, and secret tribunals for trying a man in the dark, upon the 
evidence of stolen documents, of which the purport may be wholly 
misunderstood. 


The admissions reluctantly made in each of the reports, 
show that it is one thing to deliver fine speeches in favor of 
Italian liberty, and another quite different to mean anything 
by such speeches. We extract one passage :—‘‘ Representa- 
tions had been made to the British government, from high 
sources, that plots, of which Mazzini was the centre, were 
carrying on, upon British territory, to excite an insurrection in 
Italy ; and that such insurrection, should it assume a formid- 
able aspect, would, from peculiar political circumstances, dis- 
turb the peace of Europe. The British government, consider- 
ing the extent to which British interests were involved in the 
maintenance of that peace, issued, on their own judgment, but 
not on the suggestion of any foreign power, a warrant to open 
and detain M. Mazzini’s letters. Such information, deduced 
from those letters as appeared to the British government cal- 
culated to frustrate this attempt, was communicated to a 
foreign power,” &c. 

But we have not room to pursue the subject. We have ad- 
duced sufficient evidence, however, to prove that even consti- 
tutional England has quite enough to answer for, herself, 
without entertaining any solicitude in regard to the manner in 
which the American government attends to its own affairs. 
Whatever may be the faults of the latter, it does not betray 
those to whom it pretends to afford an asylum. Thus, the 
more we compare our own country with any other, the more 
reason we have to congratulate ourselves, and to regard with 
indignation or contempt all who endeavor to excite one sec- 
tion of the Republic against the other; no matter what coun- 
try they come from, or what means they adopt—whether they 
pretend to praise Northerners for their philanthropy, or to sym- 
pathize with Southerners as an injured people, who are bound 
to protect their interests against all who would despoil them. 

VOL. IL—=No. Il. 15 
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Art. 1X.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


REFERENCE. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. Illustrated with Maps and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo, pp. 824. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 1860. 

No publications issued on either side of the Atlantic within the last 
quarter of a century have contributed more to the diffusion of useful 
knowledge than those of the Brothers Chambers, whose “ Miscellany,” 
“Information for the People,” and “Cyclopedia of English Literature,” 
are read and appreciated, by as many different classes, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is known. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give a 
fairer or more correct view of the whole field of English literature, within 
the same limits, than that which is presented in the last-mentioned work. 
In this no one is unduly praised. It makes no effort to immortalize 
mediocrity, through personal, political, or any other motives; and it is 
equally free from the imputation of seeking to depreciate true merit. Had 
the Brothers Chambers, instead of producing a work of this kind, per- 
mitted themselves to deal in fulsome adulation, or censure, according as 
the authors on whom they sat in judgment entertained opinions which 
harmonized, or conflicted with their own, ignoring altogether the just 
claims of many, their Cyclopzedia of Literature would never have attained 
its present universality. It would not be held, as it worthily is, in equal 
estimation in England, Ireland, Scotland, and America; but would have 
been treated with the contempt due to all false pretences, which, like 
withered flowers, soon fall to the ground. 

Judging from the volume now before us, their new Encyelopedia is 
destined to prove equally popular in Europe and America, as just what it 
purports to be, i.e., “A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People.” 
We have carefully examined more thana dozen of the biographical, his- 
torical, and scientific articles, and can bear testimony to the reliable ae- 
curacy, truthfulness, and general good taste, with which they are written. 
It is evident that no pigmies are permitted to attempt, in its pages, the 
rather hopeless task of making giants of each other; which is more 
than could be said of a certain other work with a similar title. This is 
the more to be regretted, for the credit of our literature, because there is 


abundance of learning, talent, and ability, in America to produce a work 
not only equal but superior to that of which the initial volume is before 
us, however excellent it may prove asa whole. There is no reason why 
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the country that has produced the best Dictionary of the English language 
(Webster’s), should not produce a Cyclopedia of General Knowledge 
worthy of the name—one in which, at least, we could have some faith as a 
work of reference. Our resources are much more abundant now than 
they were when a Philadelphia house published the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, which has obtained high rank in Europe as well as in America. 

But instead of getting up a Cyclopedia that would be worthy of the 
increased and constantly increasing intelligence of our people, the pub- 
lishers of the series of large volumes entitled the “New American Cyclo- 
pedia,” see fit to reprint the Chambers’s work after another house had 
entered into honorable arrangements with its owners for the privilege of 
issuing it simultaneously with themselves. But those who know the 
“enterprising” gentlemen alluded to best, will hardly wonder that they have 
done even this. It is nothing worse than the conduct so indignantly and 
contemptuously complained of by Mr. Spiers in the “ London Times,” in 
relation to his French Dictionary ; nor does it show less modesty, or less 
honesty, than to appropriate a work that cost the London publishers 
thousands sterling, add to it a few passages here and there, of exceed- 
ingly little value, and style it “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography !” 
The Messrs. Lippincott have reproduced the first volume of “ Chambers” 
in all its integrity, including its copious illustrations, and large, finely 
executed, accurate maps. 


A Church History of the First Three Centuries, from the thirtieth to the 
three hundred and{twenty-third year of the Christian Era. By Milo 
Mahan, D. D., St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowery Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Seminary. 12mo., pp. 428. 
New-York: Daniel Dana, jr. 1860. 

It is pleasant to meet with a history of the Church in which there is no 
bigotry or uncharitableness. Indeed there is not much room for either in 
Dr. Mahan’s work, since there were not many sects in the time of which 
he writes—no Protestant sects, in the ordinary acceptation of the term— 
for the concluding chapter of the book has reference to the reign of Con- 
stantine, a period nearly twelve centuries anterior to the Reformation, 
The time embraced by the work is three hundred and twenty-four years ; 
but except for about a century after the time of Luther, this compre- 
hends the most important and eventful period of the Church’s history. 
The author makes no pretensions to fulness of detail. He tells us, on the 
contrary, that his work “isintended chiefly for the use of the general 
reader ; with a view to whom results are given rather than learned dis- 
quisitions, and the references are made as far as possible to authorities 
that are easily accessible. It is hoped,’ he adds, “that it will also be 
found a help to young students and candidates for Holy Orders. In the 
case of such, however, it is taken for granted that Eusebius is close at 
hand, and at least one good text-book, such as Giéseler’s Church History.” 
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Those who would say that we had already Church histories enough, are 
informed in advance, that “The narrative of the three years of the 
ministry of our Lord required four men, four minds, and four different 
points of view to do justice to it, though written under the guidance of 
an infallible inspiration. Much more is there room for many men, many 
minds, and many different points of view, in a subject which covers all 
time, and in dealing with which no sort of infallibility can be decently 
laid claim to.”’ 

This shows good sense, as well as intelligence, and gives a better idea 
of what is to be expected in the body of the work than almost any de- 
scription that could be given of it. The author makes no attempt at what 
is called fine writing; he fills his pages with no mere theories ; indulges 
in no declamation ; but confines himself to facts; and all of these which 
the skeptical might be disposed to question, are amply attested by various 
authorities, concisely given in foot-notes; which are much more numerous, 
important and interesting than the modest remark or two we have quoted 
from the preface, might lead the reader to expect. Nor does Dr. Mahan 
confine himself exclusively to quotations from ecclesiastical writers; he 
also quotes Tacitus, Tertullian, Gibbon, &c., so that the student of general 
history, as well as the candidate for Holy Orders, or the pious Christian, 
may derive instruction from his pages. The value of the work would 
have been much enhanced for all, had it been furnished with a suitable 
index. Its table of contents is, indeed, full and well arranged, and it has 
also the advantage of a carefully-prepared chronological table. But 
nothing saves time in a work of this kind so well, or makes the facts 
which it contains so available, as a good index. True, in the present in- 
stance, the necessity of an index is to a certain extent obviated by brief 
notes in the margin, which occur at every page. At any rate, the book 
will prove a valuable addition to the family, as well as the school, library, 
and it affords us pleasure to recommend it accordingly. 


The Librarian’s Manual; a Treatise on Bibliography, comprising a 
select and descriptive List of Bibliographical Works ; to which are 
added Sketches of Public Libraries. Illustrated with Engravings. 
By Revpen A. Guitp, A. M., Librarian of Brown University. Small 
quarto, pp. 304. New-York: Charles B. Norton. 


Tuer title page gives acorrect idea of the character of the “ Manual,” 
which is such that there is no one who takes any interest in bibliogra- 
phy who would not find it a valuable addition to his library. It gives 
a descriptive list of four hundred and ninety-five separate works, of the 
first importance, which comprise one thousand nine hundred and sixteen 
volumes. The historical sketches embrace fourteen of the principal libra- 
ries of Europe and America, and are illustrated with well-executed 
engravings. A full table of contents and a copious index considerably 
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enhance the value of the “ Manual” as a work of reference, for those about 
to purchase, or wishing to consult, the best class of books. 


BELLES LETTERS. 

Castle Richmond, a Novel. By Antuony Trou.ope author, of * Doctor 
Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” &c., &e. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 

Few honester English books on Ireland have been written than this. 
But a book may be very honest and contain very little that is worth know- 
ing. In other words, a writer may mean well and succeed badly in his 
undertaking. But such is not the case in the present instance. Mr. 
Trollope is as successful as he is honest and well-disposed, in his “ Castle 
Richmond.” It is evident that he did not cross the channel to make out 
@ case against the Irish, and show how ungrateful they are to the paternal 
government of England, that has always been so liberal in furnishing 
them—penal laws, and giving them a stone, a bullet, or a tract, when 
they asked for bread—a piece of their own loaf! True, it is nothing new 
for an English writer to do justice to the Irish. Indeed, Englishmen of 
genius have done so almost invariably. As instances, suffice it to mention 
Spenser, Byron, Shelley, and Dickens. But we are told that Mr. Trollope 
is more Scotch than English. Assuming this to be true, then we may add 
the names of Scott and Campbell, although neither appears to have 
studied Irish character so carefully as the author of “Castle Richmond.” 
In the opening chapter of the story there is more truth than poetry. We 
transcribe a paragraph or two, which serve to show the spirit in which 
the whole is written, and at the same time to give an idea of the preju- 
dices which England still entertains against those whom she has so long 
and cruelly oppressed : 

“T wonder whether the novel-reading world—that part of it, at least, which 
may honor my pages—will be offended if I lay the plot of this story in Ireland. 
That there is a strong feeling against things Irish, it is impossible to deny. 
Irish servants need not apply ; Irish acquaintances are treated with limited con- 
fidence ; Irish cousins are regarded as being decidedly dangerous ; and Irish 
stories are not popular with the booksellers. 

“For myself, I say that if I ought to know anything about any place, I 
ought to know something about Ireland ; and I do strongly protest against the 
injustice of the above conclusions. Irish cousins I have none ; Irish aequaint- 
ances I have by dozens; and Irish friends also, by twos and threes, whom I 
ean love and cherish—almost as well, perhaps, as though they had been born 
in Middlesex! Irish servants I have had in my house for years, and never had 
one that was faithless, dishonest, or intemperate. I have travelled all over Ire- 
land, closely as few other men can have done, and have never had my portman- 
teau robbed or my pocket picked. At hotels I have seldom locked up my be- 
longings, and my carelessness has never been punished. I doubt whether as 
much can be said of English inns.” 

Like most characteristic Irish stories, a goodly proportion of “Castle 
Richmond ” is devoted to love; and we have abundant evidence that the 
author understands the peculiarities of that passion as it affects the im- 
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pulsive sons and daughters of Erin. The feelings of Clara Desmond, as 
she saw Herbert Fitzgerald, her lover, ride away at nightfall, after he 
had asked and obtained her assurance of love, are beautifully and truth- 
fully described without any apparent effort: 


“She stood gazing after him, as long as her straining eye could catch any 
outline of his figure, as it disappeared through the gloom of the evening. As 
long as she could see him, or fancy that she still saw him, she thought only of 
his excellence; of his high character, his kind heart, his talents—which, in 
her estimation, were ranked perhaps above their real value—his tastes, which 
coincided so well with her own, his quiet, yet manly bearing, his useful pursuits, 
his gait, appearance, and demeanor. All these were of a nature to win the 
heart of such a girl as Clara Desmond ; and then, probably, in some indistinet 
way, she remembered the broad acres to which he was the heir, and comforted 
herself by reflecting that this at least was a match which none would think 
disgraceful for a daughter even of an Earl of Desmond.”—p. 118. 


The scene in the twenty-second chapter, in which the lawyer appears 
and informs young Fitzgerald of the ruin of his prospects, is powerfully 
drawn, and is imbued with a deep and touching pathos. The latter learns 
for the first time, not only that his mother had been married before, but 
that her former husband was still living and now came to claim her prop- 
erty. His grief was deep and great, but it was much more for his moth- 
er’s sake and his beloved Clara’s, than for his own. His painful misgiv- 
ings and impatience, while waiting to know the worst from Mr. Prender- 
gast, the lawyer, are depicted in the author’s happiest style: 

“ He waited, with his watch in his hand, till the dial showed him it was ex- 
actly eight ; and then, with a sinking heart, he walked slowly out of the dining- 
room, along the passage, and into his father’s study. For an instant he stood 
with handle in his hand. He had been terribly anxious for the arrival of this 
moment, but now that it had come, he would almost fain have had it again 
— His heart sunk very low as he turned the lock, and entering, found 

imself in the presence of Mr. Prendergast.”—-p. 242. 

Mr. Prendergast is almost equally sad ; and does all he can to prepare 
Herbert for the terrible news that awaits him—doing what few lawyers 
do in such circumstances—that is, shedding tears of sympathy and regret. 
The dialogue that ensues is creditable to human nature ; for that there are 
lawyers, and sons, and lovers, in real life, like Mr. Prendergast, and 
Herbert Fitzgerald, is not to be doubted, seldom as they are met with. 
We can only make room for one more extract—that in which the effect of 
Fitzgerald’s bankruptey on Lady Desmond, Clara’s mother, is in part 
described : 

“ And again Lady Desmond sat silent, still thinking how she had better speak 
and act. After all, she was not so cruel nor so bad as Herbert Fitzgerald 
thought her. What had the Fitzgeralds done for her that she should sorrow 
for their sorrows? She had lived there, in that old, ugly barrack, long, long 
desolate, full of dreary wretchedness and poverty, and Lady Fitzgerald, in 
her prosperity, had never come to her to soften the hardness of her life. She 
had come over to Ireland a countess and a countess she had been, proud enough 
at first in her little glory—too proud, no doubt; and proud enough afterward 
in her loneliness and poverty ; and there she had lived—alone. Whether the 
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fault had been her own or no, she owed little to the kindness of any one ; for no 
one had done aught to relieve her bitterness. And then her weak, puny child, 
had grown up in the same shade, and was now a lovely woman, gifted with high 
birth, and that special priceless — which high blood so often gives. There 
was a prize now within the walls of that old barrack—something to be won— 
something for which a man would strive, and a mother smile that her son 
might win it. And now Lady Fitzgerald had come to her. She had never 
complained of this, she said to herself. The bargain between Clara Desmond 
and Herbert Fitzgerald might be good for both of them, and let it be made and 
settled as a bargain, Young Herbert Fitzgerald had money and position ; her 
daughter had beauty and high blood. Let it be a bargain. But in all this 
there was nothing to make her love that rich, prosperous family at Castle Rich- 
mond. There are those whose nature it is to love new-found friends at a few 
hours’ warning, but the Countess of Desmond was not one of them. The bar- 
gain had becn made, and her daughter would have been able to perform her 
ae it. She was still able to give that which she had stipulated to give. 

ut Herbert Fitzgerald was now a bankrupt and could give nothing! Would 
it not have been madness to suppose that the bargain should still hold good ?” 


We will not mar the pleasure which is in store for those who have not 
yet read the story, by entering into any further details in regard to the 
plot. Suffice it to say, that though simple in its construction, the brief 
extracts we have quoted give but a faint idea of its true character ; but, for 
the sake of the ladies, we will add that Fitzgerald not only gets over his 
embarrassments and troubles, but becomes richer as well as more happy 
than he had ever expected, even before he had seen lawyer Prendergast ; 
which, of course, could not have happened had not the beautiful Clara 
fallen to his lot after all. 


Memorials of Thomas Hood, collected, arranged and edited by his Daughter, 
with a Preface and Notes by his Son, illustrated with Copies from his 
own Sketches, in two vols. l6mo. Boston: Ticknor & Field. 1860. 


The present generation at least will not easily forget Tom Hood. No 
other modern humorist has so many admirers; and there are few who do 
not love the man quite as much as they admire the poet. There is much 
in the present volumes to show that he deserves all ; although they con- 
tain little praise. His son and daughter have evinced excellent taste and 
a judicious discrimination. They have printed nothing for which the 
poet would have any reason to blush, were it possible for him to read the 
“ Memoriuls,” and nothing which is not more or less interesting to the 
reading public. If all biographers were equally careful and faithful to 
their trust, the sons and daughters of genius could exercise a frankness 
in their conversation and letters which too many recent works warn them 
against. No one doubts that Hood, as well as Moore, has said many 
things which, if published, would seem harsh, and perhaps tend to lower 
the author as a man, if not as a poet, in public estimation ; for even the 
most genial—those who make us laugh most, and feel deepest for the 
miseries of others, are still human, and as such have their weaknesses. 
This is particularly true of those who, like Hood, have to struggle against 
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disease and poverty. But it is due not only to the author’s own memory, 
but also to the living, that every incautious, angry, or censorious remark, 
however wittily made, should not be published, merely to pander to a 
morbid curiosity. We have seen this but too painfully illustrated in such 
recent works as the Life of Miss Bronté, Humboldt’s Correspondence, 
ete. The contrast renders the “Memorials” all the more agreeable. 
Let us open what page we may in either volume, we are sure to find 
something that is pleasant, without any alloy of ill-nature, envy, or jeal- 
ousy ; something that warms our sympathies, and teaches us to make 
allowance for the failings of our neighbors, even when we have suffered 
from them ourselves. Although the biographers disclaim all pretensions 
to literary merit in the filial duty they have so well performed, they fur- 
nish several anecdotes which are as happily related as they are interesting 
and characteristic in themselves. The following will serve as an ex- 
ample : 


“In the early part of his residence at Wanstead, my father’s boyish spirit of 
fun broke out as usual. On one occasion, some boys were caught by him in 
the act of robbing an orchard; with the assistance of the gardener, they were 
dragged trembling into the house My mother’s father happened to be staying 
there, an imposing-looking old gentleman, who had not forgotten his scholastic 
dignity when looking on anything in the shape of a boy. A hint to him suf- 
ficed, and he assumed an arm-chair and the character of a J P. for the county. 
The frightened offenders were drawn up before him, and formally charged by 
my father with the theft, which was further proved by the contents of their 
poeke ts. The judge, assuming a@ severe air, imm diately sentenced them to 
instant execution by hanging on the cherry-tree. I can recollect being prompted 
by my father to kneel down and intereede for the culprits, and my frightened 
erying and the solemn faree of the whole scene had its due effect on the offend- 
ers. Down on their knees they dropped in a row, sobbing and whining most 
piteously, and vowing never ‘to do so no more.’ My father, thinking them 
sufficiently punished, gave the hint, and they were as solemnly pardoned, my 
father and grandfather laughing heartily to see the celerity with which they 
made off.”"—Vol. i., p. 39. 


Some of Mrs. Hood’s letters are charming. Occasionally they appear 
as if they had been touched by the hand of the humorist in his happiest 
moments. Writing to Mrs. Elliot from Coblentz. she says: 


**So much for Hood’s New Year's eve. T must now tell you my story about 
the Christmas pudding. The Lieutenant was with us on Christmas day, and 
enjoyed my plum-pudding so much, that I promised to make one for him 
Hood threatened to play some tricks with it—either to pop in bullets or ten- 
penny nails; and | watched over my work with great vigilance, so that it was 
put in to boil without any misfortune 

‘**T went to bed early, telling Gradle to put it, when done, into the drawing- 
room till the morning. Hood was writing, and says it was put down smoking 
under his very nose, and the spirit of mischief was irresistibl: I had bought 
a groschen’s worth of new white wooden skewers that very morning. He cut 
them a little shorter than the pudding’s diameter, and poked them in across and 
across in all directions, so neatly that I never pereeived any sign of them when 
I packed and sealed it up the next day for De Frank’s man to earry over to 
Ehrenbreitstein. He eame to thank me, and praised it highly. I find that 
while I was out of the room, Hood asked him if it was not well trussed, and he 
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answered him ‘ yes’ so gravely that Hood thought he meditated some joke in 
retaliation, and was on his guard. At the ball the truth came out—he ac tually 
thought it was some new method of making plum-puddings, and gave me 
credit for the wood-work. He had invited two of his brother officers to lunch 
upon it, and Hood wanted to persuade me that the ‘Cardinal’ officer had 
swallowed one of the skewers! Now was not this an abominable trick ?” 


In one of his usual epistles to Dr. Elliot, a highly esteemed friend, 
Hood writes : 


“T have but just heard from Dickens, who has been out of town, I suspect, 
hunting for a loe ality for his nexttale. At least, he was twice in the country 
when I called lately. I am sorry to say his interest at the Sanatorium has been 
pre-engaged. It appears to me that Mrs K. has come rather late int the field, 
and Dickeus implies that the candidates are very numerous. 

* Here follows his answer: ‘I can't state in figures (not very well remember- 
ing how to get be yond a million) the number of candidates for the Sanatorium 
matronship, but if you will ask your little boy to trace figures in the beds of 
your garden, beginning at the front wall, going down to the ericket-ground, 
coming back to the wall again, and carrying over to the next door, and will 
then set a skilfu! accountant to add up the whole, the produet, as the tutor’s 
assistants say, will give you the amount required I have pledged myself 
(being assured of her capab ility) to support a near relation of Miss E y 
otherwise, I need not say how glad I should have been to forward any wish of 
yours 





But to extract all that is amusing and interestiug in the “ Memorials,” 
would be to transcribe two thirds of both volumes, and our limits will 
not admit any more. The letters from Ostend which commence at the 
close of the first volume, are as agreeable specimens of the epistolary 
style as any lover of gay and playful humor need wish to see—es- 
pecially those to Dr. Elliot and Mr. Dilke. Here and there we have an epi- 
gram, a sonnet, or a songin the author’s best vein ; and there are several of 
these that are to be found in no other work that we have seen. And 
equally attractive are the extracts from the poet’s commonplace book, 
and “ memoranda from pocket-book” near the close of the second volume. 
It is, however, too much the habit to regard Hood as amusing only. Most 
of his productions are indeed of the gay and sportive kind; but there are 
some even of his jests which are imbued with a deep and thrilling pathos. 
No poem of equal extent has made a more lasting impression than his 
“Song of the Shirt,’ or bas excited a more profound sympathy for the 
unhappy seamstresses of London, whose miseries it has delineated but too 
truly. But that he could be grave and lofty when he ¢ ‘hose—often soz ving 
as high as some of the best masters in pathos—he has I ft us more than 
presumptive evidence. For example, there are few if any finer flights of 
the same kind in our language than his “Ode to the Moon,” from which 
we quote the opening stanza, and with it close our notice of the “Me- 
morials,” 


“ Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led! 
Art thou that huntress of the silver bow 
Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou tread 
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Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below, 

Like the wild chamois on her Alpine snow, 

Where hunters never climbed—seeure from dread ? 

A thousand ancient fancies | have read 

Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought, 
Wondrous and bright, 
I pon the silver light, 

Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought.” 

l. The Sea ul the Sat : Notes on F Ince an l Italy, and other Lite rary 
Rematns of Re Walter Colton With a Memoir. By Rev. Henry 
T. Cueever, author of “The Island World of the Pacitic,’ “ The 
Whale and his Captors,’ &e. 

2. Deck and Port, or Incidents of a Cruise in the United States Frigate 
Congress to California. With Sketches of Rw Janetro, Valpa (Uso, 
Lina, Honolulu. By Rev. Watrer Cotron, U.S.N. Author of 
“Ship and Shore,” &e. 

3. Land and Lee in the Bosphorus and Egean ; or, Views of Constantinople 
and Athens. By Rev. Wavrer Cotron. Edited from the Notes and 


Manuscripts of the Author, by Rev. Hleury 'T. Cheever 


4. The Land of Gold; or, Three Years in California. By Rev. Wacrer 
COLTON, 

§. Ship and Shore in Madeira. Lisbon, and the Mediterranean. 13y Rev. 
Watrer Coron. Revised from the Journal of a Cruise in the 


Frigate Constellation, by Rev. Henry 'T. Cheever. 
New-York: D. W. Evans & Co. 1860. 


Tuere is much variety in these volumes, and more agreeable, entertain. 
ing, Suggestive reading than is often to be met with within similar bounds 
in the most pretentious writings of the present day. The author travelled 
extensively by sea and land; and was always eareful to note for future 
use whatever struck him as interesting or instructive Ile has in turn 
occupied the positions of a ship-chaplain, a missionary, and an editor, and 
while appearing to have conscientiously and fully performed his duties in 
every instance, he always found time to devote to the favorite business 
of authorship; although, when overtaken by death, searcely any of his 
best papers were ready for publication. But fortunately he had a friend 
who was able and willing to prepare his pro luctions for the press, and do 
justice to his memory, as the volumes before us sufficiently prove. The 
Rey. Mr. Cheever has acquitted himself ecreditably as an editor, adding 
several of the author’s manuscripts which were never before published, 
together with a well-written memoir of his life 

It is needless now to describe the productions of Mr. Colton; they are 
well known by his countrymen from one end of the Union to the other; 
most of them being among the most popular works in the school libraries 
of several States. The volumes which have been most read are those 


entitled “Ship and Shore in Madeira, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean, 
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and “ Land and Lee in the Bosphorus ard Egean; or Views of Constan- 
tinople and Athens.”? Although the former was the first of the author's 
productions which he ventured to publish in book form, it is undoubtedly 
au agreeable book of travels. There is a freshness in its pages which is 
always attractive. But he is much more elaborate, thoughtful, accurate, 
and entertaining in his “ Land and Lee,” which gives a truer insight into 
the manners, customs, social and political conditions, and religions of the 
Greeks and Turks, than any other volume of similar size and design with 
which we are acquainted. In the “Sea and the Sailor’ we have “ notes” 
on France and Italy, whose greatest fuult is their brevity—notes from 
which tourists of the present day, who are ambitious to appear in print, 
wight learn a useful lesson. Yet, perhaps, the most readable of the 
whole series is “ The Land of Gold,” which consists of graphic and lively 
descriptions of California and its inhabitants during the exciting period 
when the gold fever raged with most violence. The publishers have 
done their part well, issuing the five volumes in uniform size and style— 
clearly printed and tastefully bound. 


The Works of Shake speare, the text curefully restored according to the first 
editions ; with Introductory Notes, original and selected, and a Life of 
the Poet, by the Rey. I. N. Hupsonx, A. M.; in eleven volumes. Bos- 
ton and Cambrid James Munroe & Co. 


re - 
ta) 


Mr. Hupson’s edition of the great dramatist is already known to most 
of our readers. It is based on the famous Chiswick edition, first publish- 
ed in 1526, and of which it is as nearly an imitation as the important re- 
cent emendations and corrections in the Shakespearian text render judi- 
cious. The corruptions of former editions, introduced as corrections, are 
now omitted: the true reading being restored as nearly as possible, by 
comparison with the folio of 1625; and this is done without any ostenta- 
tion of critical acumen, or superior learning. This is the first time the 
Chiswick edition has been reprinted in this country, notwithstanding its 
popularity in England ; and the aim of the American editor has been to 
retain its advantages without its defects, 

An elaborate criticism is given to each play, in the form of an introdue- 
tion. The notes are not copious, and they are seldom long, but they are 
quite sufficient for the scholar and the intelligent reader. Indeed, they are 
far preferable to those tedious disquisitions of other editors which are eal- 
culated to bewilder rather than to enlighten the student. In the closing vol- 
ume, we have a well-written life of the poet, together with his minor poems 
and sonnets, and an historical sketch of the drama. But Mr. Hudson has 
made one serious Omission, Had he given us a good general index to the 
whole series in the first or eleventh volume, he would have greatly enhanced 
the value of his labors. We have, indeed, a list of all the plays at the begin- 
ning of the work, with the numbers of the volumes in which they respectively 
appear. But this is not sufficient. There are many facts in the introductions 
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and notes which it would be important to be able to turn to without loss 
of time. Upon the whole, however, we know of no edition containing an 
equal amount of matter in addition to the pure text, which can be said to 


be at once so convenient, neat, accurate, and cheap as this. 


The Complete Works of Lord Bacon. 12 vols. 12mo. Boston: Brown & 
Taggard. 

This is another enterprise which deserves to be encouraged. We have 
seen a specimen volume ; and as to its style, suffice it to say that it is uni- 
form with that of Carlyle’s Essays, issued in spring last, in four beautiful 
volumes, by the same publishers. The new edition will embrace all the 
productions known to have emanated from Bacon. His greatest work is 
that entitled Instauration of the Sciences, of which the Novum Organum, 
written in Latin, forms a second part. The latter is the chief foundation 
of his fame ; it is by far the most elaborate and most philosophical he has 
written. The following aphorism, with which it opens, gives an insight 
into the character of the whole: “Man, who is the servant and interpreter 
of nature, can act and understand no further than he has, either in opera- 
tion, or in contemplation, observed of the method and order of nature.” 
The principles of philosophy so ably expounded in the second book of the 
Novum Organum, is called the inductive method, and the author gener- 
ally gets the credit of having originated it, although it is beyond question 
that other philosophets had taught it before him. ‘The true credit to 
which he is justly entitled is that of having been the first to explain and 
exemplify it, so as to place it within the reach of all minds of ordi- 
nary intelligence. His Essays are, however, the most universally read 
of all his writings. This popularity he accounts for himself, by observ- 
ing that they “come home to men’s business and bosoms; and like the 
late new half-pence, the pieces are small and the silver is good.” Among 
his other productions are his famous treatise “ Of the Wisdom of the 
Ancients,’ “ Felicities of Queen Elizabeth's Reign,’ “A Ilistory of King 
Henry VII.’ &c. An edition containing all the great inductive philoso- 
pher’s writings cannot fail to prove acceptable to the thinkers of America. 


Life Before Him. A Novel. 12mo., pp. 397. New-York: W. A. 


Townsend & Co. 1860. 


The book bearing this unpretending title is not of the “sensation” kind. 
It contains no accounts of atrocious murders, or startling crimes against 
the laws of property or morality. No effort is made in its pages to 
pander to a morbid taste. In short, it is a simple story of every-day 
life, in which no attempt is made even to “ point a moral.” But is it 
anything the worse for all this? By no means. If it has not been as 
much read as dozens of other recent stories, it is not because its real 
merits are not superior to those of most of them. The characters of 
Mr. Ashley, Major Shelton, and Warren Hoffman, are faithfully de- 
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lineated, and their conversations on various snbjects are replete with 
those judicious, instructive thoughts which indicate a high degree of 
culture, much good sense, and no slight acquaintance with the secret 
workings of the heart. To those who prefer what is thoughtful and re- 
fining to what is coarse and meretricious, we would commend * Life Be- 
fore Him.” 


Woods and Waters. By Alfred B. Street. 12mo. New-York: Michael 
Doolady. 1860. 


There is more true poetry in this volume than in many performances 
given in the form of verses and styled poems. The author loves Nature 
in her wild simplicity. Born and brought up in a part of the country 
where her aspect is most lively and picturesque, he has learned to study 
her minutely and deeply ; so that in reading his scenic descriptions, one 
almost thinks he feels the bracing air of the hills and woodlands on his 
brow, and sees around him those objects, animate and inanimate, ever in 
motion, or ever varying, which tend most to impart animation to the land- 
scape— 

“ Colors mingle, features join, 
And lines converge : the fainter parts retire ; 
The fairer eminent in life advance ; 
And every image on its neighbor smiles.” 

The graphic and spirited sketches thus given are interspersed with 
dialogues often highly dramatie and full of vivacity ; in which we are 
shown, as in a picture, all the characteristics of rural life, as modified in 
our time, by the encroachments of civilization. And in spite of this modi- 
fication, we are frequently reminded of such exciting scenes as those in 
Cooper’s “ Deerslayer” and “ Wept of Wish-ton-Wish ;” although there 
is no more striking or agreeable feature in the volume before us than its 
genuine freshness and originality. It is pleasant to find so attractive and 
good a book bearing the imprint of a worthy, spirited young publisher, 
for it may be regarded as almost an earnest of a career at once useful and 
prosperous. 


Leaves of Grass. 12mo., pp. 456. Boston: Thayer & Eldridge. 


If it be an essential attribute of poetry to afford pleasure and delight to 
the mind, in proportion as the latter is refined by culture, the perform- 
ances, entitled “ Leaves of Grass,” have little claim, considered as a poem, 
to that title; forin no work of the same size have we ever read so much 
that is disgusting and repulsive. The author seems to exult in being as 
indecent, obscene, and profane as possible. This is the more to be regret- 
ted, because, in the midst of a great deal of the silliest twaddle, and the 
most unmeaning bombast, we find thoughts of rare beauty and striking 


force, wonderful felicity of expression, and imagery, at once the boldest 
and most pleasing. Nor are the passages of the latter kind by any means 
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few; although, undoubtedly, the predominating qualities throughout the 
book are coarseness and vulgarity; so that we often meet with whole 
stanzas which are too filthy to be quoted. There is a modesty in nature 
herself, which those who understand her will not overstep; but Walt 
Whitman (for this we understand is the name of the would-be Homer) 
goes beyond nature, or rather, in most cases, he fails to reach her. Decency 
requires that we sometimes draw a veil over what is natural; but though 
such is hidden by common consent, it is not absurd or revolting like many 
of the images and precepts of Mr. Walt Whitman. We have, now, nei- 
ther time nor space to illustrate our remarks by suitable extracts. We 
will, however, give two or three, which we think will sufficiently justify 
our views, if they do not give a correct idea of the true character of 
“ Leaves of Grass.” Such egotism and bravado as the following, are to be 
found at almost every page: 
“1 believe in the flesh, and in the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part 
and tag of me is a miracle 
Divine am I, inside and out, and I make holy what- 
ever I touch, or am touched from, 
The seent of these arm-pits, aroma finer than prayer, 
This head more than churches, bibles, and all the creeds. 
If | worship any particular thing, it shall be some of 
the spread of my own body "—De 55 
Be it observed, that this is chaste and decent compared to what follows, 
but which we take care to omit. Nor is he, generally, much more pleas- 
ing or poetical in his scenic descriptions. Thus in describing a sea-fight, 
he sings (’): 
“We had received some eighteen pound shots under the water, 
On our lower gun-deck two large piece s burst at 
the first fire, killing all around, and blowing up overhead.”’"—p. 78 


As a specimen of his patriotism, we give one stanza : 


“To you of New-England, 
To the man of the sea-side State, and of Pennsylvania, 
To the Canadian of the North—to the Southerner I 
love, 
These with ; erfect trust, to depict you as myself— 
the germs are in all men; 
I believe the main purport of these states is to be found 
a superb friendship, exalte, previously unknown, 
Because | perceive it waits, and has been always wait- 
ing in all men.”—p. 374 


Leaving poetry out of the question, it would be difficult to find duller 
prose than this. Yet, as we have said, Walt Whitman can be occasionally 
musical, tender and pathetic. As an instance, we quote a part of a death- 
bed scene, which is as beautifully drawn as it is truthful and touching : 

“ When the dull nights are over, and the dull days also, 


When the soreness of lying so much in bed is over, 


When the physician, after long putting off, gives the silent and terrible look for 
au answer, 
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When the children come hurried and weeping, and the brothers and sisters have 
been sent for, 


When medicines stand unused on the shelf. and the camphor-smell has per- 
vaded the rooms, 

When the faithful hand of the living does not desert the hand of the dying, 

When the twitehing lips press lightly on the forchead of the dying, i 

When the breath ceases and the pulse of the heart ceases, 

Then the corpse-limbs stretch on the bed, and the living look upon them, 

They are palpable as the living are palpable 

The living look upon the corpse with their eyesight, 

But without eyesight lingers a different living and looks curiouslg on the corpse.” 
Nor is this, by any means, the best we could cull from the pages of 


“Leaves of Grass.” We have read and re-read in it many passages much 
more exquisite; but nevertheless, we cannot regard Walt Whitman as a 
true poet. That he has genius there can be no doubt, though it is cer- 
tainly not of a high order. In wading through his uncouth rhapsodies, 
we are reminded of the pompous, but generally empty speeches which 
Homer puts into the mouth of Paris, especially of that line in which he 
makes Helen inform us that the braggart libertine was but ill supplied 
with sense— 
Tobrep & obr’ dp vd gpcves Iyncter, br’ Up’ nid 
i dovrat 

The publishers have done their part well. A better printed book, 
coming even from Boston, we have not seen ina good while. We have 
never seen Walt Whitman to our knowledge ; nor do we know anything 
of him further than we learn from his hook, but we think there is reason 
to fear that he will be too much read by a class of persons not capable of 
picking the diamonds out of the putrescent filth in which they are im- 
bedded. 


How to Enjoy Life ; or, Physical and Mental Hygiene. By William M. 
Cornell. 12mo., pp. 860. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 
New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860, 


The author of this work has written much and well. As profes or of 
phy siology and hygiene in one of our principal medical colleges, and one 
having a large practice as a physician, he has had opportunities of tho- 
roughly studying the subjects which he treats in this volume ; and it is 
evident that he has fully availed himself of them. Ie has omitted noth- 
ing that could reasonably be expected in any work of equal extent on 
hygiene; but he has given us not a little which few would expect in a 
book of three times its size, but which is not the less interesting on this 
account. We could fill pages with examples of this kind; but the space 
which we have now left will only admit of the following brief extract: “It 


is questionable whether the system of advertising, so prevalent at present in 


m=? 


cities, that such a one will preach on a certain subject, at a certain time 
or place, is wise or right. Does it not look a little too much like the 
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catchpenny advertisements of itinerant lecturers 2 More especially is this 
practice questionable in a pastor, for two reasons: first, because the 
parish, having settled him, expect he will preach without publishing it in 
& newspaper; and second, it may seriously interfere with the arrange- 
ments of some more humble, but less ostentatious brother, who may 


preach at the same hour, but not choose to herald it by a flourish of 


trumpets.” The remarks of this character, on various subjects, which the 
author pertinently introduces here and there, serve as an agreeable fea- 
ture in “Ilo to Enjoy Life.” 


Morris's Poetical Works, in blue and gold. New-York: Scribner. 


F The new edition of Morris's works, at once beautiful, cheap, and com- 
plete, as it is, will not a little increase the popularity already almost uni- 
versal, of our national song writer. Iaving already given our estimate 
of the intrinsic merits of his poems, attempting to indicate the secret of 
the wonderful fascination which they have now exercised for nearly a 
quarter of a century among all classes—especially among the cultivated— 
wherever the English language is spoken, we need only observe here that 
in the “blue and gold” yolume we have a number of new effusions, in 
the poet’s happiest vein. 


The Linton Family ; ov, the Fashion of this World. By Saran IL. Brap- 
FoRD, author of “ Lenie,’ “Ups and Downs,’ “The Silver Lake 
Stories.” l2mo., pp. 320. New-York: Pudney & Russell. 1860 

We confess we are no admirers of modern fiction. It is but seldom we 
read a novel, scarcely ever, except when required by duty. Not but we 
like the genuine article. Such, as for example, as Fielding’s Tom Jones, 

Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, Goldsmith’s 

Vicar of Wakefield, Cooper’s Spy, or last, though not least, Miss Edge- 

worth’s Leonora. We imagine there are not many who have tasted the 

sweets of these that have any very high admiration for the stories of the 
present day, even when declared five hundred times in one advertisement. 
occupying a whole page, or two, in a newspaper, to be the best ever 
written. Occasionally, however, a good tale makes its appearance ; but, 
except it is of the “ sensation” kind, it is not appreciated. Men and 
women of taste, indeed, reed and commend it: nay, an “enterprising pub- 
lisher” may proclaim that twenty thousand copies of it have been sold in 
one week; but at the same time it is not popular in the ordinary sense of 
the term. It has this advantage, however, over that which is * popular’ 

—its readers increase after the first six months while those of the latter 

diminish, though perhaps not in so fast a ratio. One makes a noise, as it 

were, for a few weeks, and falls into oblivion: the other makes its way 

silently but steadily, until it takes the rank of a standard work. , 


Of the latter character is the present story, if we are not much mistaken. 
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It will astonish nobody ; but it will interest and instruct thousands. There 
is nothing “ thrilling” in its pages; but a good deal that is thoughtful and 
sensible—many a useful lesson of a kind not easily forgotten. There is 
nothing intricate in the plot; but it is so constructed that it awakens a 
lively interest at the outset. Our curiosity is fully excited when we reach 
the third chapter, and enter into the spirit of the dialogue between Grace 
and Walter, which is thus introduced by the latter: “ Come, Gracie, it is 
too lovely to be sitting here over these books; let us go and take a 
ramble by the stream.” Grace readily assents; and as readily accepts 
the invitation. We would gladly transcribe the dialogue which follows, 
but it is too long for our space, though in reading it one is rather sorry 
that it is not longer ; and to give a fragment would be something like 
plucking a leaf from the rose. A remark or two from each, however, 
will give an idea of its character : 

“ Tlave you spoken to grandmamma about this, Walter?” 

“Of course not, Gracie, before speaking to you. I have not presumed too 
much, have I, in taking it for granted that you feel a deeper interest in my 
future than grandmamma, or any one else—you are really going to be my 
‘ little wifey’ some day , are you not, Gracie 7” 

His face was very earnest now, as he bent it toward me in the moonlight 

“ Do you really mean it, Walter?” I asked, looking at him. “I thought this 
talk about ‘ little wifey” was all fun.’ 

«Tre ally mean it, Gracie.” 

“ Walter, Lam ve ry young ; only fifteen.” 

* And Gracie, I am very young, only twenty ; but youth is a weakness of 
which we shall be getting the better every day we live,” &e. 

The reader who knows anything of love will easily understand that the 
walk made, by moonlight, under such circumstances, was neither hurried 
nor wearisome. But it is as a delineator of the hollowness and vanity of 
metropolitan fashion, as contrasted with the happy, innocent simplicity of 
country life, that our authoress is most interesting and instructive. In 
order to present both pictures in relief, she brings Grace Linton, the 
heroine, from a quiet country home to the city. Here she meets with 
all kinds of characters, and relating her experience in the form of an 
autobiography, she gives portraitures from life of faithless lovers and 
heartless coquettes; and here and there for variety’s sake, identifies a 
hypocrite with a knave. To the ladies, “The Linton Family” will prove 
especially attractive; for it is calculated to lay a stronger hold on their 
sympathies than any story of similar character it has long been our 
privilege to read. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 
A History of Williams College. By Rev. Carvin Durree. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co. 8vo, pp. 432. 1860. 
We have often read works much better written and more attractive than 
this. But it is not the book that affords most pleasure that is always the 
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most instructive; and they are the best writers, after all, who add most to 
our stock of knowledge. True, Mr. Durfee does not tell us much that is 
new, but he tells us a good deal that is interesting, not only to those who 
have been educated at Williams College, or to whom the institution is 
endeared as the Alma Mater of father or grandfather, but to all who take 
an interest in the cause of collegiate education in America. It would be 
invidious to find fault with a work of this kind because its periods are not 
always well rounded, and sometimes contain superfluous words, or because 
here and there we meet with a mistaken date, or with a passage in which 
the learning or talents of an admired friend are over-estimated. The au- 
thor’s own remarks in reference to the task he has undertaken, may well 
disarm criticism. In his preface he says: “ Still it falls far short of reach- 
ing his own ideal of what such a history should be. Ile has not reached 
the standard at which he aimed. He sensibly feels that the college de- 
serves a far more worthy memorial.” 

We have no sympathy with critics that would attack an author who is 
thus modest, even if his book, instead of containing anything valuable, 
were disfigured with blemishes. But there are really no serious faults in 
Mr. Durfee’s “History.” We have no acquaintance with the institution 
of which he treats, yet we have been much interested in the perusal of his 
book. The introduction, which is in the form of a letter from the pen of 
Governor Washburn, embraces many agreeable reminiscences, and affords 
a pretty good insight into the modes of instruction, and principles of gov- 
ernment, practised in the college. Among the biographical sketches, those 
of Ephraim Williams and President Griffin will best repay perusal. The 
religious history of the college forms another interesting feature in the 
work, although the author’s views on this subject seem, occasionally, some- 
what prejudiced. The will of Col. Williams, the munificent founder of 
the institution, is given in an Appendix, with various other,documents of 
more or less interest. The * History of Williams College” has also the 
advantages of portraits and other engravings, a general index, and large 
and clear typography. 

History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes, to the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Mitman, D. D. In 8 vols 
New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


We have had the pleasure of examining some specimen sheets of the 
American edition, now in press, of Dean Milman’s “ Latin Christianity.’ 
Of the work itself little need be said. In point of literary merit and re- 
liableness, it takes rank with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Hume’s History of England, and Hallam’s History of the Middle 
Ages. Before Dr. Milman had undertaken this at all, he had attained 
high distinction as an author, both in poetry and prose. His dramas 
entitled “The Martyr of Antioch,” “The Fall of Jerusalem,” “ Anne 
Boleyn,” and “ Belshazzar,” though not designed for the stage, have been 
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ofter acted, in aristocratic circles, and they have still many admirers as 
literary efforts. Dean Milman is also the author of a History of the Jews, 
in three volumes, which is confessedly a standard work. As to his learn- 
ing, there can be no doubt of its being profound, since he has been Professor 
in Oxford University for many years. No one but a scholar could have 
written his Latin Christianity, which, indeed, is sufficiently evident from 
the work itself. It is the standard Protestant authority not only in Eng- 
land, but also in France, and to a great extent in Germany. We perceive 
that the first volume of the American edition is to be issued in October, 
from the Riverside press, Cambridge, Mass. While fully equalling the 
last London edition, from which it is taken, in typography, and surpassing 
it in the portableness and convenience of its size, it will be little if any- 
thing more than half the price of the latter. 


The Life of Daniel Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan 
of India. By Josiah Bateman, M. A., Rector of North Gray, Kent ; 
his Son-in-law and first Chaplain. With Portraits, Maps, and Illus. 
trations. S8yo. pp. 744. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


There are not many divines whose Life would afford materials for so 
large and interesting a volume as this. Not that Dr. Wilson’s has been 
distinguisi.ed by any very remarkable incidents, but he has travelled 
much, lived much in foreign countries, thought much; and written much. 
From his youth he appears to have been amiable, religious and studious. 
Unlike most clergymen of the Church of England who obtain preferment, 
he owed his elevation to his own perseverance, industry, and talent; for 
although the son of respectable, though humble parents, he had no great 
friends to interest themselves in his behalf. It may indeed be doubted, 
accordingly, whether, if he had remained at home, he would ever haye 
gota mitre. 

When he was made Bishop of Calcutta, several others had refused to 
accept the boon; and with very good reason of a worldly nature, 
since four other bishops had been prostrated in a very short time by the 
overwhelming duties they had to perform in the same see. Ile was 
fully aware of the difficulties he had to encounter; so that he tells us 
in his diary : “ 1 was compelled by conscience and by an indescribable 
desire to sacrifice myself, if God should accept the offering and the 
emergency should arise.” The emergency did arise when he was fifty- 
four years old; and it is sufficiently evident from his previous character, 
that ambition for the honor of the mitre was not his motive in leaving 
friends and home to take up his residence, and undertake onerous duties. in 
a climate which had proved so fatal to several of his brethren. ; 


It is not the less true, however, that he raised himself to distinction. as 
we have said, by his own unaided efforts. All that his father was able to 
do for him as a means of setting him up in the world, was to bind him as 
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an apprentice for seven years to a silk manufacturer. No apprentice 
could have been more obedient, or more industrious ; but at the same time 
he found leisure to study. His first thought in relation to the ministry 
was to become a missionary. A clergyman who took an interest in his 
case enabled him to enter St. Edmond’s Hall; and soon after he was or- 
dained and placed in the curacy of Chobham and Bisley. He was not 
long in this position, when he got the better curacy of Worton, and soon 
after became minister of St. John’s Chapel; Bedford Row, London. Here 
his scholarship attracted attention, and he was made tutor at Oxford, and 
subsequently Vicar of Islington. No ordinary man could have made this 
progress in the Church of England without being connected in any way 
with the governing class ; and once possessed of the rich living of Islington, 
he had no need to go to India or elsewhere in the evening of life, if he 
had only consulted his personal well-being and comfort 

But the volume before us is not a mere narrative of the life of Dr. 
Wilson. His letters, and the extracts from his journal, are much more 
valuable than his biography, truly interesting and instructive as the latter 
is. He gives a more correct insight into the habits, customs, and social, 
religious, and political views of the Hindoos, than any other recent writer, 
save Mr. Ilills, whose History of British India is the most complete and 
reliable we have. Altogether, independently of the Bishop’s theological 
views, his Life, as presented in this book, is replete with instruction and 
encouragement. The work is, in brief, one which may be read with profit 
and pleasure by the seekers after truth, and the admirers of well-directed 
talents among all denominations of Christians; and it is gotten up in su- 
perior style by the American publishers. 


The Lifi of Cardinal Ximenez. by the Rey. Dr. Von Herexe, of Tiibin- 
gen. Translated from the German by the Rey. Canon Darton. 
8vo., pp. 581. London: Catholic Publishing Company, Charles 
Dolman, Manager. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 1860. 


Cardinal Ximenez is not to be regarded merely as an ecclesiastic. No 
man of his time exercised a more powerful influence on the nation to which 
he belonge a This will be easily understood when it is remembered that 
he was the confessor of Queen Isabella of Spain, when the fleet was fitted 
up that enabled Columbus to discover America, There is more than pre- 
sumptive evidence that the queen was not a little influenced by her con- 
fessor; and he was held in equal esteem by King Ferdinand, who, imme- 
diately after the great discovery was made, had him appointed Archbishop 
of Toledo, subsequently availing himself of his wisdom and talents in 
the affairs of government. Instead of squandering his revenues in idle 
pomp and display, the good bishop devoted them to the founding of an 
institution of learning, which has continued to the present day to main- 
tain a high character, namely, the University of Alcala. He was also 
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the first to publish a Polyglot Bible, which he did while performing, at 
intervals, several other literary labors. 

After producing a reform among the clergy of all Spain, he became 
one of the principal ministers of Philip the Fair, at whose death he was 
appointed Regent of the kingdom, and soon after he obtained the cardinal’s 
hat. Thus we see that Ximenez was the Richelieu of Spain; and 
although the University of Alcala has not attained such celebrity as the 
French Academy, the Spanish ecclesiastic was quite as great a man, and 
as munificent a patron of the arts and sciences, as the illustrious Min- 
ister of Le Grand Monarque. 

Yet how little is the former known, especially in this country, as 
compared with the latter. The volume before us gives an interesting 
narrative of the life and times of Cardinal Ximenez—one which may be 
read with profit and pleasure by all denominations of Christians, and 
which claims the particular attention of all who respect the memory 
of one of the most munificent patrons of literature which Spain pro- 
duced in her palmiest days. 


Echoes of Europe, or Word Pictures of Travel. By E. K. WASHINGTON. 
8vo., pp. 697. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860, 


Mr. Washington is a shrewd observer; and what is still better, he is 
liberal in his views—free from national and other prejudices. To these 
qualifications he adds that of a graphic and attractive writer ; so that, turn 
to almost any page of his book we are pretty sure to find something 
which, if it is not altogether new, is at least invested with new interest. 
Whether in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, or Germany, he 
gives us the facts as he saw them, without any coloring—“ naught exten- 
uating, and setting down naught in malice.” He makes no effort to 
conciliate European favor either for himself or his book, by fulsome 
adulation of those, capable of more or less influencing public opinion, 
whom he has met with in his travels; and he is equally manly and in- 
dependent in speaking of his own countrymen. No fault is more common 
with our tourists than to compare whatever attracts their attention to 
something at home, which they think similar, generally giving the palm of 
superiority to the latter. Mr. Washington, does the reverse of this without 
exciting the least doubt as to his patriotism. Thus, in speaking of poetry, 
he says (page 257): “It is astonishing, or else not, how slightly poetry 
flourishes in America. Perhaps if an action were brought, by America, 
against the Muses to show cause why they had not given us more of the 
poetic, they might rejoin by finding some in the one twentieth part of 
what Willis calls his poems; also find a few entire pieces—perhaps three 
or four of each—in Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier. They could also 
allege the whole of Poe in extenuation. Of him, it may be said, that he ap- 
proaches more nearly the essential feeling of the poetic than any other 
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person—inasmuch that he is a poet even toa ‘t.’” The remark that fol- 
lows this is rather harsh: it hardly does justice to the author of Evan- 
geline. We reproduce it, however, as proof that the author is not afraid 
to give free expression to his views: “ But Longfellow’s wretched mass 
of diluted stuff in ‘ Hiawatha’ and ‘ Miles Standish’s Courtship,’ where he 
tries to make the plain, old, coarse Puritan court in hexameters, as well 
as the entire train of ‘ female contributors,’ would nonsuit the Muses and 
clear the court non die”’ Mr. Longfellow is pretty well used to criticism ; 
but what will our scores of female poets say to the closing part of the 
sentence just quoted? Perhaps they had better pass on, and not read it 
at all. They will find quite sufficient in the book to make amends for 
it. This we could easily prove to the satisfaction of our readers, if we 
had only sufficient time and space. We will, however, give a brief ex- 
tract or two. In describing the celebrated cathedral of Strasbourg, our 
author says :— 


“ At twelve o'clock, a large brazen clock, near the top of the vast establish- 
ment, flaps his wings and crows thrice, heard all over the church ; the figures 
of the Twelve Apostles march around in a circuit; the figure of Death strikes 
the hour; and the whole clock becomes almost animated. I aseended the 
tower of the cathedral to the platform, more than three hundred feet high 
Thé great spire, visible as a thing of beauty, ‘ cleaving the sky,’ long before one 
reaches Strasbourg, extends like a woven work of stone and iron, gradually 
tapering to the top, where it terminates in a cross about one hundred and 
seventy-four feet higher. The ascent can be made by a slender st iirway of 
stone and iron nearly to the top; but it is a feat more to be admired than 
imitated, as several persons have fallen down, and some have pr cipitated them- 
selves, overpowered by that singular feeling that impels one to leap down 
when one is at a great height. It is the highest church spire in the world, prob- 
ably also the grandest and in most perfect taste.”—page 1531. 


His description of the carnival at Rome is one of the most graphic and 
interesting we haye seen; but we can only make room for a brief ex- 
tract ;— 


« At two o'clock the Carnival was resumed, and the old city seemed glad and 
happy as in its youth of two thousand years ago. The procession of carriages 
began to move up and down the Corso, the Via Condotti, the Piazza di Spagna, 
filled with gay masqueraders, throwing and receiving bouquets, pelts d from win- 
dows and balconies. pelting in return, receiving showers like snow of confetti, 
and all in a state of magnificent gayety. All kinds of masks are in motion, 
though it is strictly forbidden to caricature either priests or soldiers—the two 
principal elements of Rome—yet even these were sometimes slightly * taken 
off,’ as far as they dared; but Englishmen, Jews, Turks, demons, old women, 
were all repres nted in long groups of masqueraders in most cure costume. 
The great press and crowd of two hundred thousand people on the Corse defied 
deseription.”"—page 519 


Though Mr. Washington is certainly a very agreeable writer, there are 
not afew of his remarks which contain more truth than poetry. For 
example, in telling us what he had to pay for visas to his passport, to 
various functionaries, when about to leave Italy, he states, somewhat 
sarcastically, that he was charged more by the American consul than by 
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any of the others, not excepting the Neapolitan police agents, or the 

French minister (p. 616). But we cannot follow the author at further 

length. We may observe, however, that his sketches of the principal 

places and objects of interest in and about London, Paris, Venice, Rome, 

and Naples, are the best we have seen in any recent work, 

History, Theory and Practice of the Electric Telegraph. By George B. 
Prescott, Superintendent of Electric Telegraph Lines. 12mo., 
pp- 468. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


We have here a full and interesting narrative of all that is worth know- 
ing on the subject of the great invention of the age. The peculiar char- 
acteristics of the various telegraphing systems now in use are fully 
explained under the following headings: Electrical Manifestations, Gen- 
eral Principles of the Electric Telegraph, Electric Telegraph Apparatus, 
Subterranean and Submarine Lines, The Atlantic Cable, Progress of the 
Electric Telegraph, Various Applications, Construction of Lines, Dis- 
turbances, Miscellaneous Matters, Early Discoveries in Electro-Dynamies, 
Galvanism. The different systems are illustrated by plates and diagrams, 
and their relative value is indicated by facts and statistics An import- 
ant feature in the book is the careful and apparently impartial considera- 
tion which it gives the pretensions of the various claimants to the dis- 
covery of the principles of the electric telegraph. The “ Part” which 
treats on galvanism is written with considerable ability, and shows that 
the author fully understands his subject. But most, if not all the poetry 
in the “miscellaneous” department might have been omitted without 
much loss. Not that it is by any means wanting in merit, but unfortu- 
nately there is now satire rather than merited praise in the lines entitled 
“ How Cyrus laid the Cable,” which end thus: 


“ And may we honor evermore 

The manly, bold and stable, 
And tell our sons, to make them brave, 

How Cyrus laid the cable!” 


The work is got up in tasteful style, and has the advantage of a copious 
index. Though it has little pretensions to literary merit. all who take 
an interest in scientific progress will find it well worthy of perusal. 


EDUCATION. 


1. Elementary and Practical Arithmetic: Tn which have been attempted 
various Improvements in Arrangement and Nomenclature, and in 
the means of thorough Discipline in the Principles and Application 
of the Science. By James B. Dopp, A.M. A New and Improved 
Edition. With an Appendix. 


2. Arithmetic for High Schools. Containing the Elementary and the 
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Higher Principles and Applications of the Science. By James R. 
Dopp, A. M. 

3. Elementary and Practical Algebra: In which have been attempted 
Improvements in General Arrangement and Exposition, and in the 
means of thorough Discipline in the Principles and Applications of 
the Science. By James B. Dopp, A. M., Morrison-Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Transylvania University. 

4. Elements of Geometry and Mensuration. By James B. Dopp, A. M. 

5. Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, With Applications to 
Heights and Distances, the Areas of Polygons, Surveying, Naviga- 
tion, and the Solution of Astronomical Problems. By James B. 
Dopp, A. M. 

6. Algebra: For High Schools and Colleges. Containing a Systematie 
Exposition and Application of the Elements and Higher Principles 
of the Science. By James B. Dopp, A. M. 

New-York: Pratt, Oakley & Co. 1860. 


We have carefully examined Prof. Dodd’s series. Nor have we found 
the task by any means so laborious as we had expected; although we 
opened the first, as well as the last, volume without any of the prejudices 
too generally entertained against the study of mathematics. The great 
mistake is to suppose that algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, as well 
as arithmetic, are to be valued solely for the amount of practical 
knowledge which they afford; or that they need be studied only by those 
whose pursuits in life may require calculations more or less abstruse. 
Hence one tells us that it is sufficient for his son to learn simple arithmetic ; 
another goes farther, and is willing to admit that a tolerable acquaintance 
with algebra may be useful, if not altogether necessary, for the position 
in which he intends to place his son; a third party may allow himself to 
be persuaded that the exigencies of the situation of his son may require a 
knowledge of geometry and even of trigonometry ; and so on to the end 
of the chapter. It is not strange that those who reason in this way 
think that females have no need of mathematics at all, but that the time 
they may be induced to spend at them is so much waste—a mere idle 
sacrifice to vanity and fashion. A young lady, indeed, intended to be the 
wife of a merchant, or expected to engage in business of her own, might, 
they admit, find it useful to be able, if not to keep accounts correctly, at 
least to examine the ledger, and see how her husband or herself stands, as 
the case may be. But they hold that for all this, the common rules of 
arithmetic are quite sufficient. 

If it could be estimated how much the compilers of text-books are to 
blame for the prevalence of these erroneous views, it would be seen how 


much harm, rather than good, an incompetent person does the cause of 


education when he undertakes to get up such books, and succeeds through 
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the influence of partial friends in introducing them, to any extent, into the 
public schools. He may give the rules, and even the principles of the 
science which he pretends to teach ; but this is not sufficient. There must 
be order, arrangement, gradation. Otherwise anybody that can read 
could compile a text-book. There is no lack of materials. Propositions, 
problems, rules, and definitions, are to be had in abundance. But they 
must be formed into a system. What is plain and simple must be placed 
at the beginning, and fully explained ; and whatever it possesses of beauty 
or utility should be made as apparent as possible to the student. The 
theorems or problems should become difficult only in proportion as a pupil 
of ordinary intelligence can be supposed to understand them; for it must 
be borne in mind that there are but few boys who have an aptitude for the 
solution of what requires close reasoning and patient study. 

Prof. Dodd understands all this; and hence it is that it is a pleasure 
rather than an irksome labor to examine his series. Not only does each 
treatise exhibit a gradation in itself well calculated to encourage the stu- 
dent, teaching him at every step to turn to account the knowledge he has 
acquired, but the same progressive connection is maintained from one 
work to another. Thus the transition from the Iligh School Arithmetic to 
the Elementary Algebra is easy and natural. The principles in the latter 
are the same as in the former, except that they are more clearly de- 
fined and illustrated, and better calculated to make a lasting impression. 
Thus, in performing the operations of multiplication, subtraction, or 
division, in algebra, we learn to understand the reason of the rules given 
in the Arithmetic, so that the mind is at once interested and instructed. 
Those wishing to proceed farther, take up the High School Algebra, and 
having already learned to form the simpler equations, they may commence 
at Arithmetical Progression; whereas those intending to study the whole 
course thoroughly may take up the High School Algebra at once, as soon 
as they understand simple arithmetic; since the beginning of it is just as 
simple as that of the Elementary Algebra. 

And in the Geometry and Trigonometry the same system is carried 
vut. Inthe beginning of the former, an extensive variety of the most 
useful theorems are clearly demonstrated; and the knowledge thus ob- 
tained is made available towards the end, in a brief but comprehensive 
treatise on mensuration of planes and solids. The same course is parsued 
in Dodd's Trigonometry, in which the student is first introduced to the 
properties of logarithms, then to the measurement of angles, ares, segments, 
tangents, &e., &e. ; and these being sufficiently understood, land surveying 
follows, then come nayigation and spherical trigonometry. 


Whatever may be said of the operations in algebra and geometry, as 


such, few will venture to deny that mensuration, land surveying, and navi- 
gation, are of great practical utility. The mistake is, as already intimated, 


to suppose that their study does no good except when carried into prac- 


ie 


a 


a 
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tice. But it might be said, with justas much truth, that gymnastics are 
no use save to those who intend to make a living by the suppleness of 
their joints or the strength of their muscles. The mind requires exercise 
as well as the body; the faculties of the former as well as of the latter 
are vigorous or weak according as they are called into action or other- 
wise. The effect of mathematical studies on the reasoning powers is well 
understood by educators ; nay, indeed, by all who have paid any attention 
to them. There is no finer system of logic than that which is learned 
from algebra and geometry, or both. No other discipline to which the 
mind can be subjected is so well calculated to secure accuracy of judg- 
ment, correctness of conception, and an orderly, discriminating procedure 
of thought. 

Let no one say, then, that it is\lost time which is spent by either boy or girl 
in studying mathematics ; although a bad text-book involves an expendi- 
ture of fourfold as much time and labor as are necessary; and cause 
hundreds to turn their attention to subjects which at least seem more in- 
viting. But with Prof. Dodd’s series it is the reverse. We have seen 
none to equal it, asa whole, save the series of the Brothers Chambers, of 
Edinburgh. “Chambers’s Geometry” is a more complete treatise than 
“ Dodd’s Elements ;’ but the former has no practical problems in men- 
suration like the latter. Nor would any of the other volumes at the head 
of our article suffer by a similar comparison with any text-books of equal 
size, whether European or American. In short, if the author would only 
give us a full treatise on geometry, on the same plan of “practical ap- 
plication”—one containing, for example, all the problems in Simpson’s 
or Elrington’s Euclid, his series would at once be the most complete and 
philosophical, produced by any single individual, that either hemisphere 
could boast of. 


1. Wells's Principles and Applications of Chemistry, for the use of Academies, 
High Schools, and Colleges, with two hundred and forty illustrations. 
By Davin A. Wetts. 1l2mo. New-York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 
L860. 


* 


2. Wells's Science of Common Things. New-York: Ivison, Phinney & 
Co. 

3. Wells's Principles of Natural Philosophy. New-York: Ivison, Phinney 
& Co. 1860. 

4. A Class Book of Che misty, designe d for the Use of Academies and Schools, 
and for Popular Reading. By Epwarp D. Youmans. New-York ; 
D. Appleton &Co. 1859, 

5. A Natural Philosophy, embracing the most recent Discoveries in the va- 

rious branches of Physics, &c. By G. P. Quackensos. New-York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 


Although we have thus placed the text-books of Wells, Youmans, and 
Quackenbos, side by side, they are very different. The works of Mr. Wells 
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are presented to us on their own merits. Thus we take up his “ Principles 
of Chemistry” and find no recommendation to it in the book itself. But in 
turning to either of the others, we find “testimonials” of all kinds in its 
praise, with such modest assurances, from the publishers, as that “ They 
[Quackenbos’s school books] have stood the test of criticism,’ &e. “ The 
secret of their success is their perfect adaptation in style, language, and de- 
velopment of the subject, to the pupil's comprehension.” In proof of this, 
we are furnished with the “ opinions” of such learned authorities as the 
New-York “ Sun,” the Lawrence ~ Sentinel,’ &c. Did we proceed no fur- 
ther, but were endowed with a large amount of faith, nearly sufficient 
to remove mountains, we should have no trouble in coming to the con- 
clusion that Messrs. Youmans and Quazkenbos are not only superior to 
Mr. Wells, hut in short, to all others who have ever attempted similar 
performances. Bearing in mind, however, that the statements of those who 
praise their own goods are not always the most reliable, we have taken the 
trouble to compare the different books with each other, and in doing so we 
have discovered another “ secret,’ namely, that the works of Wells do 
not need * testimonials.” 

But this is no reason why justice should not be done him. It is those 
who really deserve praise that. should get it, let interested publishers do and 
say what they will in contradiction of the fact. We will observe, therefore, 
without entering into any further comparisons, which might be deemed 
invidious, that we know no better works of their kind than those of Mr. 
Wells. 

The author, after graduating at one of our first literary institutions, com- 
pleted the course pursued at the Lawrence Scientifie School: but, though 
acquiring then the knowledge and fondness for science which have prompted 
to the preparation of his various works, it may be doubted whether the real 
education which has enabled him to write so clearly on entirely different 
subjects, and compete successfully with the labors of specialists in the sep- 
arate sciences, was not acquired in the editorial chair of “The Annual of 
Scientific Discovery,” and another leading New-England journal 

The French are, of all nations, the most happy in the adaptation of the 
style and material of their educational series to the progressive elucidation 
of the subjects, and the mental capacities of those who study them. This 
is doubtless partly due to their national versatility, their genius for meth- 
od, for analysis, and illustration ; it is due, also, in part, to the fact, that 
their works are selected by central boards, composed of men most learned 
in the subjects on which they treat, and thus the best works are sure of 
adoption and remunerative circulation, making it worth the while of the 
most able men to contend for the palm; but it has often seemed to us that 
it was especially due to the fact that the general adoption of the plan of 
selecting their teachers by the concours, developed to the highest degree 
the faculty of imparting knowledge, as well as that of acquiring it. 
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With us it is far different. Our professorships are often filled by those 
who have acquired a name and position by attainments or original re- 
searches, which make them eminently deserving of whatever honors may 
pertain to the positions they are called upon to occupy, while they are en- 
tirely destitute of the power of imparting their knowledge to those whom 
it is their duty to instruct. With how great sinking of the heart does our 
memory revert to the bench-thinning cloqnence of a distinguished chemi- 
cal savant, who might have taught alchemy instead of the more modern 
sciences, for all that we could understand or can now recollect of the 
dronings of those weary hours—hours rivalled in the fulness of their 
ennuz only by those other hours when “ having ears we heard not” the dry 
disguisitions of a geological sage, who treated of rocks igneous, Plutonic, 
and aqueous, in language whose effect in dampening the enthusiasm and 
indurating the intellect, was hardly inferior to the metamorphic power of 
the forces he discoursed upon. Yet these are frequently the men who are 
required to write our text-hooks. the circulation of which is sustained only 
by the influence of their names, or the interested efforts of their publish- 
ers. We are no admirers of “ Science made easy,” and would not be un- 
derstood to advocate a reduction. by one jot or tittle, of the highest stand- 
ard of scientific thoroughness, but we do believe the making of text-books 
to be one of the fine arts requiring the possession of peculiar gifts, and not 
to be compassed by every one who has the knowledge to appreciate or the 
ability to criticise, any more than is painting or poetry. It is, moreover. 
an art in which the highest excellence requires long practice as well as 
favoring genius 

The correctness of this position, we think, is proved by the history of the 
successful works, or series of works, which have from time to time been 
candidates for public favor. Some of the most successful have originated 
with men without a previously established position as authorities in the 
branches they have treated upon, and whose subsequent career has proved 
them to be possessed of distinet powers, equally well adapted to the eluci- 
dation of any subject in which clearness of thought and expression, apt- 
ness of illustration, and a logical arrangement, are more essential than 
original research or microse: pical accuracy 

“The Science of Common Things,’ “ Wells’s Natural Philosophy,” 
“ Wells’s Chemistry,” &c., attest the versatility of the author’s talents, and 
his thoroughness. What especially characterizes his text-books on sci- 
ence, in a greater degree than any other works of like character before 
the public, is that they are interesting. Every abstract proposition is im- 
pressed on the mind by some curious or familiar fact, involving the appli- 
cation of the principle stated, so that the learner, realizing in a degree the 
high sense of enjoyment arising from the discovery of truth, soon comes to 
regard his task rather as a recreation than labor. 


We have seen claimed for other works a greater accuracy and more full 
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posting, as regards the latest researches in science, but an examination of 
the books in question has failed to satisfy us that such is the fact. On the 
contrary, if it were at all desirable, we could instance a great number of 
errors and deficiencies in the very works for which superior excellence on 
the ground of accuracy is most loudly asserted. 

We are glad to perceive that Mr Wells’s books are watched by both 
author and publishers with considerable vigilance, and every ambiguity of 
expression or error of statement is corrected as soon as discovered, while 
new facts in science are from time to time incorporated with the text ; thus 
each edition is brought nearer and nearer to perfection, and made more 
worthy of public confidence. 


Lincoln’s Familiar Lectures on Botany. New edition, with an Appendix 
containing a Familiar Explanation of the Natural System, and an 
Artificial Table for the analysis of plants according to the same 
system. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. New-York: Mason Brothers. 


For thirty years this book, and the “ Botany for Beginners,’ by the 
same author, have been standard works in the district and public schools, 
and higher seminaries and colleges. 

The publication of “ Lincoln’s Botany,’ caused a revolution in the 
progress of botanical knowledge. It taught teachers how to teach, while 
it led the student by a flowery path to the investigation of the vegetable 
kingdom; and for the first time botany became a regular branch of 
school education, especially among young ladies, while many of maturer 
years found a new pleasure in the fascinating study of flowers-—probably 
some found not the time to explore into the deeper mysteries of the 
structure and growth of plants, though the book from which they learned 
the beautiful system of the Linnwan Analysis was from the first full in 
information upon those subjects. Many who took the initiatory step in 
the study of nature’s volume, by the aid of this book, and the Beginner’s 
Botany, may not have proceeded further, but this has not prevented thei? 
enjoyment of the new light, never to be extinguished, which then dawned 
upon their minds, 

“Lincoln's Botany” having been often revised by its author, has kept 
pace with the progress of the science. As it first appeared, it contained, 
in extenso, a system of vegetable physiology and anatomy founded upon 
the researches of Mirbel, Jussieu, and Decandolle, and of the English 
botanists of that day. The latter had been slow to note the discoveries 
and to adopt the opinions of the savans of continental Europe. This, 
however, has been done by Lindley, so that much whieh has been copied 
from him by later writers or compilers may be found in Liucoln’s Botany, 
as credited to the physicists of France and Germany 


The Linnzan system is explained and illustrated in this work in aclear 


and interesting manner. The author, in her preface, defends the use o 
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this system as initiatory to the study of the vegetable kingdom, confirming, 
by the testimony of distinguished botanists, the opinion that by no other 
method hitherto proposed can the attention be so favorably drawn to this 
subject as by that of Linnzeus. In the new and enlarged edition of 
Lincoln’s Botany, the author has attempted to simplify the natural system 
by offering an artificial table to aid in the analysis of plants by means of 
this system, and to direct the student to the more thorough investigation 
of the natural orders ; these are fully explained in the body of the work, 
while the genera belonging to them are arranged under their proper 
heads 

With this addition, which brings the work up to the present state of the 
science, we may anticipate for this favorite manual of Botany a new 
career of usefulness and success, and for schools, by its aid, a renewed 


interest in this department of natural science. 


1. Studies in Animal Life. By Georce Henry Davis, author of “ Life 
of Goethe,” “ The Physiology of Common Life,” &e. 12mo., pp. 146. 

2. Natural History for the Use of Schools and Families. By W oRTHINGTON 
Hooker, M.D., author of “Human Physiology,’ “Child’s Book 
of Nature,’ &e. Illustrated by nearly 300 engravings. 12mo 
pp: os. 

New-York: Harper & Brothers 


Ir is sufficient to say of these that they should have a place in every 
family that estimates natural history at its true value. Dr. Hooker’s 
book is, without exception, the best we have seen of its kind, either in 
Europe or America. There is not so much variety in Mr. Davis's, but 


what his work contains is as reliable as Dr. Hooker’s. 


Human Physiology. Designed for Colleges and Higher Classes in Schools, 
and for General Reading. By Wortuincron Hooker, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. I- 
lustrated by nearly 200 engravings. l2mo. pp. 454. New-York 
Pratt, Oakley & Co. 1860. 


There is no lack of text-hooks on physiology ; but there is scarcely any- 
thing in book form more difficult to find than a good one. Some authors 
say too much; others too little; and neither have the faculty of interest- 
ing the student. Ifthe arrangement is good, the language is defective; 
and if both are passable, the illustrations are abominable. We bave met 
with so many treatises of these various kinds, that it was not without some 
misgivings we took up the volume before us. The first two or three pages 
seemed rather uninviting, their style being too elaborate. This h ippens 
in the best books; and it is so in the present case. The most learned as 
well as the most talented are generally the most diffident. Doctor Hooker 
does not begin to feel that he is master of his subject until he reaches the 
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second chapter, and applies himself to “the distinctions between’ animals 
and beasts.” At the same stage the student, or general reader, begins to 
feel that, after all, physjology is nota dull subject. This becomes more 
and more apparent as one passes from “ Formation and Repair’ to “ Cell 
Life’’ and * the Nervous System,” so that on reaching the chapters on the 
** Varieties of the Human Race,” “ Life and Death,’ and “Ilygiene,” he 
has learned how truthful is the sentiment of the Roman poet, that there is 
a system in all things, and that there are certain limits which cannot 
be rationally overstepped : 

** Est modus in rebus, sunt certe denique fines 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 

We are sorry that the book did not fall into our hands in time to 
enable us to bestow on it that attention which its intrinsic merits de 
serve ; for its subject is one that cannot be too carefully studied either 
in schools or at the family fireside, since it is the first duty of every ra- 
tional being to know himself. 


l. The Fireside Friend ; or, Female Student : being advice to young ladies 
on the important subject of Education, with an Appendix on Moral 
and Religious Education, from the French of Madame de Saussure 
By Mrs. Lincotn Puertes. 12mo., pp. 377. New-York: Harper & 

srothers 

2. Hours with My Pupils; or, Educational Addresses ; the Young Lady’s 
Guide, and Parent’s and Teacher’s Assistant. By Mrs. Lincoun 
Pueves, author of “ Lincoln’s Botany,’ “Ida Norman: or, Trials 
and Their Uses,” “Caroline Westerley; or, the Young Traveller,” 
&e., Ke. New-York: Scribner. 


Tuere are few, if any, of the gentler sex, either in Europe or America, 
who have done more for the cause of education than the learned and ac- 
complished authoress of these volumes. Among her own countrywomen 
we believe Mrs. Emma Willard, of Troy, can alone be said to be worthy of 
comparison with her as a writer and teacher. Nowhere else save in France 
do we find such works as “ The Fireside Friend,” emanating from a female 
pen; and it is pleasant to know that it has been appreciated at home and 
abroad, accordingly. There are few young ladies’ seminaries in the 
United States or British America in which it is not used as a text-book; 
and that its value is similarly recognized in England, may be inferred 
from the fact that several editions of it have appeared in London, one of 
which we have seen advertised as uniform with the works of Hannah 
More. <A work of this kind needs no description at our hands. Its char- 
acter is sufficiently indicated by its title at the head of this brief notice. 
Suffice it to say, thatthe matter is admirably arranged and evinces not only 
multifarious learning of a high order, but also a deep insight into the 
philosophy of teaching. 
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“ Tlours with my Pupils” is written in a more popular style ; it does 
not contain so much information that is worthy of careful study: in other 
words, it is not so well suited to the school-room; but it is scarcely less 
calculated to do good. This will be the better understood when it is ob- 
served that in one the experienced professional teacher addresses students 
supposed to have made considerable progress in the acquirements which 
constitute a liberal education; while in the other the author speaks 
rather in the character of a mother—one possessed of high culture and an 
excellent judgment, with a mind well stored with knowledge, and a happy 
faculty of communicating the results of her studies and experience. In 
short, if we also take into accuunt “ Ida Norman,” a thoughtful, interest- 
ing, instructive novel, with a pure and elevated moral tone, by the same 
lady, we know of no works to which can be more truthfully applied than 
to hers the words of Akenside :-— 

* Like spring's unfolded blooms 
Exhaling sweetness, that the skilful bee 


May taste at will from their selected spoils, 
To work her duleet food.” 


l. The History of Rome. By Tirvs Livivs. The Third Decade, Part 
the First, illustrated by copious Notes, historical, geographical, and 
critical, and especially adapted for the use of Military Students, by 
KE. R. HLlumphreys, LL. D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar 
Schvol, author of “Greek and Latin Prose Composition,” “ Excitationes 
lambice,” “Manual of Civil Law,’ &e. Svo., pp. 396. London: 
Longmans, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 

2. Excitationes Iambice; or. Progressive Exercises tn Greek Iambie 
Verse. By E. R. Humpureys, LL. D., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Cheltenham. Second Edition, much enlarged, with sixty 
short Introductory Exercises, by Il. M. Jeffrey, M.A. 16mo., pp. 
125. Cambridge (England): Macmillan & Co. 


We do not approve of English notes to a Greek or Latin Classic, ex- 
cept for the use of beginners; but there is no rule without an exception. 
Those to Humphreys’ Livy are of such a character that, far from en_ 
couraging indolence on the part of the student, they are calculated to 
encourage him to industry, by pointing out the beauties of the author, and 
exhibiting the hidden resources of the Latin language. So well does the 
editor succeed in this, that we should be glad to see all the works of 
Livy’s History, which are extant, annotated by the same hand. 

Indeed, his Introduction alone affords evidence of ripe scholarship, and 
we have seldom had the pleasure of perusing a more excellent sketch than 
the “ Epelogomena” at the end of the volume, given in the form of an ap- 
pendix, and embracing “The leading facts of the history of the Punic 
wars, from the point at which it is brought down by Livy, at the close of 
1XXV.” Of the thirty-five books, which are all that remain to us save a 
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few fragments, of the one hundred and forty-two books which constituted 
the whole history, those given by Dr. Humphreys are undoubtedly the 
best ; although, in a military point of view, they are by no means reliable, 
since, according to the author, the Romans were never defeated in the 
open field, and there is scarcely one of his descriptions of battles which 
does not show, but too plainly, how little he knew in reality of the art of 
war. In this respect he is as inferior to Caesar or Sallust as he is su- 
perior to almost all other prose writers in the poetic grandeur and elo- 
quence of his style. It is but justice to Dr. Humphreys, however, to say, 
that he corrects many of the historian’s blunders in his notes, by refer- 
ence to other authorities ; and by so doing he imparts a peculiar attraction 
to the edition before us. 

The “ Exercitationes Iambicx” is a work requiring learning of a different 
character. There are many capable of preparing a valuable edition of 
Livy, who could not write one of the Greek exercises in the other volume, 
whose title is at the head of our notice—mueh less do so with the ele- 
gance and accuracy which characterize the Greek compositions of Dr. 
Humphreys ; whose text-books we would gladly commend to the friends 
of classical education, as unquestionably the best of their kind, so far as 
they go, which it has been our privilege to examine. 


French in One Volume: The Complete French Class-Book, embracing Gram- 
mar, Conversation, Literature, with Commercial Correspondence, and 
an adequate Dictionary. By Louis Pujol, A. M., of the University of 
France, Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland, &c.; and 
Rey. D. C. Van Norman, LL. D., Principal of Van Norman Institute 
for Young Ladies. New-York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 


We have had the pleasure of examining specimen sheets of the several 
parts of this work, and in doing so have been deeply impressed with a 
sense of its value. It opens with an elaborate treatise on pronunciation, 
which may be said to remove one of the chief stumbling-blocks which the 
English student has to overcome in studying French. In the same section 
we have a system of grammar, which embraces within comparatively nar- 
row bounds the theoretical and practical. In the second part, the 
syntax of the language is gradually but fully developed. It includes a 
large variety of exercises in French and English, with conversations, by 
means of which the idioms of the former are illustrated in such a man- 
ner as cannot fail to make an impression, The third part embraces an ex- 
cellent system of teaching French conversation; and in the fourth, the 
learner is introduced to French literature, by a series of progressive les- 
sons in translating, which are followed by judicious selections in prose and 
verse from the best of the old classics, as well as of the modern French 
writers ; all arranged in chronological order, and each preceded by a 
biographical sketch of the author; while in the form of an appendix, we 
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have models of commercial and polite French letters translated into English. 
Thus at every step the English student is taught to appreciate the re- 
, I 5 8 PI} 
sources of his own language, while making himself acquainted with the 
genius and peculiarities of the French; so that with a little industry and 
perseverance he soon realizes the precept of the French Horace : 
‘Sans la langue, en un mot, l’auteur le plus divin 
Est toujours, quoi qu’ il fassé, un mechant écrivain.’”* 
a) i | 
Both compilers of the -” Class-Book” are educators of a high rank : Dr. 
Van Norman being the principal of the Van Norman Institute for young 
ladies, New-York, one of the best female seminaries in America: and 


Monsieur Pujol, professor of French in the same institution 


History of the United States, or Republic of America. By Emma WIz- 
tarp. New-York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

We have been permitted to examine the proof-sheets of the part of 
the History of the American Republic about to be added by Mrs. Emma 
Willard to her work—already widely circulated and extensively read as 
a standard authority, in both Europe and America—shortly to issue from 
the press of A. S. Barnes & Burr. The history of our country for the 
last ten years has been a tangled maze of startling and portentous events 
The historian who could give a calm and dispassionate statement of such 
events must live in a higher moral atmosphere. 

The difficulty of sifting out the facts proper for history, from the mass 
of statements found in Congressional reports, in the printed speeches of 
public men, in the narratives of contemporaneous events given in books 
and newspapers, requires experience in historic composition, great pa- 
tience in research, and uncommon powers of condensation. To write 
history when and where the facts accrue—to write it, not in mere generali- 
ties, but with date, and place, and circumstance, is to write it so that 
criticism as to its subject-matter is defied ; and it shows on the part of the 
author a profound consciousness of truth. It is many years since Mrs. Wil- 
lard first came before the public with that history of her country whichis 
now found in many lawyers’ offices and sometimes near the desks of mem- 
bers of Congress, as a book of reference. Daniel Webster made it his, 
as appears by his letter to the author, published in her last revised 
edition. That also contained a continuation of the history, which, like 
the present, before being added to the part then published, had been 
subjected to the examination of actors in the scenes described. To 
that part Henry Clay, Judge McLean, and others, gave their sanction. 

A history thus composed must be satisfactory to those who read for 
information; and it must gain instead of losing by age. The author 
writes of times in which she lived—not as a careless looker-on, but as 


* Bowleau, Art. Poetique, chant [. v 
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a chronicler, taking note as she goes along of events of present interest, 
and also of such as foreshadow future important consequences. 


LAW. 


A Treatise on the Law of Contracts, and upon the Defe nees of Actions thereon 
By the late Joserpn Currry, Jr., Esq. The sixth English edition, 
by Joun A. Russert, LL. B., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law, and 
Professor of English Law in University College, London. Tenth 
American edition, by J. C. Perkins; crown octavo, pp. 1063 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam. 1860. 

The name of Chitty has become almost as familiar, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as that of Blackstone, and the former is quoted on contracts quite 
as often as the latter is on common law. The present edition of the “ 'Trea- 
tise” is at once complete and convenient. Unlike most other English works 
which are in use in our courts and law schools, it contains all additions ne- 
cessary to adapt it to the practice in this country, including full notes, ref- 
erences, and decisions of American law. The latest and best English edi- 
tion, from which this is taken, could not have fallen into the hands of a 
more competent American editor than Judge Perkins, whose reputation is 
European as well as American 

Nor is it alone in our courts and law schools the work under considera- 
tion will be found useful. The arrangement is so excellent throughout, 
and the index so copious, that there is no one possessed of property and 
even an ordinary amount of intelligence, who would not tind it a valuable 
addition to his library of reference. But to law students it will be par- 
ticularly welcome, especially to those in the habit of consulting incom- 
plete editions of the same work in several volumes. If all large law trea- 
tises were thus put into as portable a form as possible, our lawyers would 
be much more learned than they are, and meanwhile much valuable time 
would be spared. The list of English and American cases cited extends to 
one hundred and fifteen pages, and we are also presented with a full analysis 
of the various kinds of contracts treated of in the text. Add to this the 
fact that it quotes accurately more authorities than any other work of 
equal size, and it will hardly seem strange that Chitty on Contracts, in its 
present form, has been compared as an authority, by more than one emi- 
nent lawyer and scholar, to Webster on Words, their meanings, derivations, 
and orthography-—one being the standard authority on contracts, the other 
on the English language—and it is a remarkable coincidence that both 
works are from the press of the same American publishers, 


The Maryland Code—Public General Laws, compiled by Orno Scorr and 


Hiram McCuttovucu, Commissioners : adopted by the Legislature of 


Maryland, January session, 1860—the Acts of that session being 


therewith incorporated—with an Index to each article and section. 
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By Henry ©. Mackaut, of the Maryland bar, by authority of the 
State of Maryland. 2 vols. crown octavo. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co. 1860. 


[t is but rarely that law books are gotten up anywhere in such tasteful 
and elegant style as that of the two portly volumes before us. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that it is a credit to Baltimore to have a publishing 
house capable of sending forth such excellent specimens of the typographic 
art—certainly as good specimens as any Northern city can produce of th 
same kind—and the paper and binding are quite in keeping with the letter- 
press. The first volume contains the public general laws, and the second 
the public local laws. Both embrace all the laws which continue in force, 
enacted since the first settlement of the State, extending over a period of 
more than a hundred and fifty years. Hitherto the law student had to 
wade through more than forty volumes to find what is now comprehended, 
together with the Acts of the session of 1860, in two volumes of portable 
and convenient size 

In the first, the articles and sections of the public general laws are 
arranged alphabetically. In the second, the public local laws are 
arranged in similar order, by counties. The index of the former is at 
the close of the volume, and refers to articles and sections; while 
there is a separate index to each article in the latter, the references being 
to sections. In either volume the general reader can find much that is 
curious. For example, it seems that “Every owner of a dog in Harford 
county shall pay an annual tax as follows: for each dog one dollar per 
annum, and for each bitch two dollars.” * * “If any owner or keeper 
of a dog shall be unable to pay the tax thereon, and the constable shall 
be unable to find any property to execute for the same, the constable shall 
forthwith proceed to kill his or her dog or dogs.” —Vol. ii., p. 626. 

hus the poor dogs have to pay the penalty with their lives of the pov- 
erty of their masters or mistresses; and if the latter shall endeavor to 
save them, they are declared guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished ac- 
cordingly with fine or imprisonment, or both! This seems harsh and in- 
consistent with the generous character of the people of Maryland, but 
there are many humane and charitable laws which would make amends 
for it, even if it were strictly executed. At all events, no law library in 
the United States can be said to be complete without “The Maryland 
Code,” and we doubt not that our legal friends will be glad to have their 
attention called to it. 


l luction to the Study of International Law, desianed as an aidiin 
teaching, and in Historical Studies, by Tuzopore D. Wootsey, Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo., pp. 486. Boston and Cambrid 
James Munrve & Co. L360. 


re 
ge 


"here are none who take any interest in public affairs, or the teachings 


of history, who can be indifferent to the subject on which this volume 
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treats. Although intended only for schools and colleges, the work will 
prove a useful addition to the family library. As its title implies, it does 
not pretend to be a full treatise on national law; but it embraces all that 
is necessary, except for lawyers, or those who intend devoting themselves 
to the legal profession. Its chief use is to aid the student of history, and 
to enable those engaged in commerce to understand their rights and privi- 
leges in the pursuit of their business, especially in time of war For 
these purposes, it is as reliable as any work of the kind, since its chie 
materials are drawn from the standard authorities of Europe and America 
—such as Ieffter, Bernard, Wheaton, Kent, and De Martens. The volume 
is well printed, and has the advantages of a full table of contents, and a 
copious index. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons on the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. H. LEwIs, Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L. I. Fourth edition. 8vo 
pp. 445. New-York: F. D. Harriman. 


It is not often that sermons are attractive to the general reader. Dul- 
ness prevails so much in the pulpit at the present day, that the very name 
repels many. Our people are too practical, and think too much, to be 
satisfied with mere repetitions of what they have heard already fifty times 
over. This is the reason that so many leave church just before the ser- 
mon commences, when they know, either from experience or hearsay, how 
truly it may be said of the preacher, “ Blessed are they that expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.” When cases of this kind are 
so frequent, it is all the more pleasant to meet with discourses like those 
of Dr. Lewis. Not that the author assumes any superiority. On the 
contrary, he rather speaks depreciatingly of his own efforts; but they 
are only the thoughtless who would think anything the less of them on 
this account, since in nine cases out of ten it is those that have most 
genius that are most modest. This is as true in theology as in general 
literature, as we see in the examples of Tillotson, Berkeley, Burnet, and 
Paley. 

Mr. Lewis is not, however, what is called a “sensation” preacher. 
Simplicity, earnestness, vigor of thought and expression, and unostenta- 
tious piety, are the principal characteristics of his discourses, and we 
form this opinion without having ever heard him speak. But probably 
we cannot give a better idea of his book, as a whole, than by transcribing 
an extract from the preface. “ Of learned and eloquent discourses,” he 
says, “we have a large supply; but for those of a simpler and more 


practical character, adapted to our services, such as the common reader, 


providentially detained from God’s house, might take up in connection 
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with the lessons for the day, or such as might be read with profit to a 
congregation in the absence of its rector, we look almost in vain. The 
experience of a quarter of a century in the exclusive and unceasing dis- 
charge of parochial duties, leads the author to hope that he may do some- 
thing toward supplying this deficiency, especially since, in his public 
ministry, he has ever aimed to meet wants ascertained by private con- 
verse, and therefore may expect, as the physician’s prescriptions, made 
upon ol servation of particular cases, are often generally useful, so that 
which has been addressed to his own people may benefit some beyond his 
immediate sphere of labor . . . The author lays no claim to great 
originality. A pastor who has seldom less than three sermons a week to 


prepare, has not, and 7t zs well that he has not time, for deep studies and 


j 


learned disquisitions, but is obliged to be practical. and to aim only at 
meeting the great and immediate wants of the soul; nor should he be 
blamed if he culls his simples from every field over which he passes, pro- 
vided he mix and compound them so as to heal.” 

Nothing could be more unassuming than this: but it may be doubted 
whether even a pastor would be anything the less efficient in the perform- 
ance of his duties if he had time for “deep studies and learned disquisi- 
tions.” We believe it will be found, on examination, that it is those who 
have studied most that have done most good. Knowledge is power in the 
Church as well as out of it. Time there was, indeed, when ignorance of 
all books, save the Bible, especially of classic hooks, was regarded as a 
necessary qualification, even for a minister of the gospel. Dr. South, in 
writing of the Independents and Anabaptists in old Puritan times, tells us 
that, “ Latin unto them was a mortal crime, and Greek looked upon as a 
sin against the Holy Ghost. All learning was then cried down, so that 
with them the best preachers were such as could not read, and the ablest 
divines such as could not write. In all their preachments they so highly 
pretended to the spirit that they hardly could 8 pe ll the letter.” It is nothing 
of this kind, we are sure, Dr. Lewis means: but his remark is liable to be 
misrepresented ; and in any sense it is scarcely correct. St. Paul was 
told that too much learning had made him mad; but he was not the less 
spiritually wise, or the less successful as an apostle, on this account. It 
may be said, however, in a similar manner that the discourses in the 
volume before us are not ‘he less valuable because an observation occurs 
in the preface which seems to convey an erroneous impression. We have 
a sermon for every Sunday and principal holiday of the Episcopal 
Church. All are readable: but those which claim most attention are the 
discourses on the Influence of Prosperity, Solomon and his Proverbs, and 
Signs of Excessive Worldliness. There are none of our religious pub- 
lishers more judicious in their selections than the Rev. Mr. Harriman; 
and his publications are always gotten up ina style at once tasteful and 
substantial 
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Old and New. By the Rev. James Craik, D. D., Rector of Christ Chure h 
Louisville. London: W. Wells Gardner. New-York: Daniel Dana, 
Jr. 


It may be doubted whether much good is ever done by works of this 
kind, although they are more readable than any others on the subject of 
religion. We need hardly add to this remark that “ Old and New”? is 
sectarian and controversial. People are seldom converted by violent in- 
vectives against their religion. No Roman Catholic will think anything 
the less of the Pope because he is called anti-Christ and other similar 
names. And if it is deemed wrong to speak disrespectfully of the mother 
of one’s neighbor, when she has done nothing to deserve it, it can hardly 
be deemed proper to do so of the mother of our Lord. 

With the merits of the points at issue we have nothing todo. That 
clergymen should use all fair means to convert those who do not believe 
in their religion, seems legitimate enough; but they should be rather 
mild and conciliatory than harsh and offensive. The titles of some of the 
chapters in the present volume will give a pretty correct idea of its char- 
acter; namely, The Chief Romish Sophism, Romish Infallibility, the Papal 
Monarchy, as stated by itself, Penance and the Morality of the Confes- 
sional, Purgatory, Indulgencies and Romish Schools, Saint and Image 
Worship 

To these we will add a brief remark or two, taken here and there from 
the book, almost at random. Thus, at page 188, we are told in reference 
to the Eucharist that “The fifth article of the Romish creed is another 
sad and horrible perversion of the old religion.’ Some of the awful con- 
sequences of placing Protestant children under the tuition of Roman 
Catholic teachers, are’ thus described, “ Leaving the school apparently 
unscathed does not end the terrible ordeal for the soul thus wantonly ex- 
posed. . . . . The most successful means of proselytism in female 
seminaries is to conceal from parents and guardians those ailments which 
so often attend the critical period of pubescence, and during that time to 
operate upon the melancholy and morbid state of the mind in those afflie- 
tions.” 

We believe there are not many teachers of any religion, except, perhaps, 
among the Mormons—especially female teachers—who enter into particu- 
lars, to either parents or guardians, relative to “the ailments which so 
often attend the critical period of pubescence.” It seems to us that the 
cause of morality, leaving religion out of the question, is not much served 
by entering thus literally 7x medias res. The book is, however cleverly 
written. Protestant readers, fond of religious controversy, will peruse it 
with avidity; and not a few will learn logic, if not Christian charity, 
from its pages. 

Protestants and Catholies differ much less in their religlon than either 
generally suppose. In short, the chief difference between them is that 
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the latter believe about three times as much as the former; though per- 
haps not more than twice as much as the Episcopalians! Surely, then, 
there is no reason why they should call each other hard names: and 
much less should they desire to send each other either to hell or purgatory. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


1. American History. By Jacos Ansorr, Illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Engravings. Vol. If. Discovery of America. 16mo., pp. 258 

2. Stories of Scotland and its Adjacent Islands. By Mrs. Tuomas 
Gevpert, author of “ Truth is Everything,’ “Stories of England,” 
&e. 16mo., pp. 180. 

New-York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860 


Although these tiny volumes relate to countries far distant, and dif- 
ferent from each other, we place them side by side, because those for 
whom they are intended will be glad tostudy them together. It would be 
needless to describe the characteristics of Mr. Abbot’s style. No other 
American writer for the young, with the sole exception of “ Peter 
Parley,” is so well known, or has attained such success in the same field, 

Mrs. Geldert has a similar reputation in Europe; and she bids fair to be- 
come equally popular in America. Our remarks on her “Stories of 
England,” in our first number, would, in general, apply with equal force 
to her “Stories of Scotland.” Her plan in each is to present the principal 
facts and incidents in a plain and attractive garb, briefly referring results 
to their causes, and teaching the youthful reader to profit by them. The 
incidents related by Mrs. Abbott are more recent, though nearly the 
most ancient in American history. Both volumes are handsomely illus. 
trated. Indeed they are, in every respect, well calculated to prepossess 
the minds of children in favor of historical studies 


The Chosen People: A Bible History, being a History of the Jews from 
the Sacred Scriptures, prepared for Sunday-School Classes 01 Home 
Instruction. By Saran H. Braprorp, author of “The Silver Lake 
Stories,” “ Ups and Downs,’ &c. 12mo., pp. 353. New-York: Pud- 
ney & Russell. 1860. 


No ancient people are less understood than the Jews, and there are no 
people, ancient or modern, against whom stronger prejudices are enter- 
tained. Whatever tends to alter this state of things cannot fail to do 
good. It isa singular commentary on our boasted charitalbleness as 
Christians, that, with the exception of a part of the New ‘Testament, all 
the precepts of our religion have come to us through a Jewish medium. 
All the patriarehs and prophets of the Old Testament were Jews. In 
no Christian Church is divine service performed without quoting more or 
less from Moses, David, or Solomon. Christ himself always called the 
Jews the Lord’s chosen people; and yet there is not a country is Chris- 
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tendom, with the sole exception of our own, in which they have not suf- 
fered the most cruel persecution. A mere catalogue of the butcheries to 
which they have been subjected, because they have implicit faith in the 
Old Testament, and do not accept the New, would make one’s blood run 
cold. Even at the present day they are excluded from civil rights in 
several of the states of Europe. They enjoy more liberty in the United 
States than anywhere else; indeed, in the eyes of the law, they are on 
an equality with their Christian fellow-citizens; but it is not the less 
true that they are still a despised race. 

The little volume now before us is well calculated to produce a different 
feeling, and as such we cordially welcome it. In our mind it is all the 
better, for this purpose, because it makes no attempt to depart from the 
Seripture record. As a history for the higher classes in Sunday-schools, 
and for the youthful family cirele, it is calculated to do much good. The 
questions for examination, given at the end, considerably enhance its value 
as a means of impressing on the youthful memory all the incidents and 
facts in the text which claim attention. 


1. The Chiefs Daughter, or the Settlersin Virginia. 18mo., pp. 162. 
2. The Convert of Massachusetts. 18mo., pp. 172. 
New-York: F. D. Harriman. 1860, 


Parents and guardians of all denominations will be pleased to have 
their attention called to these charming little volumes. They contain 
nothing calculated to offend the most sensitive of any truly Christian sect - 
but much to conciliate, entertain, and instruct. “The Chief's Daughter” is 
evidently from a pen capable of producing a much longer and more in- 
tricate story. But whether such would be so acceptable to either boys or 
girls as that which we have, is another question. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Occasional Productions, Political, Diplomatic, and Miscellaneous, including 
among others a glance at the Court and Government of Louis Philippe 
and the French Revolution of 1848, by the late Ricnarp Rusu, edited 
by his executors, with a copious index, 8vo., pp. 535. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1860. 


Who the executors are that have edited the oceasional papers of Mr. 
Rush we are not aware ; but we can say that they have performed their 
task judiciously, if not ably. If they are not men of remarkable talent, 
they are at least men of common sense, which is more than could be said 
of two thirds of those who undertake similar duties. It was not, indeed 
difficult to make an interesting book out of the posthumous productions 
of a man like Mr. Rush. Without having any pretensions to more than, 
ordinary literary merit, he wrote much, He was a keen observer of men 
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and things; and having in turn been Minister Plenipotentiary to England, 
and subsequently to France ; Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, he had peculiar facilities for obtaining im- 
portant information both at home and in the principal nations of the Old 
World. That he was not unmindful of the opportunities thus afforded is 
sufficiently evident from the volume under consideration ; though it is by 
no means a brilliant work. But what it lacks in brilliancy it makes 
amends for by pleasing reminiscences, and interesting, instructive facts. 
The article on“ Washington in Domestic Life,’ which occupies the first 
chapter, presents a most amiable picture of the man who, better than any 
other patriot and soldier of ancient or modern times, deserves to be called 
the Father of his Country. <A fac simile of an autograph letter from 
Washington to his private secretary, Colonel Lear, together with a note 
of invitation to the same gentleman, the former containing the additional 
signature of Mrs. Washington, is not a little valuable by itself, if only as 
showing what a bold. regular, and legible hand the hero wrote, and how 
scrupulously correct was his style of composition. Another article, which 
possesses no ordinary historical importance, is that entitled “ Washington, 
Lafayette, and Mr. Bradford—a sketch in part from memory.” Several 
of Mr. Rush’s letters, official as well as private, will repay careful perusal ; 
the same may be said of his brief paper on the death of Mr. Canning, and 
of the two essays entitled “ Value of Early Efforts at Excellence,” and “ La- 
bor necessary to Eminence.” But the most elaborate paper in the whole 
book is that on the Court and Government of Louis Philippe in 1847- 
1848, and the French Revolution which followed. This does not pretend 
to the strict accuracy of history ; but it contains materials of which the 
future historian will be glad to avail himself. The full table of contents 
at the beginning of the volume, and the copious index at the end, show 
that although Mr. Rush is dead only since the 30th of July last, the editors 
have omitted nothing calculated to render his “ Productions” at once in- 
teresting and useful. The volume is got up in tasteful library style, and 


embellished with a fine portrait of the author. 


Art Recreations, being a complete Guide to Ornamental Work. By Map- 
ame L. B. Ursino, Prof. Henry Day, and others, with valuable re- 
ceipts for preparing materials. Splendidly illustrated 12mo, 
pp. 332. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 


There is much in this volume that is useful and instructive as well as 
pleasing. The publishers tell us that “ it has its origin in the fact that 
during the time in which they have been engaged in issuing pictures and 
dealing in artists’ materials, they have been in the constant receipt of 
letters from all parts of the counvry, asking for information in various 
departments of ornamental work.” It is pleasant to find that after one has 


been at much pains to please, or oblige others, he has been all the time 
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serving himself, though actuated by no selfish motive ; and that before us 
is evidently a case of this kind. 

The ornamental work on which instructions are given, are pencil draw- 
ing, oil painting, water color painting, painting on ground glass, Grecian 
painting, moss work, gilding and bronzing, magic lanterns, enamel paint- 
ing, paper flowers, &c., &e. The work is copiously and suztably illustrated, 
but not “ splendidly,” as we are told on the title-page. Sometimes there 
is similar exaggeration used in the text; the editors understand art better 
than the graces of the English language. Their errors in this way are, 
however, but slight, and indeed fall into insignificance when compared 
with the real merits of the book. For ladies especially, “ Art Recrea, 
tions” has peculiar attractions, and it may be added, that it is better 
worthy their attention than all the novels of the season put together. A 
book more beautifully printed has seldom, if ever, emanated even from the 
modern Athens. 


Richardson’s New Method for the Piano-Fortc. 4to. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
X Co. 


In all enlightened countries, music has become a necessary branch of 
female education. Nor can a knowledge of it be regarded merely as an 
accomplishment ; it is useful as well as ornamental. No one that thinks 
and feels can be insensible to its refining and soothing influence on the 
mind. The piano has done more good in this way than any other means 
of instruction, with, perhaps, the sole exception of the Bible. Those, there. 
fore, who simplify its study, so as to shorten the time necessary to devote to 
it, are entitled to be ranked among the benefactors of mankind. Mr. Rich- 
ardson proves, in the work before us, that he is a true and successful edu- 
eator. Not but there were instruction-books enough for the piano before 
he compiled his “ Method.” But they either imposed too much labor on 
the pupil, or were too elementary. 

The great merit of the new work is, that it leads the student along, 
step by step, giving such pieces for practice, and such instructions upon 
them, as are calculated to encourage, and at the same time inculcate 
sound principles. The exercises throughout are graduated with remark- 
able skill and correct taste—especially those on the five-finger scale, which 
form a valuable feature in the book by themselves. A series of ten 
diagrams are given at the beginning, showing the exact relative positions 
of the arm, hand, and fingers, in playing the piano, in a manner to com- 
mand, by sufficient practice and attention, every variety of sound of which 
that fine instrument is capable, when properly constructed. In short, we 
miss nothing in * Richardson’s Method” which is in the least necessary 
to the intelligent progress of the learner—nothing of any value to be found 
in any other instruction-book for the piano-forte, whether European or 
American. 
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Mill rs Ne w- York As It Is: or, Stranee rs Guide- Book to the Cities of 
New- York, Brooklyn, and adjace nt place 8, comprising notices of every 


object of interest to strangers, §c. 16mo., pp. 130. New-York: Jas. 
Miller. 1860. 


There is an incredible amount of useful information in this little vol- 
ume. Indeed we do not find that anything has been omitted which a 
stranger visiting our city might be supposed to take an interest in. It is 
illustrated with plates, representing almost every building either remark- 
able in itself or historically interesting, in New-York and its vicinity ; 
and the map given at the end, is the largest, most complete, and most ac- 


curate which we have yet seen in any similar publication. 


Norton's Hand- Book to Europe . OF, How to Travel in the Old World. 
By J. Hf. Stppons. 18mo. pp. 243. New-York: Charles B. Nor- 


ton. 1860 


There are not a few of our tourists that spend three or four weeks in 
Europe and then undertake to enlighten the benighted at home on all they 
have seen and heard, who would not protit by a careful study of this little 
volume before they commence their self-imposed tasks, They would, at least, 
avoid many ridiculous blunders. It would, however, be still better if most 
of them perused the “ Hand-Book,” and kept their books of travels to them- 
selves. No other volume of the same size that we have seen contains so 
much that is accurate and reliable relative to the chief places and objects 
of attraction and interest in the Old World. 


Philogomena’ Logica ; an Inquiry into the Psychological Character of the 
Logical Processes. By Wenry Longueville Mansel, B. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Oxford, Editor 
of Sir William Hamilton's Lectures, &c., &e. First American from 
the second English Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo., pp. 291. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


Those who are merely commencing the study of logic, had better take 
up another work before this, especially if they are acquainted only with 
the English language. But such as already understand the elementary 
principles of the science, will find much more in its pages than its slender 
size would lead them to expect. The author’s mind is fully imbued with 
the profound, thoughtful spirit of Hamilton, whose works he has so ably 
edited; and it is evident that he is equally conversant with all that is 
valuable in the writings of the great metaphysicians of the Continent, 
particuvrly those of Kant and Cousin. A portion of “ Philogomena 
Logica” attracted the attention of scholars both in Europe and America, 
in the North British Review, some time since, in two articles entitled 
“ Philosophy of Language,” and “ Recent Extensions of Formal Logic.” 
These are now enlarged, both by important matter introduced into the 
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text, and copious notes; the latter highly valuable in themselves, embra- 
cing as they do some of the best thoughts of the greatest thinkers of 
ancient and modern times. Regarding it as a whole, we are acquainted 
with no work of equal size so well packed with thought and erudition. 


1. Manual of Geology, designed for the use of Colleges and Academies. By 
Ebenezer Emmons, State Geologist of North Carolina, late State 
Geologist of New-York, Professor of Natural History and Geology 
in Williams College. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Second 
edition. 12mo., pp. 297. New-York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 

2. Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies, edited from Canot’s Popular Physics. By William G. 
Peck, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College. New- 
York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 


These two excellent text-books did not reach us in time to enable us to 
do more in our present number than to observe briefly that they possess 
peculiarities which will render them equally welcome to both students 
and teachers. This is particularly true of the “Manual of Geology,” 
a treatise at once more comprehensive and more attractive, and one 
that contains a larger variety of interesting, instructive facts, than any 
similar work of equal size, which it has been our privilege to examine. 

The illustrations of the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian, 
and Triassic systems, and of the fossil remains of animals, are remarkably 
true te nature, and form a valuable feature in the book. As an introdue- 
tory course, the “ Natural Philosophy ” embraces all that is desirable ; 
and what is much better, the matter is admirably arranged, the princi- 
ples of the science being logically and practically explained and excel- 
lently illustrated. 


English Grammar, nm Familiar Lectures, accompanied by a Compendium, 
embracing a new systematic order of Parsing, a new system of Punc- 
tuation, exercises in False Syntax, and a system of Philosophical 
Grammar, to which are added an Appendix and a Key to the Exer- 
cises. Designed for the use of Schools and Private Learners. By 
Samuel Kirkham. New edition, with additions. New-York: Col- 
lins & Brother. 


Until the work fell into our hands a few days since, we had not sup- 
posed that a “Grammar” like this was any longer used, even in the 
backwoods. The only similar performance that can be compared to it is 
Cobbett’s “Ploughboy’s Grammar ;” but undoubtedly there is not so 
much arrogance, bad taste, and bad English, in the latter as in the former, 
although the number of editions of Kirkham said to have been published is 
almost fabulous. It seems the book was in the possession, some years since 
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of other New-York publishers ; but they had the good sense, or may we not 
say the intelligence and honesty, to get rid of it as soon as they could, and 
to substitute in its stead a work more worthy of the character of our 
school system 

Small as the volume is, four fifths of its contents are taken from the 
old Grammar of Murray. Had the matter thus appropriated not been 
tampered with, it would be very good: but, like an unskilful tailor who 
attempts to alter a garment in order to suit the latest fashion, Mr. Kirk- 
ham makes all his own, so much that if poor Lindley could see it he 
could hardly identify what cost him so much research and labor. The 
so-called “ Compendium” is simply a folded sheet of paper, coarsely printed 
and containing a certain number of “rules”? which, as we are told, are 
“ not to be studied, but spread before the learner.’ Several of these rules are 
such libels on the English language, and do such violence to common 
sense, that it is well, irdeed, that they are “not to be studied.” But 
why “ spread” them? 

Without waiting for an answer to this question, we proeeed to glance 
at the body of the work, or that part of it which we are informed is “a 
system of philosophical grammar.” What the author lays down as a 
rule, as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, in one 
place, he flatly contradicts in another. Thus, * Verbs express not only 
the manner or state of being, Sut likewise all the different actions and move- 
ments of all creatures and things, whether animate or inanimate.”—(p. 62.) 
Elsewhere, in the same work, we are told that “ Verbs do not, in reality, 
express actions.’—(p. 37.) Now, which statement is the learner to believe ? 
In a similar manner, in speaking of nouns and verbs as the sources from 
which all the other parts of speech have sprung, our philologist says, 
“Nay, more. They may be reduced to one.”—(ib.) That is, they may 
become it/ In explaining the nature and scope of the present tense, he 
observes, “ This tense is sometimes applied to represent the actions of men 
long since dead,” giving, as an example, the sentence, “ An honest man is 
the noblest work of God” (p. 128), thus teaching the learner to regard 
is as an active verb. 

But we might pass from page to page, from one end of the book to the 
other, and find specimens of this kind thickly strewn in each ; and we have 
already devoted more space and attention to it than it is worth. Before 


closing our remarks, however, we think it fair to show how much we 


have the misfortune to differ with the publishers in our estimate of 


“Kirkham.” ‘They inform us, with becoming modesty, that they “ have 
endeavored, from time to time, to make such alterations as the advance in 
philological learning has brought to light,’—that is, the alterations have 
been “* brought to light” by “the advance of philological learning!” In 
connection with the “ recommendations ” prefixed to the work, each party 


bestowing a certain amount of praise is repaid in kind. A periodical called 
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the ‘“‘ Western Review,” gives a long, “first-rate notice,” and accordingly 
we are informed, at the head of it, that “This journal is ably conducted 
by the Rey. Timothy Flint, author of ‘Francis Berrian, ‘History and 
Geography of the Mississippi Valley,’ and many other popular and val- 
uable works.” The next “ recommendation ” is, “from the pen of a gen- 
tleman of the bar, a distinguished classical teacher.” but one, it seems, that 
has no name. On the next page we have the recommendation of a 
Mr. Smith, “ Editor of a valuable literary journal, styled the ‘ Hesperus.’ ad 
A sort of disquisition is given at the end of the book, “ from the pen of 
“the distinguished author, Professor A. Mills,’ which, although it does not 
contain a single original idea, is an “elegant essay,” whose perusal “it 
is hoped, will excite an interest in the study of rhetoric, a subject too 
much neglected in our educational institutions.” Thus, upon the whole, 
it seems that nothing is lost by giving an “appreciative’’ notice, of the 
right length, to the Messrs. Collins & Brother, even though their “ Kirk- 
ham” be somewhat suggestive of that famous college which 
*“ Looketh South and West alsoe, 
Beeause it hath a east in windows twain: 


Crazy and erack'd they be, and wind doth blow 


Through transparent holes in every pane.” 
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puage 





arts, 151—two lights in which 
the subject of art may be viewed, 
152 -— Grecian sculptures, 153 — 
images, 154 — temple of Ele phanta 


and the Trimourti, 154 — the artist, 
connoisseur, and amateur, 155 — 
Lysippus, his bronze horses, their 
travels, 1546 — Agesander, his Lao- 
coon; Ruskin’s critique upon the 
same, 157 — the monuments of an- 
cient sculpture found at the begin 
ning of the 15th century, 158 — 
antiquity of painting symbolic 
writing — the renaissance ; Michael 
Angelo, Lorenzo de Mediei, 150— 
destruction of works of art in the 
Sth eentury, Teono lasts, rel gious 
art, 160—Mrs. Jameson’s misfor 
tunes, 161—legendary or medieval 
art, 162—Practieal use of the study 
of legendary art, 104—the arts in- 
trodueed into Italy by the Greek 
school, 166—the Florentine school ; 
Guido Reni; Cimabue, — char 
acter and history of Michael Angelo 
exhibited in his portrait, 167— 


— 
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cartoons of Raphael, t.—Raphael 
Sanzio’s Madonnas, Madonna of 
Raphael Mengs, Dresden Gallery, 
168—Correggio’s portraits and his 
“ Night” in the Dresden Gallery, 199 
Titian,the last great painter of Italy, 
mannerists of the 16th century ; 
Tintoretto and Veronese; anachro- 
nisms in the paintings of the latter, 
170—portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, 
171—the subject of wsthetics, as 
connected with novelty and refine- 
ment, 1b.—the true end of social life, 
172 — the mind’s painting and the 
great mission of esthetics, ib. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, his works no- 
ticed, 254 

French Class Book noticed, 535. 

Geldert, Mrs. Thomas, her Popular His- 
tory of England, matte 
Stories of Scotland, 442. 

Godwin, Parke’s History of France, re- 
viewed, 30 — Ancient Gauls, 31, 32 
— The Strife of Races, 
Doubtful Origin of the Franks, 41 
— comparison between the Germans 
and Gauls, 45 — reliableness and 
general character of the work, 63. 

Gray, Asa, his Botanies noticed, 261. 

Guild, Rueben A., his Librarian’s Man- 
ual noticed, 506. 

Hackett, H. B., his Illustrations of 
Seripture reviewed, 266. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, bis Marble Faun 
noticed, 248. 

Hayes, Isaac J., bis Aretie Boat Jour- 
ney noticed, 253. 

Heefle, Rev. Dr. Von, his Life of Zim- 
enez noticed, 522 

History (The) of the Reformation in 
Sweden, Anjou’s, noticed, 252. 

Hitehcock, Edward, his Anatomy and 
Physiology noticed, 264. 

Hood, Thomas, his Memorials reviewed, 
509, et seq. 

Hooker, Worthington, his Physiology 
noticed, 532. 

Hudson, Rev. H. N., his Shakespeare 
noticed, 513. 

Holcombe, William H., his Poems no- 
ticed, 241. 

Humboldt, Alexander Von, imperfect 
edition of his Letters criticised, 270. 

Humphreys, Dr. E. R., his works no- 
ticed, 534. 

Hungary, Past and Present, article on, 
316—her efforts in 1848-9, 317; great- 
est misfortune, b.—comparison- with 

Italy, 318—historical sketch, 319— 

the Magyars, 320 — different races, 
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822—conquests, 323—conversion of 
King Stephen to Christianity, 325— 
the Magna Charta of rege” 328 
—the house of Hapsburg, 529 — 
veneration for Arpad, 332 — King 
Mathias’ death, 334 — war of suc- 
cession, 337 — conduct of the Em- 
peror Leopold, 340 — Maria Theresa, 
342 — her schemes of conquest, 344 
Revolutions of 1848, 347 — Kossuth 
and Gorgey, 349 — results, 350. 

Il Fureidis ; an Oriental Romance, no- 
ticed, 246. 

Irving, Washington, his Salmagundi, 
and History of New-York noticed, 244 

Italy, Past and Present, article on, 201 
—the rule of Austria, 202 — Effect 
of Napoleon's rule, 203 — the French 
Republic expelling the Austrians 
from Italy, 204 — Bonaparte’s proc- 
lamation, 7+. — conduct of the liber- 
ators in Italy, 205 — French injus- 
tice exceeded by Austrian tyranny, 
206 —the people of Lombardy, 208 
— petition of the Milanese to Gen. 
Bonaparte, 208 — effeet on Catholics 
of interference with the Pope, 210 — 
Sicilian Vespers a warning to the 
French in Italy, 211 —the Nea- 
politans always disliked the French, 
212—treatment of the Sardinians 
by Bonaparte, 215—the Emperor 
Francis willing to leave the Italians 
to themselves, 214, 215 — military 
superiority of the French over the 
Austrians, 216— modern Italy has 
had her independent governments, 
218 — naval superiority of Venice 
in the days of her independence, 1 
despotism, 219—the Republic of 
Florence, 220 — political misfor- 
tunes of Napk s, 225 — Oppressions 
of King Ferdinand, t/.— aneedote ot 
Leo IX. and a Norman prince, 226— 


States of the Church, 1. — govern- 
ment of the Pope 8, 227—Bonaparte’s 
tenderness for Italy, ib. — Influence 


of the Church, 228, 229. 

Kirkham, Samuel, his English Gram- 
mar criticised, 517. 

Leatherman, P. R, his Moral Science 
noticed, 265 

Lee, Holme, his Against Wind and 
Tide noticed, 249. 

Lewis, Rev. W. H., his Sermons no 
ticed, 539. 

Life of Andrew Jackson, Parton’s, no 
ticed, 250. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, his Last 
“Days of Pompeii noticed, 245. 
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Macleane, A. J., his edition of Horace 
noticed, 258 

Mahan, Milo, his Church History no- 
ticed, 505. - 

Man, Robert James, his Guide to Life 
noticed, 265 

Mansel, B. D,, his Philogomena Logi- 
ea noticed, 546. 

Miller’s Guide Book noticed, 546. 

Milman, H Hart, his History of Latin 
Christianity noticed, 520 

Mitchell, O. M., his Popular Astrono- 
my criticised, 261. 

Mitchell, 8. Augustus, his Ancient Ge- 
ography noticed, 260 

Morris, George P., his poems noticed, 
239—com parison with other lyric po- 
ets, 14.—popularity of his songs, 240, 
241—new edition of his works, 518 

Modern French Drama, article on, 64 
— its origin, wv. eC nsership of the 
drama and hissing, 65 — Corneille, 
66 tribute to his genius, 67 — 
popularity of Moliére, 68 — love of 
the French for comedy, 69 — trage- 
dies of Voltaire, 6.—his triumphs, 70 
— royal favors bestowed upon Mo- 
liére and his burial, 71— Arehbishop 
of Paris, 71,72 — tact of Madame 
Moliére, Racine and Moliére, 73 — 
character of Racine, his unhappy 
marriage, 74 his modesty and sen- 
sibility, 75— unfortunate memorial 
to Louis XIV., 76 —effeetive read- 
ing and conversation of Racine, 77 

Crebillon, 78 comparative 

merit of the dramatie literature of 
ditferent countries of Europe, 79, 80 


— Dr. Johnson's remarks on the 
unities, 80, 81 the French drama 
more classical than the English, 82, 
83 Dr. Blair's comparison, 1b 

dk eline of, I the historical 
drama unpopular with the French, 
RH the Czarina, u/ eauses of 


the degeneracy of the French drama, 
RR, SU the Italian opera and French 
fantaisie, 8’ — dramatizing novels, 90 
— authors neglected, actors courted, 
the theatre in disrepute, 90. 
Nineteenth Century (The), article on 

Buckle’s Civilization, 113 -— na- 
tional pride, 7). 
115— Anglo 


— no unmixed races, 
Saxons, % — ancient 
civilization, 116 —theories of Mr 
Buekle, 117 England before the 
time of William the Conqueror, 118 
— the barbarous 
pecple, i. — Magna Charta a Nor- 
mau institution, 119 — pride in Nor- 


Anglo-Saxons a 
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man ancestry, 120 — influence of 
governments upon civilization, 121 
— Mr. Buckle’s views of the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion on 
national progress, 122 — destruc- 
tion of monuments of genius among 
the ancients, 124— Mr. Buekle’s 
praises of skepticism, 127 — Guizot’s 
Memoires, 129 — no evidences of an 
advance of civilization, 130 — errors 
of ancient republics compared with 
the modern, 131, 132 —the battle of 
Waterloo not a loss to French liber- 
ty or civilization, 133 —the citizen 
king and Napoleon IIL, 135 — po- 
litical and social condition of Eng- 
land, 137, 138 — Maceall’s, “ Rea- 
soner” violent and exciting, 1b.— 
Ernest Jones urges the people of 
England to break their chains, 140 
— defects in all social systems, ib. — 
Florence in her prosperous days, 
141 — revolutions, expulsion of the 
Moors, 142 — comparison of the 
United States with Carthage and By- 
zantium, 143, 144— Mr. buckle op- 
pose 8 popular prejudice s, 144 — 
knowledge of defeets tending to 
improvement and reformation, 145. 


Paley, William, his Evidences noticed, 


268 

Paley. F. A., his schylus noticed, 
258. 

Peck, William C., his Natural Philoso- 


phy noticed, 414 
Phelps, Mrs. Lineoln, her Botany no- 
ticed, 531—her Fireside Friend and 
with my Pupils, 533 
Prescott, his History of the T 
noticed, 525, 
Richardson's New Method for the Piano 
noticed, 545. 
Rush, Richard, his Oeeasional Produe- 
tions noticed, 543, 
orator and stat 
on, 482 — habit of judging 
by their political opinions 
rather than by their intellectual 
faculties, 
133 — the lessons of the past, 
absurdity of disliking men for their 
opinions, 1b. — necessity of a neutral 
ground, 433 — impression made in 
Europe by Seward’s speeches, 455 
-English and American parties 
compared, 435 — mutual aecusa- 
tions, ib. — Seward’s works worthy 
of attention for their literary merits, 
$36 -— general character of his 
speeches, 437 — his efforts in favor 


legraph 
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Seward as an sman, 
article 


then 


ib. — pernicious effects, 
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of education, 438—female eduea- 
tion, 439-440 — Seward compared 
to Guizot and Brougham, 441 — 
extract from annual message, 1b. — 
schools for the children of foreign- 
ers, 443 — all should be taught by 
teachers belonging to their own 
religion, t). — denunciation of the 
Philadelphia riots, 444 — tribute to 
the whig party, 445 — Mr. Seward’s 
style, 446 — comparison with Lord 
John Russell, %.—the destiny of 
Ameriea, 447 — extracts, 448, 44 
— the power of eloquence, 450 — 
the Roman Republic, 451 — what 
America has accomplished, and what 
she has yet to do, 453 — faults and 
beauties, wb. — Sy eches on various 
subjects, and their value, 454 
Social Life in America, article on 350— 
selfishness and patriotism, 551—Na- 
tional character and the fathers of 
the Republie, 352— Colonial de- 
pendence and English travellers, 
notes, S54 — the 
author's first remark in America, a 
tribute of praise, 355 — Mr. Buek- 
inghum’s visit, and lectures, 
his own account of his great exer- 


355 — Diekens’ 


tions, 358, 359 -— Prof. Chasles’ 
strictures, 360, 361 Miss Marti- 
neau and Miss Bremer, 362 — eriti- 


cisms of the former, 364, 565 — 
Miss Bremer among the Socialists 


3006 — Lady Stewart Wortley and 
Miss Murray, 1).— eriticisms, 367 
— Miss Murray's opinion of our 


cemeteries, 3608 — her eriticisms on 
American sarans, 500, 0 


thon f 


or wotnen 


o¢U— Cor li- 


dre a8, i. — 


and 


watering places, 371 — complaints 
in regard to servants, 373 — private 
entertainments, 374 — failure of the 
writers, wh. 

Street, Alfred B., his Woods and Wa 
ters noticed, 515. 

Torquato Tasso, article on his life, writ- 
ings, and genius, 375—-searcity of « pie 
poets and comparison with other po- 
ets, b.—causes, 376 —qualifications 
for an epic, 577—early misfortunes 
ot Tasso, 378 — Rinaldo comple ted 
in ten months, 3790 — analyses of the 
poem, 380 — arrival in Ferrara, and 
introduction to the Princesses of 
Este, 383, 384 — persecution of the 
author commences, 585, 386 — the 

* Gerusalemme” eriticised, 387, 388, 

as — episode of 


Sophronia and 
Olindo, 


300, 301 — Tasso’s love for 


the Prineess Leonora, 392°. 393 — 
criticisms, 344, 305 — objections to 
certain passages in the * Gerusa- 
lemme,” 506 -— defence by the 


author, 307 — arrival in Rome, 598 

— affecting letter and death, 309 

Trollope, Anthony, his Castle Rich- 
mond reviewed, 507. 

Washington, E. K., his Echoes of Ew 
rope noticed, bZ5, et S€q. 

Wei/s, David A., his School Series no- 
ticed, 528, et S€q. 

Wilson, Daniel, (Bishop) his Life no 
tieed, 521 

Willard, Mrs. Emma, her History of 
the United States notice d, 536 J 

Whitman, Walt, his 
notieed, 515, et seq 


Leaves of Grass 


Woolsey, Theodore D., his Introduction 
to National Law noticed, 5° 














